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Add Eastern go-how 
to your future 





Eastern Express, primed for 

Breakthrough ...to broaden your future. progress in America’s new, ex- 

; ; . . oe | panded Marketing Age, is 

The barriers are opening up. Greater flexibility and | ready to help shippers get 
economy offered shippers by this modern carrier make | “ready and set” now, with: 

ted elation a ge pokival d Stehio | A wide network of modern 

expanded marketing operations practical and profitable | facilities, equipment, methods 
for many more firms today. And benefits begin at your first | and knowledgeable people. 

planning session with Eastern, where go-how specialists LTL and TL service direct to 

; | big, small or out-of-the-way 

map smoother going—and growing. | towns; speedy, economical 

| Port Service, too. 
Continuing service-improve- 


ment research program and 
planning services. 


EXPRESS, INC. 


‘“‘The motor carrier with more go-how”’ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA « Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwes 
Akron ¢ Baltimore « Bethlehem e Boston « Bridgeport « Chicago e Cincinnati « Cleveland « Columbus ¢ Dayton « Evansville « Ft. Wayne 


Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis « Metuchen « New York City * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Providence « St. Louis ¢ Trenton e« Zanesville 
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All medium-quantity reoroduction work 
at the Anaconda Company gets piped to an Ozamatic 


Like many other progressive American corporations, THE ANACONDA COMPANY's New 
York headquarters office uses an OZAL/ID Direct Copy System to obtain specific bene- 
fits in terms of costs and efficiency. An OZAL/ID Direct Copy System means copies in 
seconds at less than one cent each. OZAL/D's user advantages cover every possible 
phase of reproduction from routine /etters to engineering applications. Why not do as 
ANACONDA has done... check an Ozamatic direct copy machine. Just cal/ your 
ocal OZAL/ID representative today for details. OZALID, Johnson OZALID 
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At [DEAL CEMENT COMPANY, Experienced 


Personnel Are a Prime Business Asset 
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at The key personnel at all of Ideal’s 17 plants 
pe who are charged with the responsibility of plant 
J~w operation and the production of Ideal Portland 
Cement have an average service with the Company 


i tve 
|] I “SSE of more than 14 years per man. This remarkable 


record of experience coupled with Ideal's constant 
program of plant modernization, careful plant 
maintenance, and advanced engineering have 
brought to the Company a reputation for quality 
and for progress which is noteworthy in the 
cement industry. 


Ideal is proud of the people who have had so 
great a part in the Company’s progress. 
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Santa kept on delivering Milton Bradley games because 
“Heller stepped in when we needed finances most” 


Long a leader in games and school supplies, Milton 
Bradley Corporation, Springfield, Mass., faced a 
dilemma. An unexpected need for heavy purchase of 
raw materials in a rising market had collided 
head-on with the need to pay up notes. 

“To preserve the company and at least provide 
means to pay everybody eventually, we ordered the 
materials,” relates James J. Shea, Sr., Milton Brad- 
ley’s President. ““Then Heller, called into the emer- 
gency by our banks, developed a plan which 
provided us with the financial lifeblood to stay in 
business,” 

Many are the uses of money in business and 
many are the individual Heller plans for using it. 
But always the ingredients of the basic formula are 


the same: Good businessmen, and creative financing 
—each useless without the other, but extremely 
potent together. If your annual sales are upward of 
a quarter million, our booket explaining Heller serv- 
ices may suggest how to strengthen your position 
and increase your profits. For your copy, write Dept. 
DR-6 today. There’s no obligation whatever. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


One billion dollars annually for industry 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90 

9141 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 14 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 


Walter E. Heller & Co. of California 
849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 








DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 


The Trend of BUSINESS 


Production: Slow increase through the summer 


Sales: 


Profits: 


Autos going at a faster clip than anticipated 


Second quarter will not match first 


Failures: Fourth straight month of rising tolls (p. 14) 


NO spectacular gains are in prospect, 
but business activity during the rest 
of 1960 is almost sure to rally from 
the slight setback in the early mcnths, 
and to move on to new high ground 
before the year is out. 

Consumers will still be coming to 
the rescue, as they did in April and 
May, but the economy will also be 
strengthened by steady gains in busi- 
ness outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment, as well as a moderate pick-up 
in over-all construction activity. This 
will offset the effects of the slackening 
rate of increase in inventory accu- 
mulation. 


Industrial production will edge up 
gradually all summer, matching its 
January peak some time in the fall. 

Now that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index of 
industrial production has steadied, it 
will begin to drift higher, touching last 
January's record 168 (1947-49— 
100) during the fall months. 

The movement of the index will 
pretty much depend on output of steel, 
autos, and appliances. Steel produc- 
tion will likely hover around the 
current level (close to 70 per cent of 
rated capacity) until late summer, 
when substantial gains in new orders 
are likely, especially from the auto, 
appliance, and construction indus- 
tries. But steel users will continue to 
keep their stocks at low levels until 
they are sure their sales will stay high. 
And some may even wait until sales 
head upward. Many steel industry of- 
ficials, however, predict that later 
gains will be strong enough to boost 
1960 output to a new record. 

Before they consider any price in- 
crease, steel producers will wait to see 
how much new orders pick up in late 
summer and early fall. They will also 
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be influenced by the level of steel im- 
ports in the months ahead. 


Now that May and June output sched- 
ules have been revised upward, 1960 
may turn out to be the second best 
auto year in history. 

Although auto output in the second 
quarter will be below that of the first 
three months, there were impressive 
gains in sales this spring, and the de- 
cline in production was less than had 
been forecast. An earlier-than-usual 
model changeover period, which 
seems likely, would cut output notice- 
ably in the third quarter. But if sales 
remain at relatively high levels, auto 
production in the last three months 
of 1960 may well bounce back close 
to that of the first quarter. 

Compact models will probably con- 
tinue to grow more popular in the 
months ahead, and they will account 
for a larger share of production in 





the second quarter than in the first. 
Of the estimated 6.5 million domestic 
cars that will be sold this year, 1.7 
million, or a little over 25 per cent, 
will be compacts. Foreign makes, 
however, will still continue to score 
sales gains. 


Any increase in the production of con- 
sumer goods will probably wait until 
fall, but output of machinery and 
paperboard should start to rise soon. 


Consumer interest in appliances 
has finally picked up—a bit behind 
schedule—and sales will remain satis- 
factory in the months ahead. But man- 
ufacturers may hesitate to revise their 
output schedules upward until later 
in the year, possibly in early fall. 
Factories, warehouses, and _ stores 
have a lot more appliances on hand 
right now than they like to see, and 
increased production will come only 
after the present stocks have been 





TOTAL SALES OF DURABLES 


APPRECIABLE GAINS this Spring in sales of autos and auto parts and accessories helped 


boost over-all volume in durable goods at retail. 
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Five specific 





architectural 


advantages 





TEMPRITE: 
WALL/TEMP 


drinking water coolers 





1. Mounts flush to the wall and off the floor. 
2. Floor area clear for floor maintenance ease. 
3. Plumbing connections fully concealed. 

4. Mounts at children’s height if desired. 

5. High capacity. Small size. Light weight. 


Engineered and beautifully styled to en- 
hance and support creative architectural 
design. Space is conserved and floor areas 
cleared completely as the self-contained 
water cooler now blends gracefully into 
the building structure. Long-life Temp- 
rite quality. Consult Sweet's or write direct. 


SELF-CONTAINED, REFRIGERATED 
ELECTRIC WALL FOUNTAIN 
Cooling capacity in 6 

g-p.-h. and 13 g.p.h. 
Deep anti-splash basin 
in heavy gauge stain- 
less steel. 
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TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 








worked off. There may even be further 
price reductions in some major appli- 
ance lines. 

We should see moderate gains in 
the output of machinery and paper- 
board during the summer, but slight 
reductions in the production of petro- 
leum and coal. 


Only iate in the year will business 
men increase inventories significantly 
—and give a healthy boost to indus- 
trial output. 

In most lines and at all levels of 
business, inventories are still not un- 
usually high in relation to sales, and 
business men will remain cautious 
about adding to their holdings. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1960, many 
of them anticipated a boom year, and 
steel users rushed to build up their 
stocks following the strike. Now, how- 
ever, business men in general have 
slowed their accumulation of inven- 
tories. 

This slackening should also con- 
tinue in the months immediately 
ahead, especially as far as durable 
household goods are concerned. Come 
fall, the rate of stock increase should 
begin to quicken slightly. But even 
then inventories will not increase at 
the pace they did during the first three 
months of the year. 

For the producers of durable goods, 
who so far this year have had more 
sales than new orders, the gap has re- 
cently narrowed a bit. With increased 
selling at the retail level, manufactur- 
ers’ new orders will eventually exceed 
sales. This should stimulate a step-up 
in production later in the year. 


Rising production in late 1960 will not 
push unemployment below 5 per cent 
of the labor force. 


Although employment will stay at 
monthly record or near-record levels 
throughout the rest of the year, the 
fall increase in industrial output will 
not be great enough to cut deeply into 
unemployment, which will hover 
around the seasonally adjusted level 
of 5 per cent of the labor force. The 
Steady flow of new job seekers into 
the labor market will be another fac- 
tor tending to prevent any marked de- 
crease in the number of the unem- 
ployed. 

On the brighter side, high levels of 
employment will mean further mod- 
est gains in personal income. More 
noticeable increases in income levels 
will accompany the fall rise in indus- 
trial activity. As in the first quarter of 
the year, consumers will continue to 
Save a little more than they did a year 
ago, at the same time spending a little 
more, too, since their incomes will 
be up. 


Retail sales will hit more monthly 
records as the year wears on. 

Once spring weather asserted it- 
self, consumers proved their willing- 
ness to spend money. The post-Easter 
downturn in retail sales was not so 
great as in some years past. Year-to- 
year gains in the months ahead will 
narrow, however, since they will be 
up against strong 1959 figures. 

Sales of apparel and food products 
will continue to show appreciable 
gains over a year ago. Year-to-year 
increases in appliances and furniture 
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DECLINES IN RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION OUTLAYS to date have held over-all private 


non-farm construction below a year ago. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Kvery mailing meant 
a mob scene! € 


JUNE 





1960 







“We have a special mailing of 
checks four times a year. Sales puts 
on a mail promotion in Spring and 
Fall. To get out the six mailings, we 
had to draft a lot of our own girls, 
and bring in teen-agers after school. 
We had six weeks of bedlam every 
year, and a mad scramble to get 
back on our regular work schedules 
after every mailing. 

“Then we got smart and brought 
in the little Pitney-Bowes folder and 
inserter. Now one girl handles all six 
mailings. Peace, it’s wonderful!” 

The Model 3300-FH is a small 
combined folding-inserting machine 
—that folds and stuffs into envelopes 
500 single sheet enclosures within 
eight minutes. 

The 3300-FH handles cards, price 
lists, invoices, booklets, bulletins, 
even stapled sheets. It is easy to set 


Pitney-Bowes 
Folders & Inserters 


Made by the originator of the postage meter... 139 offices in the 
U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 








and operate, adds greater work 
capacity; helps avoid interruptions, 
the diversion of office girls from their 
regular jobs, overtime, and hiring 
temporary workers. The inserter unit 
can be used separately with any PB 
folding machine. 

Ask any Pitney-Bowes office for 
details, or send for free illustrated 
booklet and case histories. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal 
rates, including recently 
increased parcel post rates. 


The 3100 Inserter is a 
larger, high capacity 
model, that will stuff up 
to six enclosures, at 
speeds as high as 6,000 
per hour. It can also be 
attached to a Pitney- 
Bowes postage meter 
mailing machine that 
meter stamps and 
seals envelopes 

after stuffing. 


ee ee ee 
PITNEY-BowF_Es, INC. 
1568 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free () illustrated booklet and “case 
studies” on PB Folding and Inserting Ma- 
chines; 0 Postal Rate Chart. 
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ONT OCT et cat 


- FINEST ROLLING 
DOOR OPERATOR 


- errr een 


EVER DESIGNED 


FEATURES: 


New “Removable” 
Design — doesn't 
disturb auxiliary 
hand-chain operator. 


Any Mounting! Vertical 
or horizontal — on door 
or wall bracket, or 
through-the-wall ! 


Easy Installation. 
Simple in-the-field 
control-wiring to a 
terminal strip. 


Reserve Power for 
smooth actior regard- 
less of wind pressure, 
drifted snow, collected 
grime, or extra years 
of usage. 


Thermal Protection 
Against Overload — 
motor cuts out before 
damage can occur. 


New Worm Gearing for 
highest efficiency 
and longest service. 


Centrifugal Clutch 


transmits motor action 
to door with no shock. 
Prevents motor stalls 
and overload damage. 


Seven Sizes! Capacities 
for doors of any size! 
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New! Kinnear POWER 


OPERATOR 


Adds more efficiency than ever 
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MOUNTS 
ON DOOR: 






OR ON WALL.... 


THE WALL) 


A new high in door efficiency is reached in 
Kinnear Rolling Doors equipped with the 
new Kinnear “Series Three” Power Operator. 
This is an all-new concept in motorization 
for rolling doors — designed with a single 
goal in mind — to reduce to minimum all 
chance for troubles from overload, torque 
shock, constant start-stop action—in a motor 
that assures easiest installation and mainte- 
nance, and permits any type of mounting. 

The “Series Three” Kinnear Power Oper- 
ator, like the Kinnear Rolling Door itself, 
is the finest achievement today’s engineering 
skills can produce. 


Write for new Power Operator Bulletin 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
Saving Ways in Doorways 


DUN 
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will be more noticeable. In part this 
will be because these household goods 
did not sell as well a year ago as did 
apparel and food. Over-all retail trade 
in the last half of 1960 will show a 
gain of | to 5 per cent over the simi- 
lar 1959 period—a little less than the 
first half increase. 

Reflecting increased interest in big- 
ticket appliances and the relatively 
high sales of autos, the rate at which 
instalment credit expands will pick up 
a bit later this year. 

Sustained high levels of retail sales 
will mean that wholesalers can expect 
continued year-to-year volume _in- 
creases. As at retail, gains in house- 
hold durables will surpass those of 
most other lines. 

The recent trading lag in most tex- 
tile markets will probably continue 
until fall. Customers are satisfied with 
inventory levels and will wait for an 
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Corporate Profits 
Reach Peak in 1959 





AT $24.5 BILLION, corporate profits after 
taxes hit a new high in 1959. Figures are 
seasonally adjusted annual rates. 


increase in business activity in the 
autumn before stepping up their or- 
ders to any sizable extent. This is 
especially true of heavy users of man- 
made fibers and industrial fabrics for 
upholstery. 


Despite continued high sales levels, 
profits in the second quarter will not 
keep up to the level of the first three 
months. 


Corporate profits will be down 
moderately in the current quarter, 
both from the preceding three months’ 
levels and from the record figures 
of a year ago. This will reflect higher 
labor and other operating costs in 
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some key industries. But the profit 
picture is still comparatively rosy, and 
it will probably stay that way through- 
out 1960. 

-'Fhis will continue to be a healthy 
stimulant to business spending on 
new plant and equipment, and the 16 
per cént gain predicted for 1960 over 
1959 still seems likely. Many business 
men, however, were concerned be- 
cause recent increases in new orders 
for machine tools were smaller than 
they had hoped. Domestic orders for 
the first quarter were down moder- 
ately from the similar period last year, 
despite the record forecasts of invest- 
ment in new plants. Within the ma- 
chine tool industry itself, marked in- 
creases in export sales have offset the 
sluggish domestic market. 

In recent months there has been 
considerably more emphasis on spend- 
ing to modernize existing facilities, 
rather than to build new plants. This 
may well continue until much of the 
existing excess capacity in many in- 
dustries is reduced. 


Outlays for industrial building will be 
well up for the year as a whole. 
Despite the trend toward renova- 
tion, continued high outlays for both 
industrial and commercial construc- 
tion—along with a possible reversal 
in residential building later this year 
—will boost over-all construction ex- 
penditures slightly over the level of a 
year ago although this has not yet 
occurred. These gains will offset de- 
clines in public outlays for highways. 
The number of new privately fi- 


. . ‘ 
nanced housing starts will move up 


gradually through most of the rest of 
the year, though it still won’t match 
last year’s levels, and 1960 as a whole 
will show a moderate decline from 
the 1.34 million of 1959. 

Consumer prices edged up slightly 
in the early months of 1960. Further 
modest rises are probable during the 
rest of the year, especially if business 
activity shows marked gains in the 
fall. The rise in the Consumer Price 
Index (compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) that has 
occurred so far this year has been due 
more to higher charges for consumer 
Services than to rising commodity 
prices. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 











John W. Riday. 
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better, faster 
by machine 


Today, anything you tie by hand can be tied 
on a BUNN Tying Machine...in1% seconds or less! 





If there’s hand-tying done today in 
your plant or office, then major 
Savings can be yours. Discover 
Bunn tying. For the Bunn Tying 
Machine can literally multiply your 
tying speed...and reduce costs, too. 


Packages, cartons, bundles... 
even loose parts, literature, mail: 
The Bunn Machine handles them 
all with the same speed and ease. 
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GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 


Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 
many advantages 


| a | 


Name 


a : TYING 
», , MACHINES 
Since 1907 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-60, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. pr-60 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


[] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
[-] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 





Operation is simple, positive: 
you just position the object to be 
tied, then step on a trip. Automati- 
cally, you get a neat, secure tie.., 
in 1% seconds or less. Faster than 
hand tying? About 10 times. And 
you save on twine costs, too. 


Send today for full data on how 
modern Bunn tying can cut costs for 
you. Use the handy coupon below. 


PACKAGE 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 











of Bunn Tying 


Machines. 
Company 





Or let a Bunn 
Tying Engineer 
Witt ° Address 





show you. 
No obligation. 


City 


Zone Stote 





9419 





Electricity 
lights the way 


». + and commercial banks play a 
big part in illuminating the nation 


Along city streets, down quiet suburban 
lanes and out across the byways that lead to 
distant farms—-electricity lights the nation’s 
way. 

And commercial banks contribute. 

With loans and financial services, banks 
help private companies create electricity, 
distribute it and extend power lines to new 
industrial and residential frontiers. 

On the consumer side, bank loans fre- 
quently help wire the home and provide 
ready money to buy electrical appliances in 
neighborhood stores. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, leading lender 
to business and industry, is proud to be a part 
of the commercial banking system that helps 
private enterprise keep America strong. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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VANAGEMENT! 





discover 


KARD-VEYER 


the mechanized card record handling 
unit... files away the MOST cards 
in the LEAST space 


Old-fashioned record control could cost your company valuable 
dollars and many lost work hours. Correct this situation today with 
fully automatic KARD-VEYER units—the modern push button way 
to find any desired record out of thousands in 2% seconds. 
Up-to-the-minute design provides operator with maximum com- 
fort. Superbly engineered, KARD-VEYER units are vibrationless and 
whisper quiet. There is a model to fit your specific needs — write for 
your free folder on modern, mechanized record finding and filing. 


Memington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


FRerniruztore. Bkrarect. wision oF sper PANO CORPORATION 
Room 1617, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10,N. Y. 
Kindly send me booklet LBV811—““New KARD-VEYER” 
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Per cent 

in 1959 in 1960 
Same Down Up Same Down 

ALL CONCERNS 
2 Sales om  «*s 
4 Profits So 2s 
2 Prices 19 79 2 
7 Inventories 27 63 10 
3 Employment 15 82 3 
MANUFACTURERS 
2 Sales 68 27 5 
4 Profits 56 640 4 
3. Prices 19 79 2 
6 Inventories 28 62 10 
2 Employment 18 78 4 
2 New Orders 56 40 4 
WHOLESALERS 
28 2 = Sales 64 29 7 
44 5 Profits 47 45 8 
57 2 ~=Prices ps Ue g 2 
65 5 Inventories 25 65 10 
89 1 Employment 8 89 3 
RETAILERS 

24 4 Sales 67 28 5 
38 3..~—sC— Profits 52 43 5 
70 3. ~=sC~ Prices . 1 
58 13 Inventories 25 68 7 
81 4 Employment 13 84 3 


YEAR-TO-YEAR sales gains were 
foreseen for the third quarter of this 
year by a good majority of the 1,555 
executives questioned in the latest 
DUN & BRADSTREET poll of business 
men—but they were less optimistic 
than they had been a year ago. 

Of all those interviewed for the cur- 
rent report on business men’s expec- 
tations, 67 per cent expected higher 
sales than last year, 28 per cent fore- 
saw no change, and 5 per cent antici- 
pated declines. A year earlier, 74 per 
cent had expected sales increases, 24 
per cent no change, and 2 per cent 
foresaw a decline. 

As in the comparable poll a year 
ago, manufacturers of durable goods 
were most optimistic about their sales 
prospects, while wholesalers were the 
least enthusiastic. 

Most of the respondents thought 
their sales gains would result from in- 
creased physical volume, since 79 per 
cent foresaw no change in their selling 
prices. A year earlier, 71 per cent had 
anticipated steady prices. In the cur- 
rent survey, retailers were most hope- 
ful that they would be able to hold 
the price line. The largest percentage 
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Business Men’s Expectations 





Sales Should Top 


the Third Quarter of 


INCREASE 


1959 


24% 24% 


fee Sree Se 


expecting to increase prices was found 
among the wholesalers. 

The executives were a little less 
confident about their profit prospects 
for the third quarter of this year than 
they had been for the comparable pe- 
riod of 1959. When they were ques- 
tioned a year ago, the outcome of la- 
bor negotiations in the steel industry 
was still unknown and it looked as 
though a strike could be avoided. Last 
year, too, gains over recession-tainted 
1958 were being taken for granted. 

Only 53 per cent of all respondents 
in the current questioning expected 
year-to-year gains in profits. Makers 
of durables were the- most hopeful 
about profits, just as they were about 
Sales prospects. 

When asked to project new orders, 
manufacttrers were not nearly so san- 
guine as they had been at this time a 
year ago. Gains over the third quarter 
of last year were foreseen by 56 per 
cent of all the manufacturers in the 
latest poll, while last year at this sea- 
son, 65 per cent had expected orders 
to be on the upside. 

No change from a year ago in in- 
ventory levels was expected by 63 per 





cent of those interviewed. The great- 
est proportion who expected to in- 
crease their stocks was found amone 
manufacturers of non-durable goods 
—29 per cent. The largest percentage 
expecting their stocks to fall below 
year-earlier levels was among makers 
of durables—13 per cent. 

Although the “ups” outnumbered 
the “downs” three to one, a large ma- 
jority of the business men expected no 
change in the number of their employ- 
ees during the third quarter. This was 
especially true of the wholesalers: 89 
per cent anticipated no change, 8 per 
cent expected increases and 3 per cent 
declines. In contrast, 75 per cent of 
the durable manufacturers expected 
the same employment levels, 20 per 
cent expected to add to their payrolls, 
and 5 per cent anticipated declines. 

—JOHN W. RIDAY 
Business Economics Department 





It should be remembered that this sur- 
vey is not a forecast, but an indication 
of the views held by a representative 
group of business men when surveyed 
late in April. 
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“How do you start 2 
Pension Program? 


That’s a question that seems to stop 
any number of companies that would 
like to institute some sort of retirement 
program — but just don’t know quite 
how to go about it. 

To try and help, we’ve prepared 
a new booklet called “Planning an 
Employee Retirement Program.” 


Not that we’re bankers or actuaries. 
We're not. But over the years now we've 
worked so closely with so many of 
both that we do feel comfortably fa- 
miliar with the corporate problems in- 
volved. In our opinion this booklet goes 
a long way towards providing the 
right answer for any company that 
wants it. 

The booklet begins with a brief his- 
tory of pension plans, explains their 
constantly growing importance to 
American business. 


Ic describes the various types to | 


choose from, tells about qualifying 
them for maximum tax advantages. It 
takes up the two major methods of 


financing, has a detailed exploration of | 


trusteed plans—explains the role that 


balanced portfolios can play—and the | 


kind of securities that make them up. 


The booklet provides sensible ad- | 


vice on long term investing, a clear-cut 


example of the power of dollar cost | 
sugges- | 
tions on the next steps to take in set- | 
ting up a sound retirement program | 


averaging, and time-tested 


of your own. 


If you'd like a copy, we'll be happy 
to mail one. No charge, of course. No 
obligation, either. Simply address— 


R. J. CHVAL 
Department CF-40 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


PORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
130 offices bere and abroad 








Business 
Failures 


Casualties continue to climb 


Construction tolls up from April 1959 


Causes Vary with Failure Size 


PERCENT OF 
FAILURES 
IN 1959 






































UNDER 
$5,000 


SIZE 


BUSINESS failures went up to 1,370 
in April, the fourth straight month 
of increase. Although the rise slack- 
ened considerably from the 10 per 
cent pace of March, the toll ran 6 per 
cent above a year ago and was the 
heaviest for any month since April, 
1958, when 1,458 casualties oc- 
curred. 

Concerns were failing at an annual 
rate of 55 for every 10,000 listed in 
the DUN & BRADSTREET Reference 
Book. Up moderately from 51 in 
March of this year, and 52 in April of 
last year, the rate still remained below 
the recession level of 60 in 1958. 

In contrast to the continued climb 
in the number of failing businesses, 
their liabilities dipped to $69.2 mil- 
lion from the eleven-month high of 
$70.2 million in March. This down- 
turn reflected the lower number of 
>xceptionally large casualties. Hard- 
est hit during April was the medium- 
size group, with liabilities in the $25,- 
O00 to $100,000 range. 

Retailing, which had held steady a 
month earlier, accounted for nearly 
all of the rise in mortalities during 
April. Among automotive and build- 
ing materials dealers, tolls ran the 
heaviest since 1958. And casualties 
of food stores and restaurants were 
the most numerous since the summer 
of 1959. Wholesaling and service fail- 


N 


100 to 
$1,000,000 


LIABILITIES 


ures held close to their March levels, 
while manufacturing and construction 
dipped slightly. 

Construction casualties, however, 
showed a steep climb from April a 
year ago—they rose over a third, with 
the sharpest upturns from 1959 
among subcontractors. Compared to 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Mar. 
1960 


Apr. % 


Apr. 
1959 Chg f 


1960 


Dun’s FAILure 
INDEX* 

Unadjusted. 
Adjusted, 

seasonally 


NUMBER OF FAILURES. 1376 


NUMBER BY SIZE OF 
Dest 

Under $5,000... 

$5,000-—$25,000... 

$25 ,000—$100,000 

Over $100,000 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY 
CGsROUPS 
Manufacturing. . 224 202 
Wholesale trade 143 132 
Retail trade.... : 607 671 
€ onstruction Ld 241 166 
Commercial service Z 120 121 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
(CURRENT $69192 $70193 371907 — 4 
Porat * 70338 70393 72659 } 
*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Brapsrreeetr Reference Book. 
tPer cent change, April 1960 from April 1959 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. *“Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, af- 
filhated and supply companies, or governments; they 
do not imclude long-term publicly held obligations. 
industr y 
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Accept this 
silver- dollar 
paperweight FREE 


Genuine U.S. Silver Dollar in heavy Lucite 


..and see how 
a Marchant 
can cut your 
figuring time 
25% or more! 


You can profit by using a Marchant figuring 
machine that turns out more work faster. 
We'll give you a beautiful and unusual 
Silver-Dollar Paperweight, just for seeing this 
happen on typical figuring jobs of your own. 
See how a fast-stepping Marchant calculator 
would save you time and money by slashing 
costly overhead. 

There’s a Marchant model specially 
designed for your kinds of figuring, and it is 
easy to own on your choice of a variety of 
time-payment and leasing plans. 

Generous trade-ins, too. 


World’s fastest desk calculator Send for your vagerweleht now! 


Receive a gleaming, American silver dollar encased in 
A Marchant calculator operates at twice the highest speed of any a handsome block of jewel-clear Lucite. No printing or 
other calculator. The fully automatic transflo medel, illus- Nr" Gaiehouiben Gham deh whee co gk en : 
trated, also has an exclusive transfer key that eliminates many 
hand operations from chain figuring, such as invoice multiplica- 
tions followed by discounts and taxes. This feature alone can cut 
your figuring time 25% or more! 


MARCHANT: 


Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 


Attach coupon to your business 
letterhead and 
mail now! 


Marchant Division of s/c [maf Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
Oakland 8, California 
Please instruct the nearby Marchant office to deliver my free Silver-Dollar 


Paperweight when it is convenient for me to try a Marchant Transfio caiculator 
on my own figurework, without obligation. 


NAME 
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4 


TITLE aes 

Request honored only when made with this coupon, with name and titie filled in 

and business letterhead attached. Limited stock—offer subject to supply on hand H 
H.¢ 
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April 1959, there was no change in 
tolls among service industries, but 
there was a rise of 6 per cent in man- 
ufacturing and wholesaling. Within 
retailing, general merchandise and ap- 
parel failures dropped, but there were 
increases of over 20 per cent among 
floor coverings, hardware and auto- 
motive dealers, and garages. 

Only New England and the Middle 
and South Atlantic States reported 
casualty declines from March. Fail- 
ures in the Middle Atlantic States fell 
to the lowest level in six months, but 
in the Mountain and Pacific States 
they surged to post-war highs. Tolls 
in non-metropolitan districts were the 
heaviest in two years, but large cities 
also suffered appreciably heavier mor- 
talities. Failures in Illinois, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia were largely responsible for the 
year-to-year rise. 


FAILURES BY DrviIsion oF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million §$ 
(Four Months) 

1960 1959 1960 1959 
MINING. MANUFACTURING 5 75 73.6 
Mining—<coal, oil, misc 2 4.) 1.6 
F ood and kindred products ; $7 5.0 
Textile products, apparel 
Lumber, lumber products 


4 


Paper, printing, publishing 


CREATES | i a vx'p i : "4 : ? Chemicals, allied products 


Leather, leather products 
Stone, clay, glass products 


THE MARK oe “ a Iron, steel, products 
a alec s baal Machinery 
4 : sag Fe Transportation 
OF io SS aia ‘vai equipment 


Miscellaneous 


EXCELLENCE | WHOLESALE TRAD# 


Food and farm products 
gives you: Crisp, full-bodied, execu- Apparel 
.: . : Irygoods 
tive impressions .. . Superb originals rygoods. 
, : Lumber, bidg mats, 
(and that means fine copies) for all wrretae 
copying processes .. . Non-smear, Chemicals and drugs 
Executive Typing + Offset Masters smudge-proof permanence. . . In- Motor vehicles, equipment 
drig is fi f ing P ; ; Miscellaneous 
Originals for All Copying Processes visible, halo-free erasures . . . Econ- sat sk 
omy of 50°, more yardage than con- Rerau. Trapt 2477 
The sharpness and uniformity of ventional ribbons on the same Food and liquor 330 
write you've never before been able diameter spool... Freedom from General merchandise S 
b ty bb " Apparel and accessories 3$3 
. . > . . 7. > > és , ‘- , - 
to achieve with a conventional type troublesome ridbbon-fixing interrup Furniture, furnishings 154 
writer ribbon—the clarity of impres- tions Lumber bide mats 
sion that actually approaches quality Make vour “mark of excellence” ndwre 160 
: ‘oe ' Ra : Automotive group 398 
printing— that’s what you'll get with ~=with a Columbia M-50 ribbon! Fora eatin: demaiitee whemee- >: iene 
the Columbia M-SO ribbon! free demonstration of the M-50 on Drug stores $5 
Made of whisper-thin, tiger-strong your equipment write: Columbia Miscellaneous 279 
polyester him, dual coated with a Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc.. Cinintiaiaaiaati 949 
i a cy ‘ ON 
special ink by a patented Columbia 1046 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, Qeaereh tide contrac: 
process, the Columbia M-50 ribbon New York tors 
Building subcontractors 


mm ww hs = bh oO 


Other contractors 
Alwoys send 


te | 
M-50 RIBBON BY 9 time sover COMMERCIAL SERVICH 


Torat. UNtrTep STATES S100 4989 254.0 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest mullion: 


lot necessarily add up to totais 





i 


This report was prepared in the | 

7 . | 
Business Economics Department | 
by Rowena Wyant. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 
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Apeco Bindak Plastic 
Binding Equipment 


LJ 


Apeco Ply-On 
Laminator 
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FIND OUT... 
HOW TO CUT COPY TIME 
AND WASTE IN 4! 


COPY EVERYTHING 

In } | INSTANT 

STEP, 

SEND FOR YOUR 

COPY OF THIS 

NEW FREE 

FULL-COLOR 

BOOK 
NO OBLIGATION, 
JUST MAIL THIS 


POSTAGE-FREE 
CARD TODAY! 











APECO the only 1-step instant copymaker that can 
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Completely Automatic “Once Through” Operation 
Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 





AUTO-STAT 





Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy thing. Just “in and out’’ copies letters, invoices, receipts, 
and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto- charts, blueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs. 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy- etc.—every paper, every color—one or both sides. Every 
maker and it hands it right back along with a clear, sharp, business can use the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat, and it's 
black on white copy. it's that easy——that fast to copy every- priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm 

i ~ 


SEND FOR THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 
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k= os 
16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point out the eee £* & f + 
aos ; ™ 
Z ; a 


many Money and Time Saving applications and advantages of Apeco a 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can save you =, . T <— 
thousands of dollars annually for your business. ? OB ~ 2... cpiiaabden te 
e* Sus “EGS was ores LAMINATORS 
Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush Your Free Book To You MOY a | , 
- 
< 


= ~_ 2 BINDERS 
— 


ai, he fulure ih Your. offile today . 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


& APECO | 2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, iilinois 


& “APECO. APECO AUTO STAT end UNIMATIC are trade marks of American Photocopy Equipment Company Reg = U S Pet OFF 





RECORDAK 
ANNOOGNCES 


fastest, most versatile 
microfilmer ever built! 


fhe new 


Onis half the size you’d expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet the trim new 
RecOoRDAK RELIANT 3500 Microfilmer lets 
you handle more work, more ethciently than 


ever betore. 
NEW PERFORMANCE 


‘The more vou know about microfilming. the 


more vou'll marvel at the wav the RELIANT, 


500 does its job. For example, in one minute it 
photographs the fronts and backs of 500 
checks... 


cancels each li: 


indexes the film...and endorses or 
Y) when optional RECORDAK 


endorser is usec 


Operation is completely automatic, and 
noise-free aside from the hushed “‘tat, tat” of 
microfilmed checks or other items pouring in 
sequence into the recelving tray. 

Precision controls are constantly on guard 
to prevent “double-feeding” of documents. . . 
to guide them safely through the microfilmer 

.. to “supervise” over-all machine perform- 
ance and make your operator’s job unbeliev- 


ably easy and trouble-free. 


NEW CONVENIENCE 


Operator simply slides out film unit to load 
film. or to substitute a film unit with a differ- 





ent reduction ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1). This 
“instant changeover” also makes it practical for 
various departments to microfilm with their own 
hlm umits—unitizing their work, and reducing 
need for extra microfilmers. 

Many other conveniences—tor example, with the 
flick of 


(fronts and backs) to duo recording (fronts only) 


a lever vou can switch from duplex 


at the higher reduction ratios. 


NEW STYLING 
The Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer’s 


trim good looks complement today’s modern 
othces—reflect, in still another way, the experience 
gained by RECORDAK in thirty-three years of 
microfilming research and development. See the 


new Reliant 5OO soon! 


Recordak endorser (low-cost ac- 
cessory) lets you cancel or endorse 
items while microfilming them. 


Kodamatic indexing controls give 
you up to 100 different code settings 
for rapid reference to film image. 


Film wnits can be interchanged 
in seconds to handle work of various 
departments more efficiently. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY HH-6 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Se 
_— RECOURDRK Send free 4-color folder describing new Recornak 
RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming oe Sih sa Bsc 38 Position____ 
—now in its 33rd year 











Company teen aie 


IN CANADA contact Recordok of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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[he economy of MONOPANL 


... YOURS, WITH A BUTLER PRE-ENG/INEERED BUILDING 


Jeauty that gives the look of leadership and cut construction cost and time. And, you have 
attracts customers. Economy that saves time an enduring, insulated wall, completely finished 
and money. Now, more than ever, these can be ... completely weatherproof. 

yours with a Butler building and Monopanl. Monopanl is the newest reason why the 
Monopanl is Butler’s new factory-insulated wall sutler Building Svstem is the lowest-cost way 
panel. For the first time, an insulated curtain to build well. Rigid frame, clear span construc- 
wall, complete inside and out, is factory fabri- tion assures you exceptional strength... 
cated to fita pre-engineered structural system. column-free roominess. Construction of the 
It’s beautiful, in hammered embossed alumi- basic building is a fast assembly job. You’re in 
num, choice of 20 architectural colors on alu- business much sooner. 

minum, or galvanized steel. Box-shaped flutes Get full details on Butler buildings and 
create a substantial looking sculptured form... Monopanil from your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
no visible joints or fasteners to mar the beauty. in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
It's economical ... ease and speed of installation “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising - Contract Manufacturing 





Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Ca e Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, II! 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Oho « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—The politi- 
cal platform season is upon us. The 
Democrats and the Republicans will 
soon be giving the voters their ver- 
sions of what they have achieved in 
the past and hope to accomplish in 
the future. 

Platforms are campaign documents 
that contain campaign promises, and 
most voters don't think they are 
meant to be believed. But the plat- 
forms deserve better than the cynical 
abuse that normally is their lot, for 
they are the end product of long de- 
bates and bitter wrangles within the 
drafting committees. When the Dem- 
ocrats endorsed a civil rights plank 
that the Southerners would not accept 
in 1948, Alabama and Mississippi 
walked out of the convention. And 
when the Democrats bowed to textile 
industry demands and proclaimed in 
1956 that imports are causing “seri- 
ous economic injury io hundreds of 
thousands” of American workers, 
they took a dramatic step away from 
the traditional free trade position of 
their party. 

The 1960 Resolutions Committees 
wont officially begin work until July. 
But special Democratic platform 
groups have been holding public hear- 
ings in key cities for the past month. 
Their declared objective is to gather 
information on major issues for the 
platform. Actually the hearings seem 
to be a shrewd maneuver to publicize 
Democratic criticisms of Eisenhower 
Administration policies. 


“Sneak” previews 

The voters already have had gen- 
erous previews of the platforms that 
will be drafted in July. The Demo- 
crats supplied theirs in a series of spe- 
cial reports published by the liberal 
Democratic Advisory Council that 
covers everything from foreign policy 
to domestic economics and should 
provide a good share of the essential 
timber for the hammers and saws of 


JUNE 1960 


~. JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


Tight money and economic growth 


two key issues make 


basic timber for 1960 platform carpenters. 


“Unfair!” cries the Federal Reserve at charges that rising 


interest rates contribute to inflation. 


The Administration may have more trouble than it thought 


in gaining a budgetary surplus for fiscal 1961. 


platform committee members in July. 

The Republican preview came in a 
group of four reports published last 
October by a special 40-man Com- 
mittee on Program and Progress, 
headed by Charles H. Percy, presi- 
dent of Bell & Howell Company. De- 
scribed as a statement of goals de- 
signed to meet the problems of 1976, 
it covers science and _ technology, 
national security and peace, human 
rights and needs, and economic op- 
portunity and progress. 

Both parties’ 1960 platforms will 
be measurably more liberal than the 
1956 statements, just as those, in 
turn, were more liberal than the 1952 
platform. American political attitudes 
aren't changing rapid!y—but they are 
shifting, and the shift is from right to 
left. 

It seems reasonably certain at the 
moment that both platforms will be 
more liberal than the parties which 
supposedly stand on them. This will 
be true of the Democratic statement 
because the basic spadework will be 
done primarily by party intellectuals, 
who are well to the left of the rank- 
and-file Democrat. And it will be true 
of the Republican program because 
that will be drafted under the orders 
of a presidential candidate who is de- 
termined to go before the voters with 
a broadly based statement of political 


principles. Those principles, however, 
have little appeal to the party wheel- 
horses who will control the major 
State delegations at Chicago. 
Vice-President Nixon believes in 
emphasizing the positive features of 
a program and soft-pedaling its ncega- 
tive aspects. Where the GOP instinc- 
tively would be inclined to stress 
holding the line against price in- 
creases, Nixon would rather say that 
the nation can achieve steady eco- 
nomic growth by following anti-infla- 
tionary programs. Where old-line 
party members would be disposed to 
talk about balancing the budget as a 
good in itself, Nixon would rather 
emphasize the importance of a power- 
ful military establishment—referring 
to a balanced budget as onc means we 
can use to keep the economy strong. 


The issues: credit and growth 

The economic sections of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican platforms will 
clash at one point after another, but 
the two most important disputes will 
be over tight money and economic 
growth. 

The Democrats are now firmly 
committed to the position that the 
Eisenhower Administration has made 
money excessively tight, that loans 
are too difficult to obtain, and that 
interest rates are too high. The Dem- 
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ocratic Advisory Council declared in 
December that the Administration's 
“high interest policy” has contributed 
to inflation, instead of holding prices 
in check as the Republicans claim. It 
also charged that high interest rates 
have added to the cost of managing 
the Federal debt, as well as to local 
government borrowing costs, have 
made it more expensive to obtain 
mortgage loans, installment credit, 
life insurance loans, and small busi- 
ness and farm loans. 

For its part, the Republican report 
entered a vigorous defense of the 
monetary and fiscal policies that the 
independent Federal Reserve System 
and the Administration have been fol- 
lowing. The Republican platform will 
do as much, or more. The Percy com- 
mittee report, prepared by a subcom- 
mittee under Gabriel Hauge. former 
economic assistant to the President, 
countered Democratic complaints of 
tight money with a favorite Hauge 
charge: the Democrats want “loose 
money.” 


And after the election? 

[It’s quite certain that the Republi- 
Industry conquers new frontiers cans will continue to follow thei 
‘ present monetary and fiscal policies 
...backed by modern insurance technology _| it their nominee wins in November. 

It’s far from sure, however, that if 
aye : | 3 , 7 they are victorious the Democrats will 
Today multimillion dollar industrial projects are being established swing over to the easy money ‘ap- 
at the sources of raw materials... often in remote places in proach their most vocal spokesmen 
the world, in the midst of virgin forests and rugged terrain. advocate. They began their attack on 

Protecting the owners, architects and contractors in this type what they then called “hard money” 
before the 1956 convention and have 
been sniping away ever since. But 
: 7 . Congressional proponents of easy 
engineers. It is our job to help safeguard these huge investments, money have been unable to carry a 


of venture through professional application of insurance is a job 
for Marsh & Mclennan’s qualified insurance technicians and 


maintain continuity of operation and minimize insurance costs. majority of their colleagues with them, 
The ability to serve in new and better | and from the White House a Demo- 
On the job 1 crat would look at monetary prob- 
| wherever a q 3 ee 
Marsh & McLennan. Our services reflect client's interest lems from an angle sharply different 
be of stoke from the one favored by most of the 
; | 3 party's Advisory Council. 
experience from working with many a =a Economic growth promises to be a 
industries, but an advanced creativeness Ay \_1 fF go NE central issue in the campaign. Repub- 
a | SN licans believe the prime responsibility 
present day requirements. SS 7. v df for economic growth rests on the ini- 
So tiative of individual business men: 
Democrats say the Federal Govern- 
MARSH & McLerE NNAN ment should accept far more respon- 
INCORPORATED sibility for allocating national re- 
Foseernere hows sources than it has thus far, 
: / The dispute can be oversimplified, 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES @ AVERAGE ADJUSTERS for the Federal Government now in- 
fluences economic growth directly and 
indirectly through a broad array of 
programs—tax incentives, subsidies, 
mortgage insurance, farm price sup- 
ports, public construction, slum clear- 
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ance, small business loans, d:fense 
contracts. 

[he argument is not between those 
who would have the Federal Govern- 
ment do nothing and those who want 
it to do everything, although it is 
often, and misleadingly, made to 
sound like that. In reality, it is a 


debate over the central question of 


whether the Federal Government 
should actively guide a larger share 
of resources away from consumer 
goods and into weapons, foreign aid, 
schools, hospitals, housing. roads, 
dams and other public projects. The 
Democrats would have the Federal 
Government do mere and the Repub- 
licans would have it do less—or, at 
the limit, very little more. 


The FRB Hits Back 


The Federal Reserve Board has pulled 
together some figures to counter argu- 
ments that rising interest rates are 
inflationary and add to costs. It fig- 
ures that interest payments are only 
1.4 per cent of total state government 
disbursements, 3.3 per cent of mu- 
nicipal expenditures. The central bank 
is sensitive to the charge that it delib- 
erately tries to boost interest rates to 
curb borrowing in prosperous times. 

What the Federal Reserve does try 
io do is limit the supply of money 
and credit to an amount that con- 
sumers and business men can use 
without generating inflationary buying 
pressures. Interest costs are the price 
of money. They go up in good times 
because the demand for money rises 
faster than the supply. 


Uncertain Surplus 


The Administration still hopes the 
Federal Government will have a 
budget surplus in fiscal 1961, the year 
that begins July 1, but the black-ink 
entry is not yet in the bag. As of this 
writing, Congress is refusing to grant 
some of the revenue increases Mr. 
Fisenhower asked—and the rejections 
may chop as much as $1 billion from 
the projected $2.4 billion surpius. 
The lawmakers are also giving sym- 
pathetic consideration to a number 
of Administration-opposed spending 
programs which, if enacted, could add 
substantial sums to the spending total 
the President forecast in his January 


budget message. What is more, if | 


business activity falls short of expec- 
tations, Government tax receipts will 
fall short, too. END 





see how Kleinschmidt teleprinters 
provide substantial savings 
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data processing systems 
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Now you can choose your teleprinter equipment .. . based on competitive 
cost, quality, reliability and service. Kleinschmidt is a world pioneer in the 
development and design of teleprinters. As a basic manufacturer of this 
equipment, Kleinschmidt can lease or sell direct-to-user, thus providing im- 
portant savings over present common carrier rates. New equipment is installed 
Complete service and maintenance facilities are available. Kleinachmidt 
engineers are ready to discuss your specific needs now. 


Typing Reperforator 
perforates, transmits and 
receives in tape form 


Tele- Transmitter 
transmits from information 
stored on punched tape. 
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Yoder Roll-Forming 
Equipment mass-produces 
Shapes accurately, 
economically 


Yoder Roll-Forming Equipment, even 
with part-time operation, can effect 
significant savings in many metal 
working applications and industries. 
Shapes, simple or complex, can be 
quickly and economically produced 
the Yoder way from a wide variety 
of flat-rolled coated or uncoated stock 
.s+.in thickness up to %4 inch...in 
speeds up to 50,000 feet per day. 


Yoder engineers flexibility and pre- 
cision into metal forming operations. 
For example: many basic shape modi- 
fications, such as coiling, welding, 
notching, ring-forming, perforating, 
and cutting to length can be simul- 
taneously accomplished with little or 
no additional labor cost. 


Yoder also makes a complete line of 
Rotary Slitters and Pipe and Tube 
Mills. Profit from Yoder’s years of 
engineering and service experience, 
contact your local Yoder repre- 
sentative or send for the Yoder Roll- 
Forming Manual, 


This fully-illustrated 88. 
page book clearly discusses 
every important aspect of 
Yoder Roll-Forming Equip- 
ment and methods... it’s 
yours for the asking! 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohie 


COLD ROLL 
FORMING 
MACHINES 
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Gaging a company’s vitality 


The public’s trust in management 


A healthy concept of profit 


R&D: “The industry of discovery” 


Ameri- 


FREDERICK B. KAPPEL, president, 


can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Secrets of Business Vitality 


A company may be in the full bloom 
of current prosperity—but dying on 
the vine so far as its power to build 
the future is concerned. What are the 
signs that its vitality is waning? If 
its people cling to old ways in the 
face of new situations; if they have 
nothing to strive for, to become; if 
there is a decline in “reflective” think- 
ing about the adequacy of current 
methods, as distinguished from “ac- 
tion” thinking; if older managers insist 
that new men adhere rigidly to meth- 
ods that were successful in the past; if 
there is a low tolerance for construc- 
tive criticism. 

What makes a vit il business? Vital 
people make it—not machines or dol- 
lars or material resources of any kind. 


| There is some potential of vitality in 


nearly all people, and a business can 
bring this out by offering the oppor- 
tunity and incentive for work that ts 
meaningful to the man who does it, by 
setting exciting goals, by encouraging 
constructive and stimulating relation- 
ships, by supporting attitudes of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, by up- 


holding the kind of business character 
and ethics that allow employees to 
maintain their standing as respected 
members of the community, by de- 
manding their best at all times. 

From a McKinsey Foundation Lecture de- 
livered before the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business. 


RUDOLPH F. BANNOW, president, Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers. 


A Job for Management 


People have an abiding trust in man- 
agement’s ability to keep increasing 
jobs, wages, fringe benefits, the stand- 
ard of living, and prosperity in gen- 
eral. People have this trust—but often 
without any real understanding of the 
management function or the condi- 
tions management needs to do its job 
well. For instance, finance, research, 
manufacturing processes, sales, and 
distribution may be organized per- 
fectly—but if manpower Is not organ- 
ized and utilized effectively, the enter- 
prise can come apart at the seams. 
Management has a responsibility to 
look out for its people—all of them 
—right down to the night watchman, 
and to manage well enough so that all 
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the challenge 
of change... 








The Lure of California 


The reason for Westering has changed 
through the years, but whether gold, 
silver, sunshine or science, the strong 
pull has never diminished. And as each 
great wave of Argonauts has come, 
new needs have challenged the busi- 
ness community. Two banks have al- 
ways stepped out to meet this change. 
They have shared a daring and a 
flair for service that have made them 
one in spirit since the early 1850's. 


Wells Fargo opened a banking and 
express office in San Francisco in 
1852 to end the miner’s nightmare of 
losing his gold. Two years later, in 
1854, the first of the family of banks 
that became American Trust Company 
was established as the San Francisco 
Accumulating Fund Association. It 
offered the West’s first systematic 
savings plan. In 1857, this became 
the Savings & Loan Society. 


The First Branch Banking 


Wherever there was a need, Wells 
Fargo soon opened an office, and its 
network in the Mother Lode was the 
first branch bank system in the West. 
Through these banking and express 
offices, Wells Fargo weighed, stored 
and shipped countless millions in gold 
dust and bullion. Much of this was 
carried by its famous stages. 


Urban Banking Expands 


Meanwhile, the American Trust fore- 
runner was pioneering in urban 
banking. In 1858, it introduced the 
first installment loans on real estate. 
In 1862, its members formulated and 
supported the first California bank- 
ing law, then opened the first bank 
under this act-——the San Francisco 
Savings Union. 


The Family Trees 


As the Comstock Lode brought fab- 
ulous new riches to California in the 
Silver Seventies, the family trees of 
both Wells Fargo and American Trust 
were growing. Four of the Silver 
Kings — Flood, Fair, Mackay and 
O’Brien — established the Nevada 
Bank in 1876 with the largest capital 
in the country. The first trust com- 
pany west. of the Rockies, the Union 
Trust Company, was formed in 1893. 
Both were major forces in the ex- 
panding Wells Fargo Bank. Two of 
the biggest American Trust banks 
opened their doors, too. In 1875, the 
First National Gold Bank in Oakland, 
and in 1899, the Mercantile Trust 
Company in San Francisco. 


The Earth Trembied 


On April 18, 1906, the great tremor 
lasted just 48 seconds, but it meant 
holocaust in San Francisco. But even 
earthquake and fire didn’t disturb 
bank business for long. With custom- 
ary pride in “business as usual,” Wells 
Fargo wired its correspondents that 





funds would be available “as soon as 
the vaults have cooled enough to 
open.” In only a matter of days Wells 
Fargo and the American Trust pred- 
ecessor were back in full operation. 


The Changing Land 


In the early Twentieth Century, the 
lavish land began to realize its vast 
potential and agriculture became a 
science. In the cities fanning out 
around the Bay, the need for capital, 
the need for more services, brought 
branch banking as we know it today. 
Many banks joined the American 
Trust family to put the full scope of 
metropolitan banking to work for 
their customers. By 1927, when the 
American Bank and Mercantile Trust 
became American Trust Company, the 
family included branches in every 
major community in the Bay Area. 


Industry Grows 


Steel, minerals, salt, gas, oil, timber, 
food processing were the foundation 
that made San Francisco the great 
business center of the West. Wells 
Fargo, serving these many industries 
with skill and knowledge, emerged 
as a major commercial bank with 
correspondents around the world. Its 
foreign service, which had originated 
in the shipment of treasure, was ex- 
panded to serve the vast Pacific basin. 


It was the versatility of the land 
arcing the Bay, coupled with the 
sound financial and business principles 
of a people wise in its riches, that 
checked the blow of the Depression. 
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Battleship Gray—the War Years 


World War II began and people 
came to Northern California by the 
hundreds of thousands. They poured 
across the great Bay bridges to work 
in shipyards, supply depots, refineries, 
tank factories. Here servicemen and 
their families said good-bye and hello 
—and for many this was the remem- 
bered time that brought them back 
to stay. Today, we are still in the 
midst of this great wave of migration. 


The New World of Money 


Wars and Westering have brought 
new financial needa, too. The economic 
profile of the population has changed. 

More people have more income and WE ARS FARGO 
they are learning new ways to use 
and conserve it. To meet these needs, 

Wells Fargo and American Trust BANK 


have expanded their services into a 
new pattern for a new time. 18 Ay 52 
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Together 
Thus, for more than a century, both 

banks have met every sweeping AMERICAN 
change with courage and imagina- 
tion. The years ahead hold challenges TRUST 
as great as those of yesterday and 
today. We are proud of the part we 
have played as two banks. Now, as 


one bank, we welcome an even more 
demanding tomorrow. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYST! MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Statement of Condition, March 31, 1960 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 413,089,300.30 Deposits $2,230 523,079.66 
U.S. Government Obligations 516,803 ,935.92 Acceptances Outstanding 4,650,780.55 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 140,397 ,042.17 Reserve for Unearned Discount 15,998,747.83 
Other Bonds and Securities 11,011,647.26 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 28,573 ,358.72 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,050,000.00 Mitel Dheede Duschoned $,400,000.00 
a  o sueganesranets Other Liabilities 9,765,318.40 
Loans and Discounts 1,325,431,514.69 
Bank Premises and Equipment 21 357,849.57 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 4,517,328.40 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock $43 298,750.00 


($10.00 par value) 


Surplus 91.701,250.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets 18, 232,690.48 Undivided Profits 33,480,024.63 168,480,024.63 


—— en ee ee 


Total Resources $2, 466 391,309.79 Tota! Liabilities $2,466,391 309.79 





United States Government and other securities carried at $298,248,207.73 are pledged to secure U.S. Govern- 
ment Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS: *FRAZER A. BAILEY, San Francisco WAKEFIELD BAKER, President, Baker & Hamilton KENNETH K. BECHTEL. Chairman of 
the Board, Industrial Indemnity Company PAUL A. BISSINGER, Vice President, Bissinger & Co. COLBERT COLDWELL, Coldwell, Banker & 
Company PETER COOK, JR., Ric Vista RANSOM M. COOK, President PAUL L. DAVIES, Chairman of the Board, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation *SIDNEY M. EHRMAN, Attorney-at-Law CHARLES ELSEY, San Francisco *HECTOR ESCOBOSA, President, I. Magnin & Co. 
JAMES FLOOD, Trustee, Flood Estate J. A. FOLGER, President, J. A. Folger & Co. W.P. FULLER III, Vice President, W. P. Fuller & Co. 
B. R. FUNSTEN, President, B. R. Funsten & Co. F. J. HELLMAN, Executive Vice President I. W. HELLMAN. Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM L, KEADY, President, Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation *J. R. KNOWLAND, Publisher, Oakiand Tribune DANIEL E. KOSHLAND. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Levi Strauss & Company JAMES K. LOCHEAD, Piedmont *GEORGE I. LONG, JR.. President, Ampex 
Corporation DONALD MACLEAN, President, California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation *J. W. MAILLIARD III, Vice President, 
Mailliard & Schmiedell *DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN, President, Homestake Mining Company WILSON MEYER, Chairman of the Board, Wilson 
& Geo. Meyer & Co. ROBERT W. MILLER, Chairman of the Board, Pacific Lighting Corporation GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY, Chairman of the 
Board, Kern County Land Company *HENRY D. NICHOLS, Chairman of the Board, Tubbs Cordage Co. HERMAN PHLEGER. Brobeck. Phieger 
& Harrison, Attorneys ALLAN SPROUL, Kentfield MARK R. SULLIVAN, Chairman of the Board, The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
J. D. ZELLERBACH, Chairman of the Board, Crown Zellerbach Corporation * ADVISORY DIRECTORS 








its employees can earn a good living. 

But, in turn, its employees need to 
understand that management must be 
allowed to manage. It is not doing 
its job if it abdicates its decision- 
making responsibility to committees 
or higher authorities—or to union 
stewards and Government bodies. To 
meet its responsibilities, management 
must have the authority to improve 
efficiency in every possible way, to 
compete in every possible way, to or- 
ganize men, money and materials so 
as to achieve the best possible result. 
From an address to the 32nd NAM Insti- 
tute on Industrial Relations. 





JOHN R. CONRAD, president, S&C Elec- 


tric Company. 


The Morality of Profit 


Today, profit is a nasty word. Why? 
Because long ago the abusive dissipa- 
tion of excessive earnings by the 
greedy inspired the moralists’ and hu- 
manitarians criticisms. Yet “profit” is 
no longer the tribute exacted by the 
keeper of a toll gate or the ransom 
demanded by the highwayman who 
commands a narrow gorge. 

The world today provides many 
horrifying illustrations of the immor- 
ality of “no-profit.” Deductible busi- 
ness entertainment has reached fan- 
tastic proportions, which the historian 
may liken to the last extravaganzas of 
the Roman Empire. Unreasonable 
speculation is another by-product of 
no-profit. No-profit has forced many 
manufacturers to cut corners—there 
is an awful lot of shoddy merchandise 
designed around a price tag. 

In any economy, some impersonal 
mechanism must measure wants and 
meter capital formation and flow. 
Prices and profits perform these func- 
tions. If prices are not free to move 
with supply and demand, the real 
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wants of the people cannot be meas- 
ured. If profits are not free of re- 
straint, capital cannot flow where it 
will do the most real good. 

22nd 


From an address to the {nnual 


{ymerican Power Conterence 
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MARK W. CRESAP, Jr., president, Westine- 
house Electric € orp. 


Promoting Basic Research 


A new industry has come on to the 
American scene. It is our greatest 
hope for accelerating our national 
growth and maintaining a strong posi- 
tion in a dangerous world. { refer to 
what the late Dr. Sumner Slichter 
named “the industry of discovery.” 
Now we are working not only with 
new products, processes, and mate- 
rials, but also with new principles and 
concepts. Yet national expenditures 
for basic research-—involving relative- 
ly small sums of money——have not 
kept pace with those for applied re- 
search. And there are strong argu- 
ments against the Government's pay- 
ing a still higher percentage of this 
bill—excessive control, to mention 
only one. If industry is to provide the 
additional support, however, it must 
be given incentives. Outright tax cred- 
it for research contributions and a 
write-off of more than 100 per cent 
of expenditures on research facilities 
are two of several proposed. 

The only known element in our sci- 
entific and technological race with the 
Soviet Union is the fatal consequence 
if we come in second. Our country has 
tremendous resources in materials, fa- 
cilities, capital, and human talent. We 
will never lose the struggle for re- 
search supremacy if we decide what 
we must do—and then do it with en- 
ergy, courage and decision. 





From a speech before the Economic Club 
of Detroit. 
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Armed 


Forces 


Standardize Microfilm 


Engineering Data Micro-reproduction 
System Covers Films, Punch Cards, 
Aperture Cards 


The Armed Forces, operating active files containing 
more than 50 million drawings, have set military 
requirements for microfilming engineering drawings 
and related data. 

The standards and specifications released April 
15, 1960, by the Department of Defense for its 
Engineering Data Micro-reproduction System es- 
tablish uniform methods for microfilming and stand- 
ard formats for data presentation. 

These uniform methods and standard formats, 
the Defense Department said, offer great space, 
time, and money savings. 

New possibilities for inter-service exchange of 
engineering data are opened through the use of 
microfilmed drawings and related data, the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced. 


What does this mean to industry? 


Military agencies using the specifications of the 
Engineering Data Micro-reproduction System will 
ask contractors to submit engineering data in 35mm 
roll microfilm and punch cards. From the microfilm 
and punch cards, such military agencies make aper- 
ture cards to distribute engineering data for the 
procurement, maintenance, and supply of the na- 
tion’s weapons systems. 


In addition, other military agencies may require 
contractors to submit completed aperture cards. 
In these cases, the master microfilm and distribution 
copies are furnished in mounted aperture cards. 

Even now, a number of prime contractors and 
sub-contractors are using a portion of the newly- 
adopted specifications and standards. For them, the 
new requirements will be integrated into existing 
programs. 

Many contractors, anticipating the standards and 
specifications, have held microfilm programs in 
abeyance. Their engineering departments now have 
a ready-made set of instructions for upcoming 
programs. 

The new standards and specifications are expected 
to have a cumulative effect. As more companies have 
microfilm equipment, industry will intensify its use 
of microfilm for distributing data. Even before speci- 
fications were announced, prime and sub-contrac- 
tors were exchanging engineering data in micro- 
film format. 


industry heiped set standards 


Compatibility with industry is the keystone in the 
new standards and specifications of the Department 
of Defense. Industry originates much of the engi- 
neering data used by the DOD. Industry, in helping 
to set requirements, has created instructions that 
can be used for its own operations. 


Standards cover broad areas 


The standards and specifications documents already 
released are: 

MIL-M-9868, Microfilming of Engineering Docu- 
ments, 35mm Requirements for; 

MIL-P-9879, Photographing of Construction/ 
Architectural Drawings, Maps and Related Docu- 
ments, 105mm, requirements for: 

MIL-C-9877, Cards, Aperture; 

MIL-C-9878 Cards, Tabulating and Aperture for 
Engineering Data Micro-reproduction System; 
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MIL-STD 804, Formats and Coding of Tabulat- 
ing and Aperture Cards for Engineering Data Micro- 
reproduction System; | 

MS-21319, Gage, Aperture Cards No. 201-1. 

Interim Federal Specifications cover silver halide, 
diazo-type, and heat developing microfilm. 

The complete Department of Defense standards 
and specifications cover: 

@ The raw film stock used in microfilm; 
e The methods and techniques of microfilming en- 
gineering data for the Armed Forces; 


The formats of the 
generate aperture cards; 


tabulating cards used to 


The formats of the aperture cards used as carriers 
for the microfilm data; 


The methods and techniques of mounting micro- 
film into aperture cards; 


The wide range of equipment to be used in the 
micro-reproduction system. This equipment in- 
cludes microfilm cameras, testing equipment to 
inspect filmed engineering data, film mounters, 
film printers, and print-out units. 


3M makes microfilm so easy to use 


You can depend on 3M’s continuing research, pre- 
cision manufacturing, and standards-compatible 


products to make microfilm so easy to use. 
FILMSORT Aperture Cards and Copy Cards, 
long used by Government and industry, are designed 


to meet the specifications and standards for the 
Engineering Data Micro-reproduction System. And 


Miodern Microfilm 











THERMO-FAY 
“Filmac 100° Reader -Printer 


THERMO-FAX 
“Filmac 200° Reader-Printer 
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- WHERE RESEARCH [5S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN, 


FILMSORT 
“Inspector 50° Reader 


now, to speed your use of FILMSORT Aperture 
Cards, 3M supplies both the printed card and the 
aperture. You save in shipping costs. You get your 


cards faster. 
FILMSORT Microfilm Copiers, Mounters, 
Readers are designed exclusively for Filmsort Aper- 
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ture Cards. They are snaieeds to make your micro- 
reproduction system profitable. 

THERMO-FAX ‘“Filmac 200°’ Reader-Printers 
make microfilm practical for industry and Govern- 
ment. The advantages of a reader and a printer are 
combined in one compact, low cost unit. Huge 
viewing screen... simple push-button operation... 
you can obtain copy after copy in 18” x 24” size, or 
half size prints, of engineering drawings and records 
from microfilm in FILMSORT Aperture Cards. 
The “‘Filmac 100” Reader-Printer delivers 8!” x 
11” copies in seconds. 

For more information about the 
Department microfilm specifications and how they 
affect your business, mail the coupon right away. 
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new Defense 


Products from 3M 


FILMSORT 
Semiautomatic Optical Mounter 


FILMSORT 
“Umoprinter’ Copier 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. FB8K-60, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send detailed information on the new Department of 
Defense standards and specifications and about 3M Micro 
firm Products. 


Name 





Title 


Company 


Address 


__4one.__ State 
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DRAULIC 


.. another 


HOUGHTON 


THE ONLY 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Beuciuns 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEMS 


FIRE-RESISTANT 
HYDRAULIC FLUIDS 


Fortified Houghto-Safe fire-resistant hydraulic fluid is 
used in Polaris missile launching systems in atomic sub- 
marines. Houghton VIX-SYN synthetic rubber packings 


are also used in these submarines. 
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fied fluids were among the first 
fire-resistant synthetic hy- 
draulic fluids developed for in- 
dustry and Navy carriers and 
| . missile handling and launch- 
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= r. Houghton Houghto-Safe forti- 
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ing equipment. Now available 
in a wide range of water-gly- 
col, phosphate ester, and 
water-oil emulsion formula- 
tions, fortified Houghto-Safe 
fluids (and compatible pack- 
ings) meet almost any types 
and degrees of fire-hazardous 
applications. 





ENGINEER 


XQ ES 
man who knows _.-— 


as 
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HOUGHTON KNOW-HOW helps! 


In the Houghton Line, there’s a full range of new, 
as well as old, established hydraulic fluids and 
packings to improve most any hydraulic process. 
But making these products is only half the 
Houghton story. 


More important is Houghton’s ability to make 
them work for you... just as they are doing for 
the U.S. Navy .. . job-tailoring each to fit your 
particular application. Most important, Houghton 
gives you the benefit of many years of experience 
and research in all areas of hydraulics to help solve 


HYDRAULIC OILS 
AND ADDITIVES 


HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


the immediate problem in yours. That’s the 
unique niche Houghton has carved for itself all 
over the world. And it’s one where our leadership 
has never been challenged. 


Near you there’s a Houghton Man whose broad 
hydraulic know-how and on-the-job-’til-it’s-done 
service is yours with every item in the Houghton 
Line. He’s a good man to have on your team. Cail 
him or write E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh 
Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


how much 


ON-THE-JOB SERVICE... 





Houghton Hydro-Drive oils, 
fortified for high oxidation 
stability, solvent action, cor- 
rosion resistance, rust preven- 
tion and film strength, are 
well known for their low cost, 
trouble free performance in 
hydraulic applications. In 
closed water systems, 
Houghton Hydrolubric added 
to the water has provided lu- 
brication and rust protection 
for the entire system. 





Leadership in packings stand- 
ardization is one reason major 
hydraulic equipment man- 
ufacturers consider Houghton 
‘‘packing headquarters” 
Houghton is also the only 
manufacturer who offers a 
complete line of both packings 
aind fluids for any industrial 
hydraulic system . . your 
guarantee of a completely un- 
biased recommendation. 


gd sttY Partne, in product’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. « Chicago, tll. « Carrollton, Ga. 


JUNE 


i9éC 
DU 


Detroit, Mich. 





. the most valuable help 
Houghton can give you. More 
than 100 Houghton sales engi- 
neers are backed by skilled 
laboratory and field techni- 
cians, all experts in their fields. 
Our 96-year reputation rests 
on the ability and integrity of 
these men who are truly your 
Partners in Production 


San Francisco, Calif. «+ Torento, Canada 
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Better buildings for business-like businesses 


Here we show a few pre-engineered steel buildings. They are examples of different sizes 
and uses. There are more. There is one for almost every business or commercial use. 


These attractive and efficient buildings are made of USS Steels—structural steels for the 
framework and galvanized sheets for roofing and siding panels. They were erected quickly 
and inexpensively because they were pre-fabricated and ready to bolt together at the job 
site. It is easy to add more space; just unbolt the end panels and add an extension. Inside, 
columns and rafters do not take up valuable room because the strength of steel permits 
clear span construction. With all steel construction, danger of extensive fire damage is re- 
duced. There’s a steel building here you could use! ! 


For more information about the best pre-engineered steel building for your business, fill 
out the coupon. USS is a registered trademark 
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United States Stee! Corporation 

Room 2831, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania This mark tells you 2 
product is made of modern Steel 


Please send me more information about pre-engineered 
buildings for the following uses: 


S2d7iie=— — 
opel oan 
Acticins 
Lae tees : = - 3 Send information to: 


Name 





Company Name 


Street City 


(Your request for information will be forwarded to manufacturers of steel 
buildings. You will hear directly from them. There is no obligation on your 
part) 
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Will not become obsolete 


| Because the Philco 2000 is truly asyn- 
| chronous, newly developed compo- 
| nents and design improvements may 


be incorporated at any time, without 


redesign of equipment and with no 
reprogramming. The system can 
| always be updated, at minimum cost. 


Ihe Philco 2000 Electronic Data Processing System is the world’s fastest because it 
i | 
is the only asynchronous system commercially available today! Each Comp ete customer service 


Philco provides every important service, 
aperation starts the instant the previous operation is completed, without waiting for a : : 
including : automatic programming, pro- 
: ' ar : an 
se. Asynchronous operation eliminates the time lag that occurs Sena eee pore 
and training tailored to your needs. 





pre-set clock DU 
in all clock-timed systems processes more work in any period 


saves costly waste of time. The Philco 2000 ts the pioneer in allitransistor 


me 


WRITE today for your 
logic and circuitry the computer that changed the industry copy of this new brochure 
on the Philco 2000 com- 
puter... the frst fully- 
transistorized large scale 
data processing system and 


"9 te f the only asynchronous gen 
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f GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION 
PHILCO 2000 4700 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Matter of Degrees 


Ri IN] men are interested in standards. They 
insist on qualitycontrol of materials, performance 
tests of machinery, and measurement of the crafts- 
man’s skills. But when they consider the standards 
upon which the scientist, the professional man, and 
the management generalist must be judged, the end 
often gets confused with the means. This confusion 
is especially apparent when the educational assets 
of a candidate for employment or promotion are 
being considered. 

In recent years, perceptive personnel directors have 
tempered their attitude toward the degree as an over- 
all measurement of a young man’s talents. They look 
for other indications of character, growth, and in- 
tellect of the whole man, especially in selecting candi- 
dates with a managerial potential. This point of view 
needs to be communicated to the graduate himself, 
and occasionally to his scholastic counselors. Most 
of all, it should be communicated to top management, 
which all too often makes a policy of selecting men 
only from the upper 10 per cent of a graduating class. 
This narrow mathematical range may result in the 
rejection of potential leaders who fall through the 
illusory and often faulty mesh of degree patterns. 


Let’s get one thing straight. An educational de- 
gree is an honor, not a commodity. A degree in busi- 
ness administration, science, humanities, medicine, 
law, or divinity is evidence of time, energy, and in- 
telligence applied to self-improvement. It is also a 
recognition of achievement, as measured by estab- 
lished standards of excellence in the field. As a basis 
for the recruitment of technicians and social scien- 
tists, the college degree is a necessary and highly 
desirable criterion. Degrees in economics and the 
humanities are significant in the selection of young 
men with management potential. 


But the letters on the diploma are no guarantee 
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of the executive capacity, moral fiber, or native wis- 
dom essential to imaginative leadership. The B.S., 
M.A., and Ph.D. maintain their luster for those who 
have earned them, but they are no shelter for the 
man who knows all the answers without understand- 
ing the questions. There are no ready-made solutions 
to the human problems of management. 


In the turbulence of technology, formalists in per- 
sonnel selection have warped the significance of the 
college degree by imputing to it a set of values it 
was never intended to reflect. The fact that certain 
doors to advancement are opened only by a Phi 
Beta Kappa key constitutes an abuse of one of our 
noblest academic traditions. The all-too-plain dollar 
sign stamped on the degree in science or engineering 
cannot really be blamed on the educator, for it 
originated in industry's competitive efforts to get the 
keenest intellects available on the graduate honor 
rolls. As evidence, consider the lures dangled in ad- 
vertisements for engineering graduates. 


Industry needs specialists for technology and re- 
search, both in our defense effort and in the de- 
velopment of new civilian products in an era of 
changing methods. Eventually, some of these men 
will evolve into candidates for managerial responsi- 
bility. But the managers of the future cannot come 
from their ranks alone. Industry needs just as ur- 
gently the well-rounded individual who has the long- 
term outlook necessary in a good manager. Such a 
man usually has a college degree—-but more im- 
portant than a degree are certain human attributes 
not easily calibrated by letters of the alphabet 
identifiable qualities of understanding and compas- 
sion that are related to the total human experience. 

If a degree is an honor, let’s regard it as such 
and remind the graduate of this fact when he puts 
his best foot forward in a competitive world. 
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THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT: VI 


The Myth of the 


Communist Superman 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


No business man succeeds in competition without the 


self-confidence that comes from knowing his own strong povnts, 


his rivals’ weaknesses. Yet many of us, alert to 


the Soviet threat, are foolishly afraid of learning the truth 


about the Communist system. 


HOW LITTLE we American business 

men really know about Communism! 
We damn it and we fear it—but we 

consistently refuse to study it. 

In fact, there time, and it 
was not so very long ago, when if a 
young man had been caught reading 
Karl Marx he would have been fired 
out of hand. Even if it had been the 
boss himself, a whispering campaign 
would have started that would eventu- 
ally have compelled him to resign 
from his club. 

I have seen this strange phenome- 
non go full cycle. As a junior at Har- 
vard in I9I1, I was assigned Das 
Kapital as a subject upon which to 
write a paper. | remember it well, for 
[ entitled my report “Marx and Re- 
marks,” a wisecrack which my in- 
structor later told me was responsible 
for my getting an A minus instead of 
a B plus in the course. At that time | 
thought no more of studying Marx 
than I did of reading De Tocqueville 
—and I still wish that we could occa- 
sionally laugh about Communism in- 
stead of always getting so lathered 
up over it. 

Twenty years later, when I was 
president of a school board, | was se- 
verely criticized for opposing the re- 
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moval of Das Kapital from the school 
library. 

And people still point the finger of 
scorn at me because during the dark 
days of the last war I made a speech 
on behalf of Russian War Relief, in 
which I said that blood shed in front 
of Stalingrad in the struggle against 
Hitler was blood shed for me in 
Chicago. 

Even today, when voices are calm- 
ing down a bit as we adjust to the 
Communist challenge, I can think of 
no American business man who will 
admit that he has studied either the 
philosophy or the practices of Com- 
munism. 

This is not like us, and I do not 
quite understand it. In the day-to-day 
operations of our companies, we in- 
variably keep our eyes on the com- 
petition. We get hold of copies of the 
other fellow’s catalogue and read it 
eagerly, page by page. As soon as his 
new model comes out, we rush one 
over to the shop so that the boys can 
take it apart and make a full report. 
We hire pollsters to find out whether 
our rival is getting across to the pub- 
lic better than we are. And it would 
be strange conduct indeed if we should 
fire a salesman because he asked a 


dealer what he thought of the other 
company’s merchandise. 

We don’t behave that way in the 
field of politics, or religion either. It 
is still safe—in most places—for a 
Republican to have lunch with a 
Democrat, and a Christian minister or 
priest may study Buddhism or read 
the Koran without being charged with 
sacrilege. 

But the practitioner of free enter- 
prise who sets out to form his own 
opinion as to what chance Commu- 
nism has to supplant our way of life 
—by examining its tenets and observ- 
ing its programs—runs great risk of 
being branded as a subversive. 

This attitude is unhealthy. It is 
cowardice, not strength. It is_ the 
abandonment of our tradition of free 
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inquiry. It is the true unAmericanism. 

When Khrushchev says he will bury 
us, we should not get angry. We 
should gird up our loins and join bat- 
tle with a cheer, with the banners fly- 
ing and our breastplates burnished 
brightly. And not the battle of mis- 
siles only—the battle for men’s minds 
the world around as well. We badly 
need lusty new champions in dialec- 
tics—men who love a fight, men who 
can take Communism apart ideologi- 
cally and expose it for the social mad- 
nessithat it is, men who know the 
weakness of the enemy as well as they 
do our own dynamic resourcefulness. 
We have nothing to fear but our own 
unwillingness to let the issue be joined. 
And for a nation of salesmen this ts 


apart from tyranny. It is conceivable 
that a new nation, formed by honest 
men who had surveyed the way of life 
in each of the other states, could 
adopt Communism by the full exer- 
cise Of democratic procedures and 
voluntarily live by its ideas. 

They would be wrong. But if we are 
to hold our own in the cosmic debate 
now going on in the remote areas of 
the world, we need to know why they 
would be wrong. 

Let us stand on the record. Let us 
first make it clear that our goal is not 
production for the sake of the goods, 
not religion for the advance- 
ment of a particular faith—nor 
for the denial of faith, not edu- 
cation for the glorification of the 


will be able to document the superior- 
ity of our system. By our standards, 
and when measured against the physi- 
cal comfort and durable satisfactions 
of their people, the Soviets have de- 
voted a disproportionate amount of 
their gross national product to mis- 
sile development and grandstand 
plays in the field of astrophysics. 

We never hear the Kremlin boast 
of the number of new automobile 
registrations. Not even they would 
dare do that, for the most casual visi- 
tor invariably reports that Russian 
streets and highways are barren of 


When Khrushchev says he 
will bury us, we should gird 
up our loins and join the bat- 


State. Instead, we aim to permit | 
each citizen to achieve the ut- 
most fulfillment in his own life 


a surprising limitation. 
What could be more absurd, for 
example, than the pompous Commu- 


nist propaganda that the empty doc- 
trine they offer to a weary and im- 
poverished world is either original or 
revolutionary? Or that Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin were prophets who pro- 
claimed a new social order? 

Revolutionary? What is novel about 
tyranny? Since that remote day when 
the first caveman went round the in- 
tervening rock and successfully clob- 
bered his neighbor because he was 
stronger and carried a bigger stick, 
evil men have oppressed the weak. 
The so-called Communist revolution 
brought nothing to the world but the 
reincarnation of old wrongs. 

We must expose this fraud, and de- 
clare to all mankind that the real rev- 
olution in human affairs is the lucent, 
dynamic concept of the dignity of 
man, of freedom for the individual, 
which finds its fullest expression here 
in the United States. The end of tyr- 


Our attitude towards 


anny—not its perpetuation—is our 
contribution to history. 

We must not stop there, however. 
That is only the first plank in our 
platform. 

If we would permit ourselves to 
study this alien philosophy thought- 
fully, we would probably have to ad- 
mit that, theoretically at least, Com- 
munism could exist as a social order 
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the 
study of Communism is cow- 
ardly and unhealthy. It is 
the true un-Americanism. 


of those objectives which he 
himself has chosen. 

All this we have done su- 
perbly. 

The purpose of our production ts to 
free the individual for the pursuit of 
the good life as he sees the good life. 
And, in retrospect, what we have 
achieved is incredible. No other so- 
cial order yet conceived by man can 
match what we have done. 

Qur gross national product has 
passed the level of $500 billion per 
year, for a nation of 175 million peo- 
ple, and it is doubling every 22 years. 
In the statistical period of fourteen 
years since the passage of the Federal 
Employment Act, employment gen- 
erated by the people themselves and 
not artificially created by the state 
has advanced, on the average, by 
nearly 800,000 per year, while the na- 
tion’s output of goods and service's 
has increased by more than 
50 per cent. What could 
be more _ revolutionary 
than that? 

When we reflect upon 
the crowded living quar- 
ters—intolerable by Amer- 
ican standards—which are 
the lot of most Soviet 
workers, let us remember 
that in this same period we have built 
15 million new private non-farm 
dwelling units, and that 60 per cent 
of all non-farm dwelling units are 
owned by those who live in them. 
What shall it profit a nation to shoot 
the moon if two families must double 
up in a single apartment? 

The more we can learn about what 
goes on inside Russia, the better we 


tle with a cheer. 


traffic. Only the élite, only the priv- 
ileged in their classless society, have 
private cars. There are no parking 
lots outside the steel plant at Mag- 
nitogorsk, and no two-car garages in 
the Moscow suburbs. 

In fact, there are hardly any sub- 
urbs in our sense. Mr. K. made it 
quite clear, when he was in this coun- 
try, that by concentrating working 
families in ,huge agglomerations of 
utility apartments near their place of 
employment, he could save for the 
State the vast sums which we “waste” 
on automobiles and roads. Fine for 
the state—-but what about the people? 

We should tell the world, too, that 
our tremendous surge of increased 
volume in production has been ac- 
companied by an ever-widening dis- 
tribution of the benefits of production 
and the responsibilities of ownership. 
Ingenious as the Communist techni- 
cians have been, there is one great in- 
vention which they have missed: They 
neither discovered nor copied our 
stock exchange. The share of stock 
as evidence of private ownership and 
individual participation in a great en- 
terprise 1s still safely Western. 

Our corporations now have about 
12.5 million direct shareholders. And 
if we consider the stock held by pen- 
sion trusts, insurance companies, and 
the like, it is probable that over 50 
million Americans participate directly 
in the earnings of our industry. Most 
large companies now have more 
stockholders than employees, and by 
the same token, each year more and 
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more employees become stockholders. 

That, in my view, is the most as- 
tounding economic revolution in all 
history. What nonsense, what effron- 
tery to hurl the vulgar epithet “mo- 
nopolists” at us! What empty boast- 
ing to claim that Communists discov- 
ered the principle of the people’s own- 
ership of the means of production! 

Or compare the two systems in ac- 
cumulation of the capital required to 
add to the means of produc- 
tion, which further raises 
the standard of living. What 
is so novel about the meth- 
od employed by the Com- 
munists? Under their social 
order, the state merely ap- 
propriates to itself the sur- 
plus which it requires, tak- 
ing it away from those who 
have made the effort with- 
out their consent. In the United 
States, each employed person makes 
his own decision as to whether he will 
consume or save. If he chooses thrift, 
he then makes another individual de- 
cision as to what form of investment 
he favors. The infinite multiplicity of 
these decisions makes up the force 
which determines the direction our 
economy will take. It is ours—not 
theirs—which is the true “People’s 
Democracy.” 

The same difference is found when 
we compare the Communist system of 
education with that in a free America. 
Everything that we do in our schools 
and colleges is designed to benefit the 
individual; everything that they do 1s 
designed to benefit the state. We try 
to make it possible for all boys and 
girls to choose the intellectual disci- 
pline which will best suit their talents, 
as they themselves see those talents, 
to the end that their lives may be en- 
riched as they advance toward the ob- 
jectives which they themselves formu- 
late. Not so with Communism. The 
state determines who shall be a scien- 
tist, a lawyer, an artist, or a nurse. If 
a wrong decision is made, the individ- 
ual is irrevocably committed to a life- 
time of frustration. No escape mech- 
anism is available. This in itself must 
be a great loss in effectiveness, even 
for a collective regime. I once knew 
an apothecary who ultimately became 
president of a great corporation. In 
Russia he would have rolled pills and 
done nothing else till the day of his 
death. How clear it is that ours is the 
dynamic way, and theirs the unen- 
lightened! 

There is one thing on the positive 
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side to be said about Communism. 
They are not afflicted with our weak- 
ness: They are not afraid to study 
our system. Soviet libraries undoubt- 
edly contain many authentic works 
on capitalism, and there can be no 
doubt but that Soviet economists keep 
abreast of current American writing 
in the field of trade and production. 
When they engage in dialectics with 
visiting American business men, it is 


Weneed lusty newchampions 
in dialectics, men who can.ex- 
pose Communism for the so- 


cial madness it really is. 


they, not we, who are the better in- 
formed. 

There is hope for the future in the 
fact that, even against their will, they 
are being driven by implacable eco- 
nomic circumstance to move away 
from their basic philosophy toward 
ours. Karl Marx must be spinning 
rather violently in his grave these 
days. “To each man according to his 
need, and from each man according 
to his ability” is steadily giving way to 
reward proportionate to effort. The 
direct application of the principle 
of incentives is spreading rapidly 
throughout the Communist industrial 
system. In the large plants, at least, 
the whole unit receives a bonus for 
output in excess of quota, and within 
the organization the particular de- 
partments have their own group quo- 
tas and bonuses. There is also an as- 
tonishing spread between the salaries 
and perquisites that are assigned to 
the various echelons of authority. 

Even with respect to home cGwner- 
ship, there are signs of a crack in 
their brittle concept of collectivism. It 
now appears that one of the induce- 
ments offered in recruiting workers 
for new plants in the far reaches of 
Siberia, where until recently no man 
has ever gone voluntarily, is the priv- 
ilege of building or buying a home 
that may be retained as private prop- 
erty. 

Conceivably, too, the production 
commissars are being compelled to 
move crudely toward the basic ele- 
ments of a price system and cost ac- 
counting. In their nationwide produc- 
tion line, as a commodity moves from 
one plant to another for further proc- 
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essing—such as steel to a tractor fac- 
tory——there obviously has to be some 
basis for crediting the first plant with 
output and charging the next with in- 
take. Otherwise the bonus scheme 
would break down. You have to have 
a cost to start with if you are to meas- 
ure the value of the added effort. 

Similarly, in the field of foreign 
trade there has to be at least the crude 
outline of a price structure, particu- 
larly for buyers who deal 
with both West and East 
and want to make compari- 
sons. The leaders of proud 
and highly nationalistic new 
nations are prone to the sus- 
picion that other countries 
get a better deal. Commu- 
nist traders know that to 
make a better proposition to 
India than to Burma is not 
a good way to win friends and influ- 
ence people. 

None of this is meant to suggest 
for a single moment that Communism 
is not still a great threat to world 
peace and to world economic stability. 
Quite the contrary. In the field of eco- 
nomic penetration the Soviets are 
tough, resourceful competitors. To 
hold our place in the world will re- 
quire strong effort. But there is no 
cause for panic. They are no super- 
men. We can beat them, and on our 
own terms, if we will only fear them 
less and trust ourselves more. 

One lesson we must learn from 
them, however. We must come to see 
as Clearly as they do what it is that we 
believe, and must bring to the fulfill- 
ment of this revolutionary industrial 
faith of ours the same dedication of 
spirit and the same tirelessness of ef- 
fort that they display in propagating 
theirs. END 








Clarence B. Randall, who here 
urges renewed courage in our 
political battle against Marxism, 
in The Communist Challenge to 


American Business, published 
last fall, rallied impressive argu- 
ments to point out the opportu- 
nities open to us on the world- 
wide economic front. He brings 
to his invigorating point of view 
the experience gained during his 
many years with the Inland Steel 
Company, which he joined as a 
vice-president in 1925. He re-' 
signed as chairman of the board 
in 1956, when he became special! 
assistant to President Eisenhower 
on foreign economic policy. 
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Cost reduction, one of management’s perennial goals, is 


an urgent necessity in today’s competitive race. How do you 


‘‘sell’’ it in the shop and office? If wou catch the interest 
of the rank and file, you'll find that... 


Employee Teamwork Can Cut Your Costs 


ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


ONE of the most alluring of manage- 
ment’s goals is across-the-board cost 
reduction. Year in, year out the in- 
tensity of this corporate hope remains 
undiminished. Yet in probably 99 
companies out of 100 it never really 
materializes. 

This low batting average may be 
charged off to one glaring adminis- 
trative oversight: management's fail- 
ure to get the message across to 
employees. 

Plant and office employees are of- 
ten closest to the hole in the dike, and 
they should be furnished with the 
means to plug it. Naturally, not every 
cost reduction practice is within reach 
of the average employee, but there 
are many places where he can help. 

And if he is told the need and 
shown the ways in which he can co- 
operate, he will give willing support. 
Don't raise an eyebrow at this: Em- 
ployees are cooperating with cost re- 


Convair, at its Fort Worth plant, takes the 
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duction programs in plants all over 
the country. 

Experienced companies know that 
cost reduction calls for a_ well- 
planned, carefully supervised pro- 
gram. A mere executive appeal won't 
do. Take one simple example: Man- 
agement issues a notice asking that 
all the lights be turned off at the end 
of the working day. That night the 
request is on everyone's mind and at 
5:01 the place is in darkness. Next 
Tuesday, half of the lights will be 
blazing again, and three days later 
everything will be back to normal, 
with no one remembering the “douse- 
the-lights” notice. In short: objective 
good, execution faulty. 

In order to encourage employees, 
you must first gain their attention. 
(See box on page 45.) Sometimes this 
calls for the dramatic—some compa- 
nies even offer substantial prizes in 
order to keep the cost reduction drive 


“D” train to save supplies. 


at fever-heat throughout the whole of 
the contest period, knowing that in- 
terest is apt to taper off if the cam- 
paign loses momentum. 

In a campaign recently launched 
at Pitney-Bowes in Stamford, Conn., 
it was announced that the company 
had already commenced pruning 
budgets. Facts and figures were trot- 
ted out—such as the 15 per cent cap- 
ital expenditure cut—to confirm the 
Statement that the program was com- 
pany-wide and was not confined solely 
to the plant. 


Spell it out 

P-B defined seven ways in which 
the employee could specifically par- 
ticipate. These were no casual sug- 
gestions; they were the ABC's of cost 
reduction in plain English, with de- 
tails in each Case. 

For example, after citing the actual 
annual cost of scrap and re-work, the 
company set a 5O per cent reduction 
as the current year’s goal and noted 
that “some will argue that a few re- 
jects must be measured against a day's 
or week's good production. They will 
add that some parts which don’t pass 
inspection can be repaired. True, but 
that in itself adds to the cost of mak- 
ing these parts. Others have to be 
scrapped and, while some of their 
basic materials can be re-used, that 
doesn't begin to repay for the labor 
and other costs that went into the 
product in the first place.” 

Worthington Corp. has launched a 
full-scale “profit improvement” pro- 
gram from its headquarters at Harri- 
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son, N.J., and has issued management 
personnel a pocket-size manual that 
describes the entire program, from 
basic philosophy to practical tips on 
where to look for possible savings. 

Worthington Corp. states realisti- 
cally that it is not a program to be 
adopted only in times of lower profits, 
or a luxury to be discarded when 
profits increase, but is part of a con- 
tinuing campaign to strengthen and 
improve the corporation’s operating, 
financial, and competitive position. 

Worthington has also set realistic 
ground rules: (1) The goal must be 
attainable; (2) it must be specific; 
(3) it must be assigned to specified 
people, who have a definite responsi- 
bility for carrying it out, and (4) it 
must be possible to measure progress 
on the target dates. 

Sponsors of such programs always 
invite employees’ suggestions, but too 
often fail to define what a cost reduc- 
tion suggestion actually embraces. 

Worthington set up five categories 
for improvements: material costs, 
machines and equipment, operations, 
overhead expenses, and merchandis- 
ing. Under each heading are listed a 
dozen or more specifics. 

In the operations improvement 
classification, for example, employees 
are urged to think in terms of reduc- 
tion of idle machine and operator 
time, eliminating non-essential opera- 
tions and unnecessary inspections; use 
of statistical quality control by selec- 
tive sampling; improvement of mate- 
rials handling and utilization of space; 
standardization of parts; reduction of 
absenteeism and turnover; elimination 
of accident hazards, and analysis of 
routings. 

Companies are understandably gun- 
shy about revealing figures in cost re- 
duction campaigns, although awards 
for employee suggestions generally 
are publicized in the company press. 
One New England plant of a rubber 
company reported an idea worth 
$140,000. In contests, companies 
from time to time will announce the 
estimated value of a winning idea, 
projecting it over a period of years. 
Generally, however, savings are not 
made public. 


Gimmicks are by no means un- 





THE AUTHORS are the man-and-wife man- 
agement consulting firm of Newcomb & 
Sammons, specialists in employer-employee 
communications programs. They publish 
their own report, The and their new 
book on employee communications will be 
issued this fall by Harper & Brothers. 
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In late 1957 the job of waste- 
control supervisor was created 
in the general production de- 
partment at Bemis Brothers Bag 
Co. in St. Louis. The job is a staff 
assignment, and the supervisor 
reports to the vice-president and 
director of production. All com- 
munications devices at Bemis are 
involved in the cost reduction 
program 

The waste-control supervisor 
is in constant touch with the up- 
per management group in the 
companys 32 manufacturing 
plants. He suggests, recommends, 
and advises on all aspects of 
waste control. He recommends 
material for bulletin boards and 
other types of promotion. 

He also circulates good and us- 
able ideas on cost control, sets 
up departmental conferences on 
waste problems, and sends out 
regular reports on waste statis- 
tics. 

The Bemis employee magazine 
publishes several articles on 
waste control and cost reduction 
each year. One described a drive 





Organizing for Waste Control 


This company found that giving a staff executive the 
over-all responsibility for cost reduction brings keener 
interest and better results. 


in progress at a plant in Wash- 
ington. When the percentage of 
waste had been reduced to an 
agreed figure, and the figure 
maintained over a period of 
months, the employees were giv- 
en a turkey dinner. 

A short time after the story ap- 
peared, seven other Bemis plants 
embarked on campaigns, using 
charts to make employees more 
waste-conscious. 

At a Bemis plant in Massa- 
chusetts, supervisors were ques- 
tioned about the principal or- 
igins of waste, and an article was | 
built around the pictures they 
recommended. At the Wilming- 
ton, Calif., plant, employee sug- 
gestions were publicized. At the 
Memphis plant, workers were in- 
vited to help launch the cam- 
paign by suggesting posters on 
waste reduction which were fin- 
ished by professional! artists. 

The over-all controllable waste 
figure is down, Bemis reports, al- 
though the company hastens to 
add that there is still room for 
improvement. 








common. At the Convair division of 
General Dynamics Corp. in Fort 
Worth, Tex., a four-car “D Train” 
(“D” for “De-hoarding”) made a 
daily round of the plant and grounds 
to pick up supplies and materials 
needlessly stored in desks and odd 
corners. The cars were labeled “Oper- 
ating Supplies,” “Stationery Supplies,” 
and so on. During the tour, each sec- 
tion took an inventory of its own 
stock and contributed whatever it 
could. An early check disclosed that 
90,000 pounds of material were col- 
lected, and the company put the value 
of just the recovered tools at $15,000. 

The Santa ke’s cost reduction pro- 
gram is aimed at “better freight han- 
dling.” The campaign was once de- 
fined as a “loss-and-damage preven- 
tion” drive, but the administrators 
discovered that the term had a slightly 
downbeat sound to employees. They 
adopted a new label with a more posi- 
tive, specific approach. 


The Santa Fe also uses gimmicks to 
enliven its campaigns. In one floor dis- 
play, four products damaged in transit 
were shown, with price tags, and the 
current cost reduction contest features 
“The Monster,” a faceless foe who is 
responsible for damage to shippers’ 
merchandise en route. 

The more a company keeps costs 
down, the more it realizes the need 
never to let up. 

One manufacturing superintendent 
recently remarked, “We must recog- 
nize that we're in for a certain amount 
of breakage around here, a certain 
amount of careless workmanship, a 
certain degree of inefficiency in in- 
spection. We're always going to get a 
percentage of our products returned 
—we expect that. 

“So why do we carry on a constant 
campaign of cost reduction? Simply 
because we know that if we let up on 
it, our costs would very soon start 
going up again.” 





Staging a Lively Campaign 


What are the benchmarks that industry can follow in developing 
a cost reduction program? Some conservative employers may ques- 
tion the carnival character of certain techniques recommended be- 
low. Experienced hands in communications, however, recognize that 
cost reduction can be aided by employees in only one way—through 
participation. Culled from several successful campaigns around the 
country, here are some pointers you can put to use: 


1. Plan a cost reduction campaign as carefully as you would an 
advertising campaign. Schedule it for a fixed period of time—six 
months is recommended. Give it a theme, with new angles of ap- 
proach introduced at regular intervals. Use all means of communi- 
cation within the company—the employee magazine, reports to 
supervisors, bulletin boards, and so on. 


2. Bring supervisory personne! in at the earliest possible moment. 
Brief them on the costs of waste. Give them all the details of the 
program and invite ideas and comments. Point out ways in which 
they can help. Assure them they will be informed regularly—and 
in advance—of results. If the campaign involves some kind of con- 
test, as many do, make sure that supervisors are asked to inform 
the winners in their own departments. 


3. Include the family in any appeal for cost reduction. This can 
be accomplished through letters from the president (or, in multi- 
plant companies, from the plant manager) to employees’ homes. 
These should outline the need for cost reduction, underscoring the 
employees’ stake in it. If contests, quizzes, or suggestion systems 
are utilized, the letters can encourage employees (and possibly 
their families) to take part. 


4. Arrange for regular posters that point out ways to cut costs, 
what to look for, how to enter the contests. Supplement them with 
announcements and photos of winners receiving their awards. Post 
winning suggestions promptly, in order to stimulate the other em- 
ployees. And congratulate, in person and by letter, departments that 
succeed in reducing costs. 


5. Arrange contests between departments, with a dinner for em- 
ployees who have effected the greatest savings. 


6. Introduce a slogan contest,:' with the winning slogans used on 
company letterheads, newsletters, and in other appropriate spots— 
and the winners’ photographs posted on bulletin boards. 


7. Start a special newsletter, to be mailed to employees’ homes, 
for the express purpose of reporting the results as the campaign 
progresses. Use the names of all who participate—the more names, 
the better. 


8. Use “gimmicks,” such as match folders with winning slogans, 
payroll inserts, and lists of winners on banners around the plant. 


9. Show a display of rejects—of broken tools, sweepings from 
the floor. (Remember there’s cost involved in discarded rubber 
bands, paper clips, and so on). Invite people to guess the cost of 
the accumulated waste and give a prize for the closest guess. Be 
sure to publicize all guesses, since the wide range will suggest that 
employees have little knowledge of actual costs. 


10. Prepare a round-up article in the employee paper each month, 
along with photos and full credit to the participating employees. 


11. Don’t permit the campaign to lag. Keep it alive and exciting 
by constantly providing new promotional stimulants. 


12. Finally, whenever possible, show figures that indicate im- 
provement in the cost picture. 


Communications men and women 
experienced in these campaigns feel 
that an appeal has little impact with- 
out definite, recognizable examples. 

At Pan American Petroleum Corp., 
in Tulsa, Okla., employees were re- 
minded of the “alarming increase of oil 
field operating costs” over the past five 
years and invited to join in a company- 
wide cost reduction campaign. 

Like other companies with effec- 
tive programs, Pan American Petro- 
leum asked for direct employee aid. 

One issue of the Pan American 
magazine emphasized reduced drilling 
costs and showed a saving of $4,300 
per well through the use of “slim- 
hole” drilling. With another tech- 
nique, drilling costs on an $85,000 
well were cut $6,500. Frequent re- 
minders and reports on specific sav- 
ings (some of which the employees 
themselves had recommended) kept 
interest high. 


Drive it home 

Catching and keeping interest is 
not always easy. At times, it is neces- 
sary to devise some unusual twist. In 
one New England concern, employees 
were reminded in the company maga- 
zine at Christmastime how much 
more money some of them might 
have had for holiday spending if part 
of their income had not been lost 
through absenteeisin. 

This is possibly harsh therapy, but 
it seems to have worked. In the same 
company, lights were shut off for a 
moment just before closing time, to 
remind everyone to turn them off be- 
fore going home. 

At Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, $.C., the management harnessed 
cost reduction to a “better methods” 
drive. To show how the campaign was 
progressing, a special issue of the 
Methods Monthly featured sound cost- 
Saving suggestions which covered a 
variety of accepted ideas. Line draw- 
ings of “before” and “after” methods 
——along with a description of the im- 
provements—were used. The special 
issue put it succinctly: “Material and 
parts cost reduction is another good 
way to increase Sonoco’s profit and 
keep bread and butter on all our 
tables.” 

Sonoco, like other companies, has 
found the personal touch effective. 
Cost reduction will never become 
the favorite indoor sport of the typi- 
cal American employee. But he will— 
and does—respond when the appeal 
is both attractive and clear. END 
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“We have made progress in applying the antitrust laws to 
union-inspired commercial restraints.” 


“Politics should have nothing to 
do with enforcement.” 





To find out what's behind Uncle Sam’s tougher line on mergers, 


a DUN’S REVIEW Washington editor interviews the go-getting young head 


of the Justice Department's Antitrust Division. 


An Inside Look at Antitrust 


SOME of the country’s oldest corpo- 
rations have been tangling lately with 
one of the Government's youngest 
high officials—and usually have been 
coming out second best. Their oppo- 
nent: Robert A. Bicks, the nation’s 
chief trustbuster. Bicks, a chunky for- 
mer Yale football player, became Act- 
ing Assistant Attorney General in 
April, 1959, at the age of 31. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower delayed nominating 
him for the post of Assistant Attorney 
General until early this May, some 
thirteen months after he actually be- 
gan running the Justice Department’s 
potent Antitrust Division. He is not 
only the youngest boss in the history 
of the Antitrust Division, he is also 
one of the most energetic. He filed a 
record 63 antitrust cases in 1959, and 
is Well on his way toward a new peak 
of 90 for the current year. 

Bicks calls himself a “quite con- 
servative Republican,” but his en- 
thusiasm for enforcing the antitrust 
laws has aroused the antagonism of a 
number of powerful Republican poli- 
ticians, with the result that he re- 
mained Acting Assistant Attorney 
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General long after he should have had 
the job in his own right. An insistent 
political rumor has it that his vigorous 
enforcement efforts have cost the Re- 
publicans a small bagful of campaign 
contributions in this Presidential elec- 
tion year. 

“I don’t know whether that is true,” 
Bicks said recently. “I would hope 
not, for the business community has a 
tremendous stake in effective antitrust. 
I would hope that the business com- 
munity has profited from the lessons 
of Government ownership in other 
countries to the point where it Is pre- 
pared to accept an antitrust program 
as essential to a free market.” 


Change of attitude 


Bicks suggests that the record num- 
ber of antitrust suits he has filed re- 
flects a growing awareness of anti- 
trust’s importance. 

“I think there is an increasing reali- 
zation that the general approach of 
non-Government intervention and free 
market initiative works only if but- 
tressed by a strong antitrust program.” 

“Have you been able to file all the 


antitrust cases you developed?” he 
was asked. 

“Well, no, frankly. And this is as it 
should be. What is important is that 
this Division has never been unable 
to file a case for any but a reason that 
I considered quite legitimate: that is, 
the Attorney General—after a de- 
tailed study of evidence available— 
convinces all of us who may have 
worked up a case that we will not 
prevail in court. Attorney General 
Rogers is an extremely experienced 
lawyer and we prize his judgment. He 
has been a tremendously loyal boss.” 

The heart of Bicks’ enforcement 
program is a burgeoning drive to block 
mergers that violate the antitrust 
laws. His chief weapon is Section VII 
of the Clayton Act, a provision that 
bars one company from acquiring an- 
other through the purchase of either 
stock or assets if the merger may sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country. 

The husky trustbuster won his first 
major victory when the Federal courts 
barred a merger of Bethlehem Steel 
Modern 
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“I went up and I argued 
the judge.” 


“The criminal cases will have a 
deterrent effect.” 





and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Contemplated mergers of Texaco and 
Superior Oil and of two of the largest 
banks in the New Haven, Conn., area 
were abandoned during recent months 
when the Antitrust Division warned 
that it would sue. Sohio and Leonard 
Refineries gave up a merger plan sev- 
eral weeks after the trustbusters began 
court action. Other recent anti-merger 
actions have been directed at Kenne- 
cott Copper’s acquisition of the Oko- 
nite Company, National Homes’ ac- 


quisition of seven prefabricated house 


manufacturers, and General Motors’ 
acquisition of Euclid Road Machinery. 

The Government filed ten anti- 
merger cases last year. Bicks predicted 
that it will file twenty this year. 


Preventive cure 

“Section VII represents a prophy- 
lactic approach, an effort to proscribe 
mergers that will likely lead to mo- 
nopoly,” Bicks declared. “Section VII 
cases present structural 
courts in more manageable bites than 
do Sherman Act monopoly cases. An 
advantage is the speed with which the 
Antitrust cases do 
age. Bethlehem- 


issues to 


cases can be tried 
not improve with 
Youngstown took thirteen months. 
Contrast that with the fifteen years 
Alcoa took under Section II of the 
Sherman Act. 

‘Another advantage is the increased 
likelihood of effective relief. The court 
has simply to enjoin a transaction yet 
untaken. 

“Look at it from the point of view 
of respect for the law by the business 
community. This Department is able 
to say before companies merge that 
suit will follow. Business can take 
into account the legal consequences 
of merger action before the merger 
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takes place, the legal consequence of 
suit by the United States. 

“You can only bring a limited num- 
ber of cases. The effect of each should 
be to guide members of the corporate 
bar when they advise clients as to how 
to live within the law.” 

“Are all mergers suspect?” 

“No,” Bicks said. “Mergers, gener- 
ally, have ambiguous competitive con- 
sequences. In amending Section VII 
of the Clayton Act, Congress did not 
proscribe all acquisitions—but simply 
those that may substantially 
competition or tend to monopoly in 
any line of commerce in any section 
of the country. The decision about 
whether or not to proceed in any one 
case depends on careful evaluation of 
its probable market consequences.” 

Bicks got up from his desk and 
began to pace back and forth. “The 
strength of antitrust,” he said slowly, 
“stems from the that the laws 
are enforced by cases in court. The 
cases are decided by men of wide 
experience, men in close touch with 
community problems—and, because 
they are appointed for life. by men as 
immune as any men can be from con- 
cern with their own personal futures.” 
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Existing monopolies 

“In going after the mergers, are 
existing concentrations being left un- 
touched?” he was asked. 

“That is a good question. It was 
put up to me at a recent Bar Asso- 
ciation meeting by a quite prominent 
lawyer who criticized the Division for 
not bringing more Section II mono- 
poly divestiture cases. I asked him 
what case would he, were he head of 
the Antitrust Division, bring. He de- 
clined to name one.” 


“You are investigating General 
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“I would not sue when convinced 
that a merger was necessary to 
spur competition.” 


Motors before a New 
jury, arent you?” 

“The grand jury is considering al- 
leged violations in various industries 
where G.M., among others, plays a 
significant role. That is right.” 

Ihe Government can file both civil 
and criminal antitrust cases. Mr 
Bicks has been filing fewer criminal 
actions than his 
when he does he has been hitting hard 
The Antitrust Division recently ob- 
tained indictments in Philadelphia 
against a number of leading electrical 
companies and their key officers 


York grand 


predecessors, but 


Deliberate violations 


“Il would limit the criminal ap 
proach to cases where you have inten- 
tional, willful violations, where people 
knew they were violating the law and 
went ahead, and the likelihood of con- 
viction is great,” Bicks declared. “This 
iS important in terms of deterrent ef- 
fect on others. It’s in that 
willful market rigging that the crimi 
nal sanction has a role to play.” 

Bicks is using the antitrust 
conspiracy provisions to get at labor 
racketeering. He has been 
against labor-management 
heart contracts,” payoffs by employers 
to induce union officials to act against 
the best interests of their members, 
and phony unions 

But on the question of applying the 
antitrust laws to untons as unions, he 
has this to say: “Congress has tradi 
tionally considered these 
management rather than as antitrust 
problems. Whatever else Congress de- 
cides it wants to make illegal in the 
labor-management field, it might do 
well to write it into a labor-manage- 
ment law rather than into an antitrust 
law. END 
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More manufacturers are trying a new approach 


to distribution problems—setting up their own wholesale 


groups, dealing direct with retailers. Does 


do-it-yourself wholesaling work? 


Cutting Loose from the Wholesaler 


A little more than one year ago, some 
1,200 distributors throughout the na- 
tion received their last shipment of 
electric shavers from Schick, Inc. The 
top brass at that Lancaster, Pa., appli- 
ance manufacturing company had de- 
cided that the traditional method of 
distributing by wholesaler was not for 
them. 

Shortly before, Schick had also dis- 
continued trade-in allowances, and 
the company’s new management an- 
nounced that both moves were de- 
signed to “give all dealers a fair profit 
on the Schick line.” President John J. 
Reidy commented: “The decision ts 
only logical in view of the vast and 
significant changes which have taken 
place in merchandising during the last 
ten years. 

“We believe that a manufacturer 
of products like ours—electric shav- 
ers as well as butane lighters—needs 
a wide coverage of both large and 
small retailers.” 

In March, 1959, Schick set up a 
Supply Division with 66 outlets to 
handle distribution to retailers. This, 
along with a Service Division, was 
created from a reorganized subsidiary, 
Schick Service, Inc. 


Sales leap up 

The results have been impressive. 
The number of supply division out- 
lets had increased to 75 by the end of 
March, 1960. And according to F. D. 
Crews, Schick's general sales mana- 
ger, sale of the company’s products 
jumped 25 per cent in dollar volume 
from 1958 to 1959. He believes that 
the new plan is largely responsible 
and that an item like an electric shav- 
er, which comes in only a few models, 
lends itself particularly well to such a 
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company-directed distribution system. 

Crews, who also says that the new 
method has helped put retail dealers 
back in business, points out that when 
they bought from wholesalers they 
never knew in advance what price 
they would have to pay for Schick 
products. Now all dealers pay the 
same price. But, he adds, they still 
have the option cf selling the item 
for whatever price their overhead per- 
mits, or of using it as a loss leader if 
necessary. 

Schick’s tactics have been repeated, 
with variations, by a number of man- 
ufacturers. Some set up their own 
factory-controlled wholesale organi- 
zations. Others have eliminated the 
wholesale function entirely and sell 
directly to retailers. 

The Gale Products Division of the 
Outboard Motor Corp. previously dis- 
tributed its outboard motors through 
marine hardware and sporting goods 
wholesalers. Now it has dumped its 
distributor network in favor of a di- 
rect-from-factory-to-dealer program. 

In explaining the change, Harold 
L. Bourdon, Outboard Motor vice- 
president, cited three principal objec- 
tives: 


® To strengthen the market position 


of the company; 


® To build stronger, more profitable 


retail outlets to cope with competitive 
marketing conditions; 


® To improve service to the con- 


sumer. 

Other companies have found that 
simplifying their distribution systems 
has brought them closer to the one 
man on whom their sales future de- 
pends—the consumer. Midas Muffler, 
Inc., decided to ignore the usual cus- 
tom in the automotive parts field, 


where the manufacturer ships to the 
distributor, who then sells to the con- 
sumer. Midas now ships its mufflers, 
tail pipes, and other exhaust system 
parts to more than 300 franchised 
outlets in 41 states. These outlets use 
large quantities of relatively few parts, 
which they install for the customer— 
thus combining the functions of whole- 
saler, retailer, and service organiza- 
tion. 

Probably the most dramatic exam- 
ple of streamlined distribution is of- 
fered by the M&B Headwear Com- 
pany, Inc., a Richmond, Va., cap 
manufacturer. Last year, the 49-year- 
old company dumped the traditional 
system of salesman-wholesaler-show- 
room marketing in favor of a “whole- 
sale self-service” arrangement. 


Mail-order distribution 

Selling is done through direct mail 
and trade advertising “without the 
assistance or persuasion of sales- 
men or distributors.” Sample caps, 
swatches of different fabrics, and full 
pricing and delivery information are 
sent to store buyers. 

The company says that this new 
method of placing orders—and cut- 
ting distribution costs—has produced 
“encouraging” results. According to 
Morris J. Miistein, M&B president, 
Stores can sell the caps at 20 per cent 
less than comparable merchandise. 
He feels that a broad range of soft and 
hard goods can be sold in this manner 

apparel, dry goods, home furnish- 
ings, appliances, housewares. 

Many companies which have not 
entirely eliminated the distributor 
system have cut down sharply on the 
number of distributors. 

The Sunbeam Corp., for example, 
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long operated on an informal “at-will, 
order-accepted” basis with wholesal- 
ers throughout the country. 

Then came the explosive price war 
in the household electric appliances 
market, caused—in the words of C. 
O. Mendler, Sunbeam vice-president 
and general sales manager—by “the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision that 
threw the doors open wide to inter- 
State cut-price mail-order advertis- 
ing.” Sunbeam was forced off Fair 
Trade, and when the smoke of the 
price war cleared away, it became 
evident that many dealers had grown 
weary of the furor and wary of legal 
complications. 

“We had to recognize the hard 
fact,” Mendler says, “that there were 
too many Sunbeam distributors in 
proportion to the number of Sunbeam 
retailers. We realized that we had to 
shrink our distribution system to a 
more practical size.” 

Price cutting and its frequent con- 
sequence—lack of brand identifica- 
tion——plague the radio and television 


parts companies, too. There are large 
numbers of distributors with no pro- 
tected territories or limits of distribu- 
tion who have to compete not only 
with each other but with manufactur- 
ers’ representatives as well. 


Protection for distributors 

Disgusted with this situation, Chan- 
nel Master Corp., maker of pre- 
assembled TV antennas, decided to 
set up a new system: 
@ It granted limited distribution 
areas on an exclusive or semi-exclu- 
sive basis to fewer distributors. In re- 
turn for limiting themselves to Chan- 
nel Master products, distributors were 
assured heavy advertising and pro- 
motional support, and _ protection 
against price cutting. 
@ The company agreed not to use 
manufacturer's representatives as a 
means of reaching the distributor. In- 
stead, the factory salesman is the link 
between manufacturer and distributor. 
@ Salesmen who perform the func- 
tion and have the title of “district 


sales managers” are given clearly de- 
fined territories, with the right to hire 
and fire distributors. 

The new method has shortcomings. 
Competitors, using manufacturers’ 
representatives, can get detailed cov- 
erage of every market. And Channel 
Master salesmen must be spread thin, 
with much time lost in travel. 

But, according, to Harold Harris, 
the company’s vice-president, the lim- 
ited distributor arrangement has been 
largely responsible for Channel Mas- 
ter’s strong position in the field. 

Says Harris: “Some of our com- 
petitors tried to do what we have 
done, but they failed because they 
didn’t have the courage of their con- 
victions. They installed a distributor 
set-up, sticking with exclusive terri- 
tories until another distributor came 
along with a whopping big order. 
Then they just didn't have the guts to 
turn it down, and after this happened 
several times, their distributor set-up 
went out the window.” 

——-AARON STERNFIELD 





New Twist in Wholesaling 


One radical change in the old-time distributor sys- 
tem has been the growth of rack jobbing, which 
popped up in the late 1940’s and has been going 
strong ever since. It started when supermarket chain 
executives learned that many non-food items— 
housewares, children’s books, small electrical prod- 
ucts, hobby supplies, soft goods, and phonograph 
records—would move well. They did not, of course, 
want to pass up any profits—but they also did not 
want to keep non-food inventories and set up pur- 
chasing departments for these items. 

Into the breach stepped the rack jobber, who de- 
livers merchandise to the retailer, sets it up in floor 
stands, racks, cartons, or bins, and services the ac- 
count regularly. 

According to the American Rack Merchandisers 
Institute, a trade organization of more than 450 
manufacturers and distributors, some 19,000 super- 
markets are serviced in this manner. Most ARMI 
member manufacturers make housewares, place 
them in retail outlets——bypassing the wholesaler 
completely—and share the profits with the retailer. 

The usual rack jobber, however, is a wholesaler 
who purchases, warehouses, pre-prices, sells, and 
delivers in small, less-than-case lots. He provides 
point-of-purchase displays. And periodically he 
picks up slow-moving merchandise for credit, thus 
assuring the retail operator of his full profit and 
preventing losses through clearance markdowns. 
The retailer doesn’t have to do a thing but sell. 

One major food chain, the Piggly Wiggly Midwest 
Food Company, tried and abandoned a direct buying 
system for non-food items. According to Larry 
Maher, Piggly Wiggly non-food division manager, 
the firm is increasing its 14 non-food departments to 


25 and is depending exclusively on rack jobbers for 
distribution. 

Another supermarket chain executive, Harley V. 
McNamara, president of the National Tea Company, 
puts it this way: 

“Ours is first, last, and—until now—always a food 
business. Most of our executives have some 25 to 35 
years of experience in the food field, but I doubt 
that we have any people on the executive staff who 
would call themselves experts in any non-food lines. 
We like to be sure when we invest our stockholders’ 
money in facilities or inventories, and we don’t like 
risk.” 

The ARMI says that rack jobbers’ annual volume 
in supermarkets on housewares and other non-re- 
lated food items jumped from $17.5 million in 1949 
to an estimated $500 million last year. 

As supermarkets go more and more heavily into 
non-food items, rack jobbing volume for 1960 should 
continue to boom. 


RACK JOBBERS keep the pew hoard stocked with house- 


wares in supermarkets serviced by ARMI members. 








Here’s a way to support higher sales without increasing 


your company’s cash requirements. 


You'll have a reserve to draw on—fast—when you want to 


expand to meet the competition. 


You can keep expensive short-term borrowing to the min- 


imum. And you'll make money besides. 


Managing Your Corporate Cash 
for Profit 


IN a growing number of corporations, 
profits are springing from an unlikely 
source——the treasurer's office. These 
earnings are small, to be sure, when 
compared to those generated by prod- 
uct sales. But today, in a time of 
tight money and narrow profit mar- 
gins, unexpected income in any 
amount is especially welcome. 

To begin with, companies have had 
to learn to get along with less and less 
cash. In the last five years, corporate 
sales have risen markedly. But cor- 
porate cash and security holdings 
have actually declined about 2.5 per 
cent. The ratio of cash assets to cur- 
rent liabilities—a key measure of cor- 
porate liquidity—today stands at 43 
per cent, almost exactly the 1939 
level. With this development, money 
costs have been going up and it has 
become harder to borrow. 

Good cash management can enable 
a company to support higher sales 
without a corresponding increase in 
cash requirements. It can help cush- 
ion a sudden sales slump or meet tax 
payments. It can provide a reserve 
that allows a company to move fast 
to expand a plant, a research project, 
or an advertising Campaign to meet a 
competitive threat. And it can help 
keep expensive short-term borrow- 
ings to a minimum. 
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The giants of the corporate com- 
munity, like AT&T and General Elec- 
tric, have long had sophisticated cash 
control systems. Their money man- 
agers squeeze every available dollar 
out of their organizational pipelines, 
reduce “idle” cash to a minimum, and 
make sure any excess cash is well 
invested. 

Now medium-size and small out- 
fits, traditionally blind to the ad- 
vanced methods of corporate cash 
management, are studying how they 
too can make their cash work over- 
time. 

The first and most basic step is to 
figure out what your company’s cash 
requirements are, and just when 
they're expected to arise. Big com- 
panies set up both long- and short- 
range forecasts of cash income and 
outgo. For smaller companies, pin- 
point accuracy and the formal ma- 
chinery needed to achieve it aren't 
really necessary. 

However detailed your forecast is, 
there are several variables to keep in 
mind. Some are obvious, such as cash 
and working capital restrictions re- 
lated to loan agreements and the cash 
requirements of domestic and foreign 
subsidiaries. You should also be care- 
ful to keep your working capital at a 
high enough level so as not to under- 
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mine your credit ratings and, if your 
company is publicly owned, to main- 
tain an adequate rating of your secu- 
rities. 

It's important to keep a reserve on 
hand as a hedge against emergencies 
and for shoring-up operations if your 
business drops off. GE, according to 
Paul E. Wallendorf, manager of bank- 
ing and corporate finance services, 
maintains in its investment portfolio 
a highly liquid reserve of about $25 
million. 

Although a large reserve fund is 
often difficult for the small company 
to come by, this situation, says Wes- 
ton Rankin, a partner in the account- 
ing firm of Price, Waterhouse & Com- 
pany, can be eased by careful cash 
planning. 


What is the “right” balance? 

Once your cash needs are outlined, 
you have to determine how much to 
keep in the bank. You must, of 
course, hold enough cash on deposit 
to keep your checks from bouncing. 
But you should also leave enough in 
the bank to compensate your banker 
for his services. Just what this should 
be is sometimes disputed between 
banks and their customers. Remem- 
ber, it can be awkward to go rushing 
to your banker for a much-needed 
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loan if he feels you’re squeezing him 
out of what he considers a fair profit. 

The other extreme is letting de- 
mand deposits pile up. A forthright 
talk with your banker will help you 
determine the proper level. 

Holding down your bank balance 
is tied to the problem of reducing the 
cash you need for day-to-day opera- 
tions. The faster you can get your 
money to your bank, the faster you 
can use it. It may be four or five days 
from the time your customer drops a 
check in the mail to the time it’s 
cleared and credited to you. If you 
could cut this “float” time in half, 
youd have use of the money at least 
two days earlier. This can mean a lot 
if your own bills are pressing. 


Checks go in the “lock-box” 

The problem of excessive float is 
especially nettlesome for companies 
receiving a large number of payments 
from various sections of the country. 
At any one time, a considerable sum 
of money is en route. One plan for 
speeding these payments is the post- 
office box, or “lock-box,” plan. 

Under the lock-box system, cus- 
tomers mail payments to a post-office 
box near one of the company’s main 
banks. The bank arranges to pick up 
the -checks, sometimes hourly, and 
quickly credit the company’s account. 

GE’s Hotpoint Division, which is 
located in the outskirts of Chicago, 
cut its float time by setting up a lock- 
box in the city. Previously, mail 
passed through Chicago for rerouting; 
then the division sent checks back 
through the local post office to get 
them to its city bank. Now the bank 
picks up the checks directly from the 
Chicago post-office box. 

Another way to speed up the inflow 
of cash is by the freight payment plan. 
Under this system, the bank automati- 
cally credits the railroad or trucker 
and charges the shipper’s account, ad- 
vising both accordingly. The carrier 
pays the cost of the service, but this 
outlay is offset by the reduction in 
float time of payments. Of course, the 
shipper loses the benefit of the float 
he would normally get if he'd sent a 
check through the mail, but he saves 
the cost of writing and mailing the 
check. 

For this plan to work properly, ex- 
plains J. S. Lamb, assistant treasurer 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, most of the transportation 
companies and shippers within a par- 
ticular region must participate and 
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carry balances with the same bank. 

Companies whose customers are 
dispersed over wide geographic areas 
may use a system called “area con- 
centration.” One big company has 
regional accounts in 20 banks, each 
serving a specific zone. The regional 
banks report by phone or wire .every 
morning to one of the company’s cen- 
tral banks in New York, and this in 
turn tells the treasurer the level f the 
regional balances. He can then drain 
off certain set excess balances in any 
of the area banks. 

The area concentration system was 
opened for broader use not long ago 
by the installation of a nationwide 
network of teletype lines, linking ma- 
jor banks around the country. Funds 
can now be transferred almost in- 
Stantly. 

One variation of area concentration 
is called Automatic Cash Transfer. 
Under this system, branch offices or 
stores mail out-of-town checks di- 
rectly to a central regional bank. Cash 
and local checks they deposit locally, 


in business. 


banker from frowning. 


from your account. 
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mailing a check for the amount as a 
deposit to the regional bank. This 
cuts float on out-of-town checks by 
bypassing a stop at the local bank. 
What's more, it saves service charges 
on local collection of out-of-town 
checks. More important, it enables 
the company to lower local balances, 
while still maintaining them at levels 
consistent with the bank services the 
company draws on. 

GE's Paul Wallendorf sums up the 
effort to do more business with less 
cash: “To accomplish this, you have 
to collect your cash as near to the 
point at which it originates as pos- 
sible, then move it as soon as possible. 
Some companies even send a messen- 
ger to pick up a check for a big sum 


and rush it to the bank for deposit. 


The other techniques for getting a 
better run for your money are drafts 
and guaranteed overdrafts. Use of a 
draft enables a company to make a 
payment the day it pleases. Its bank 
is instructed to honor the draft on a 
fixed date, instead of on demand as 





Determine in advance—six months to a year ahead, if 
possible—just what your cash needs will be. 


Set aside a reserve to take care of emergencies or a drop 


Make sure your bank balances are no higher than they 
need be to keep your checks from bouncing and your 


Do everything you can to get your bills out fast and your 
collections quickly credited to your account. 


Talk over with your banker what you car do to take 
advantage of “float’”—the time your customers’ checks 
are in transit, and the lag between the day you mail out 
your own checks and the day they’re actually deducted 


Look into ways to spread out disbursements so that you 
retain the use of your cash as long as possible. 


Consider investing the difference between your total 
cash requirements and what you need to keep in the 
bank. Here again, check with your banker and your local 
securities dealers. They'll help you decide just what 
short-term investments are best for you. 


If you follow these guidelines, you should be able 
to hold variations in your bank balances to a mini- 
mum. Whenever you need cash, even for emergency 
purposes, you'll have it ready at hand. And you'll 
end the year showing a profit on cash that might 
otherwise have remained idle and unproductive. 

















‘Investing in Government Agencies 


A number of U.S. Government agencies issue bonds and notes 
that can be bought in amounts as small as $1,000 and held for 
almost any temporary period. These include the Federal Land 
Bank, Federal Home Loan Bank, Banks for Cooperatives, 
Federal National Mortgage Assn., and the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Bank. Yields on these securities run somewhat 
higher than those returned by Treasury bills. But they are 
slightly less marketable, and don’t directly have the backing 
of the U.S. Treasury. However, “they are construed to be 
moral obligations of the U.S. Treasury,” as R. N. Stillman ex- 
plains in The Controller, official publication of the Controllers’ 
Institute of America. “It is virtually unthinkable that the 
Federal Government would permit impairment of the credit 
standing of any of its agencies.” 


Here’s how investment in Government agencies works out 
in practice. Let’s say you have $10,000 you won't be needing 
until October. Running down the daily list of quotations sup- 
plied by a Government bond dealer, or the Government bond 
department of your bank, you find that the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank has outstanding $171 million in deben- 


tures maturing on October 3, 


per cent 


with a check. Banks usually charge 
50 cents to $1.50 to collect a draft, 
but the price is often worth the sharp- 
ly reduced float. 

AT&T uses the guaranteed over- 
draft in the form of a “Field Draft 
Plan,” an arrangement with a local 
bank by which the bank honors checks 
over a certain signature—even though 
the company has no account with the 
bank. The amount of the check is 
limited and is guaranteed by the com- 
pany’s regular bank. The company 
pays only a small fee for the service. 

The longer a company holds on to 
its money, the longer it can keep its 
cash working. This means paying bills 
as late as it can without losing the dis- 
count, or it can mean doling out funds 
in dribs and drabs instead of all at 
once. An example of how this works 
in practice is described by John Shaw, 
assistant treasurer for Gulf Oil Corp. 
His company used to distribute work- 
ing funds to its divisional field depart- 
ments on a weekly or semi-weekly 
basis. Now, daily requisitions are re- 
quired. 

You can see how this works out 
by looking at a few figures. If ten 
offices require $500,000 a week each, 
a total of $5 million might be moved 
out of the company coffers in one 
sweep. By staggering the distribution 
daily, only $1 million or so moves 
out on any given day. By the end of 
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1960. Yield to maturity is 3.92 
If you invested on June 6, 
maturity, you end up roughly $260 ahead. 


1960, and you hold to 








the week, the company has freed the 
equivalent of $10 million for one day. 
At 3 per cent interest, this earns over 
$42,000 a year. 

A company must also see that its 
internal accounting practices are effi- 
cient and precise. Veteran account- 
ants are always surprised when they 
find companies neglecting to pay bills 
quickly, since a 2 per cent discount 
for payment within ten days 1s the 
equivalent of a 36 per cent annual 
return on investment. 

After you reduce your cash re- 
quirements, and figure what you'll 
need to keep your checks from bounc- 
ing and your banks happy, you should 
be prepared to invest what’s left. The 
sum you want to set aside for an 
emergency reserve should be invested 
in the safest and most highly liquid 
securities. You can invest the rest of 
your cash in securities whose maturity 
dates correspond with the dates you'll 
be writing checks against the cash 
they represent. 

The time required to manage a 
short-term portfolio varies widely 
with its size and diversity, and the 
investment skill of the man handling 
it. One authority estimates that to 
manage a diversified, $50 million 
portfolio would take one man an aver- 
age of 10 hours a week. AT&T and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey have men 
assigned full time to the job of man- 
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aging portfolios of $1 billion each. 

Big or small, if interested in short- 
term investments, a company should 
seek the advice of a major bank, a 
Government securities dealer, and a 
commercial paper broker. 

The most common temporary in- 
vestment is in U.S. Treasury bills, the 
next best thing to actual cash, which 
come in denominations as low as 
$1,000. These are auctioned weekly 
in 91-day and 182-day maturities, 
with a series of longer maturities auc- 
tioned at quarterly intervals. The bill 
rate this spring went up as high as 4 
per cent on 91-day bills. 

Larger companies enter into re- 
purchase agreements on _ Treasury 
bills, buying the bills from a dealer if 
he guarantees to buy them back im- 
mediately on request. A company can 
invest its money this way over a week- 
end and the return is usually better 
than bill rates, but only companies 
with large sums to invest—-usually 
$1 million or more—can do it. 

Today, even individual investors 
are taking up the 30-day to 270-day 
notes of leading U.S. corporations. 
This investment is especially attrac- 
tive because you can time maturation 
precisely with the date you'll be need- 
ing your money in hand. Typical 
yields this spring ran around 4? per 
cent. For example, $10,000 invested 
in 120-day paper returned about $158 
in interest. 


Where do you buy? 

Big finance companies, such as 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
and CIT Financial Corp., sell their 
own paper directly to big investors. 
But the notes of industrial concerns 
and smaller finance companies are 
sold through dealers. 

Small investors as well as big ones 
can invest in the bonds and notes of 
U.S. Government agencies (see box). 
There are a number of other invest- 
ments that meet the basic require- 
ments of safety and liquidity, but most 
of them are for the expert. 

The over-all job of cash manage- 
ment varies in complexity with the 
size and character of the company’s 
business, and with the amount of 
effort it is willing to expend on the 
task. But chances are, no matter what 
kind of company it is, a relatively 
small investment in time will most 
likely pay for itself. and substantially 
improve the financial stability of its 
operations. 

—ALBERT C. LASHER 
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Roadblocks to Progress 


Despite the heavy investment both 
carriers and shippers have made in re- 
cent years, transportation is eating up 
a larger share of industry’s sales dol- 
lar than ever before. A new Dun’s RE- 
VIEW survey of transportation policies 
and practices in manufacturing com- 
panies pinpoints the specific problems 
-—and the latest solutions. 


Double Trouble - - 
The Impact of Regulation 


Many industrial traffic executives 
claim that regulatory restrictions drive 
transportation costs way up. How are 
companies hampered by regulations? 
And what can be done to reduce their 
impact on the individual shipper? 


Tangled Traffic 
Slows Shipments 


Moving 20th-century trucks through 
19th-century cities is a trying prob- 
lem. The efficiencies achieved in long 
hauls with up-to-date equipment are 
frequently offset by the traffic snarls 
in metropolitan areas. Efficient trans- 
portation for industry will hinge on how 
vigorously and promptly this problem 
is attacked. 


Featherbedding Pads the Bill 


Archaic work rules are holding back 
transportation progress, adding many 
millions to industry’s freight bill. How 
cin industrial management help elim- 
inate them? 


New Approaches to 
Transportation Management 


Five detailed case histories show what 
companies today can actually do to 
streamline their traffic operations, re- 
duce shipping costs. 
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T'op management now knows that only strenuous efforts 


will reduce the third largest cost of doing business—transportaiion. 


The result: new organizational setups, added emphasis 
on the traffic man’s role, radical shifts in the use of carriers. 


BALLOONING $steadily in recent 
years, the nation’s transportation bill 
is now running at the rate of $100 
billion, according to the most reliable 
estimates. Despite the heavy spending 
for improved facilities during the last 
decade, most companies now say that 
what they spend for goods on the 
move takes an increasingly larger 
share of the sales dollar. 

A lot could be saved by improving 
the regulatory climate, cutting down 
on featherbedding, and unjamming 
our streets and highways. But top 
management's immediate concern is 
to remove the roadblocks to better 
transportation within its own organi- 
zation. 

This cails for taking a fresh ap- 
proach to basic distribution policies. 
Many companies are doing just that 
right now. The result has been evi- 
dent in new organizational setups 
which allow management to get a 
good grasp on the total function of 
physical distribution, and in manage- 
ment’s eagerness to make use of new 
advances in transportation technique 
—piggyback, for instance, so far this 
year is running about 42 per cent 
above the 1959 level. 

The changing technology of trans- 
portation, as reflected in the heady 


growth of piggyback and container- 
ization (see DuN’sS REvieEW, June 
1959, page 63), is also placing more 
pressure on the traffic manager in in- 
dustry. It is he who must be able to 
adapt his company’s transportation 
policies to the changes that are fast 
taking place in methods of moving 
goods. 

To find out what management ts 
doing—-and can do—to speed ship- 
ments and cut costs, DUN’S REVIEW 
conducted a new, intensive survey of 
traffic management in manufacturers 
of all sizes. (For details, see page 65.) 

It revealed that perhaps the most 
significant change during the past few 
years has been the shift of investment 
in transportation from carriers: Man- 
ufacturing companies now own much 
more of the resources of transporta- 
tion than in the past. This means that 
decisions about transportation opera- 
tions fall increasingly within the prov- 
ince of corporate management. In- 
formed estimates are that about two- 
thirds of all intercity ton-miles over 
the highways are now handled by in- 
dustry’s own truck fleets. 

A company’s own truck fleet can 
produce important benefits both in 
service and in reduced costs. For in- 
Stance, the general traffic manager of 
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the John Wood Company, a Penn- 
sylvania producer of water heaters. 
tanks, and furnaces, says: “By estab- 
lishing a fleet of leased trucks, we 
have reduced our yearly transporta- 
tion costs by more than $100,000.” 

The traffic executives surveyed, 
however, still consider rate reductions 
to be the biggest source of savings. 
For instance, a larger producer of 
synthetic fibers realized a saving of 
more than $1 million from 42 rate 
proposals that were approved. 

Asked to pinpoint the areas in 
which they had realized the most sav- 
ings in transportation costs last year, 
the traffic managers also mentioned 
piggyback, containerization, and ship- 
pers’ associations. And they cited 
these specific areas more frequently 
than in previous years. 

A Midwest rubber company has 
made important savings by joiming a 
shippers’ association to make use of 
piggyback. The traffic manager says 
that he has been able to bring the 
freight bill down to 25 per cent of the 
less-than-truckload rate on one move- 
ment. 

Little changes, too, can add up to 


important savings at the end of the 
year. Reports the traffic manager of 
a multi-plant apparel manufacturer: 
“We audit our freight bills before 
they are paid. Payments now are 
made from a central location instead 
of from each plant, which has prac- 
tically eliminated all errors in rates, 
weights, and charges on freight bills.” 

Several of the surveyed companies 
are attacking the problem of paper- 
work, which has long been a road- 
block in traffic operations. The traffic 
manager of a Minneapolis producer 
of machinery announces that his de- 
partment will use punched card equip- 
ment for the first time this year, to 
take the place of traffic analysts whom 
he would otherwise have had to hire. 


Stretching the dollars 

During the past year, many of the 
surveyed traffic managers were able 
to stretch their transportation spend- 
ing so as to produce better results for 
their companies. Despite the use of 
new transportation techniques, most 
of the steps they took to save money 
were not new—rate negotiations, con- 


solidating shipments, changing classi- 
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How does industry move its products? 


fications, reducing de~urrage and the 
like. (See Dun’s Review, June 1958, 
page 68, and June 1959, page 102.) 
According to the surveyed traffic 
managers, the major transportation 
problems facing their companies at 
the present time are unsatisfactory 
service from carriers and constantly 
rising rates, particularly on small 
shipments. As a consequence, a good 
number of the companies are plan- 
ning to take on their own truck ficets 
—¢ither company-owned or leased. 
But despite the many plans for 
long-range improvements, there is still 
much room for improvement in day- 
to-day operations in most traffic de- 
partments. In the majority of the re- 
ports trafic management makes to 
top management, the item that ap 
pears most frequently its the savings 
that have been achieved by consoli- 
dation of small shipments—evidence 
that much remains to be done to im- 
prove the scheduling of shipments 
The traffic managers also point to 
another continuing problem-——the 


need for improved coordination of 
traffic with production planning and 
sales policies. And they cite the need 


Proportionately, the rails are losing out to other carriers as 
industry puts on the pressure for economy in transportation. 
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Although railroad ton-miles remained relatively constant—602 
hillion in 1946 against S59 billion in 1958 (the most recent year 
for which data are available )—they accounted for a smaller share 
of the total 1,206.6 intercity ton-miles. The total was up 33.5 per 
cent over 1946, but the rails’ share fell from 66.6 to 46.3 per cent 
by 1958. 

Truck ton-miles rose to 247 billion which is 20.6 per cent of 
the total. The ratio of 7.3 railroad ton-miles to every truck ton- 
mile in 1946 fell to 2.3 to 1 in 1958. This change is accounted 
for by industry's own truck fleets. 
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Package express service has become increasingly popular, both 
as a service to shippers and as a source of income for bus opera 
tors. Between 1948 and 1958, the 
from package express rose from $5.1 million to $238 million, 
a much larger rise than that in passenger service revenue. During 


revenue bus operators drew 


1959, the revenue from package express of the largest operator, 
Grevhound, increased 22 per cent to $19.3 million 

Although air carriers accounted for only 0.048 per cent of all 
intercity ton-miles, the 1958 total of 579 million was up about 


500 per cent since 1946, 
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for top management recognition as a 
long-standing deficiency that has been 
much improved in recent years but 
still needs attention. 

The ability of private industry to 
buy or lease its own truck fleets, 
piggyback flatcars, and other special 
equipment is providing a flexibility 
that calls for more imaginative traf- 
fic management than ever before— 
yet according to the overwhelming 
majority of the surveyed traffic man- 
agers, top management throughout in- 
dustry still is not fully aware of the 
real value of a well-organized, efh- 
cient traffic department. 

Many, however, hope that this sit- 
uation will improve during the next 
few years. Says the traffic manager 
of a Florida chemical company: “The 
traffic manager in successful com- 
panies will be given more administra- 
tive authority out of sheer necessity. 
Management will soon realize that 
traffic is a pirate’s cove of savings 
and profits for hard-pressed treasure 
hunters.” 


Proportionately more of the traffic 


managers in industries where trans- 
portation is a heavy expense—chemi- 
cals, primary metals production— 
think that top management already 
recognizes their contribution to their 
companies. But 181 of all the trans- 


portation experts surveyed feel a lack 
of management recognition. Only 39 
dissented from this view. Only four of 
the 29 food company traffic managers 
and four of those in the 25 machinery 
manufacturing companies represented 
believe top management is fully aware 
of their value. 

The sense of being fully appre- 
ciated is more marked among traffic 
managers in concerns with sales un- 
der $10 million than it is in bigger 
companies. About one in four in the 
small companies believes manage- 
ment awards them proper recognition, 
compared with only one in eight of 
the traffic managers in companies 
with sales between $10 million and 
$100 million. The proportion was one 
in six for companies with sales of 
$100 million and over. 


Why the blind spot? 

If the traffic men are right tn their 
estimation, why does top manage- 
ment in many companies still fail to 
recognize the full value of a smooth- 
working traffic department? 

First of all, it has traditionally re- 
garded freight costs as a necessary 
evil about which little could be done. 
In reality they are variable costs, 
capable of significant modification. 
But, preoccupied with the more im- 
mediate problems of production and 
sales, management has not always 
had time to analyze the data traffic 
presents, if indeed they ever reach 
the top level. The traffic manager's 
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Lack of cooperation among 
carriers 


Complicated rate structures 


Excessive paperwork 


Roadblocks to Transportation Progress 


Apart from the problems of traffic management’s organi- 
zational status and lack of a professional standard, here 
—in the opinion of the 221 traffic executives surveyed by 
chief 
transportation today. No. 1 villain: Government regu- 
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function has too often been consid- 
ered as an adjunct of shipping, rather 
than as a wide-ranging service. 

Also, because of traditional ac- 
counting practices, top management 
is often unable to pinpoint total com- 
pany spending for transportation. In 
many companies, management has 
completely overlooked the dimensions 
of distribution costs, since they are 
hidden in many areas and not easily 
grasped in total. 

Contributing to management’s neg- 
lect of traffic’s potential has been the 
very nature of the traffic department’s 
operations. Many times traffic man- 
agers have found it difficult to explain 
the intricacies of rates and ratings, 
classes and classifications, tariffs, and 
other arcane items. Says the traffic 
manager of a Midwest chemical pro- 
ducer: “Top management often is 
unaware of the problems the traffic 
department has in dealing with trans- 
portation companies that are caught 
in a maze of regulations.” 

Confesses the director of traffic of 
a New Jersey manufacturer of paper 
products: “We have gotten our field 
so thoroughly complex, regulated, and 
individualized that we are now tagged 
as being mystical specialists. The 
gobbledygook language we use in talk- 
ing about our work causes manage- 
ment to erect a mental block and back 
away from us. Simple clarity is far 
too foreign to the business of traffic 
management.” 

Tied to this is the failure of many 
traffic managers to develop accurate 
and easily understandable measuring 
devices that would reveal without 
deep study whether or not the com- 
pany is getting maximum benefits 
from what it spends on transporta- 
tion. 


Behind the times 

Another self-critic is the traffic 
manager of a Midwest steel producer, 
who says: “Traffic managers have 
been reluctant to keep pace with new 
ideas and new trends in industry. 
When changes have to be forced on 
the traffic department, management 
begins to doubt the value of the traf- 
fic manager.” | 

Yet almost all of the surveyed 
trafic managers have been trying to 
develop standards of performance 
that will enable top management to 
measure the traffic department's efh- 
ciency. Most commonly, they prepare 
an annual report—frequently it is 
supplemented by quarterly reports as 
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well—that summarizes the activities 
of the traffic department and puts 
particular stress on the “savings” 
achieved through rate reductions. 
Often the reports also give data on 
freight overcharges recovered, dam- 
age claims collected, demurrage costs 
reduced, and the like. 

The reports may also include data 
on the freight cost as a percentage 
of sales, but this information can be 
deceptive unless it takes into account 
all the other elements of physical dis- 
tribution. For instance, the percentage 
can be made to decrease by shipping 
in larger lots and increasing the 
amount spent for warehousing at the 
distribution point. Often, of course, 
extra spending for warehousing can 
cut the total bili for physical distribu- 
tion, but each situation has to be 
analyzed carefully. 

Some traffic managers are not sure 
that their reports—technical and 
lengthy by their very nature—get 
equal time in the fast shuffle of papers 
that land on the desk of the time- 
short top man. Says the traffic man- 
ager of a Midwest building materials 
manufacturer: “I turn in monthly re- 
ports showing the savings made on 
rates I have secured. This runs to 
nearly $100,000 a year. But I have 
yet to be complimented.” 

Perhaps the lack of top manage- 
ment appreciation is due to a de- 
basement of the currency of accom- 
plishment. Perhaps the extraordinary 
amounts claimed in savings tend more 
to confuse than to impress. And per- 
haps the very fact that such large 
amounts are waiting around to be re- 
covered makes management suspect 
that all was not right with traffic to 
begin with. 


No way to compare 

The director of a major manufac- 
turer of paper products puts it this 
way: “Suppose a traffic department 
saves $300,000 a year through rate 
adjustments, consolidation of small 
shipments, and so on. How does top 
management know whether the traf- 
fic manager has done a terrific job or 
just an ordinary one? Maybe the traf- 
fic manager of a comparable com- 
pany, through harder work and great- 
er brain effort, has saved $400,000, 
while another has produced a saving 
of only $200,000. All the figures may 
be big, but their mere size does not in- 
dicate either excellence or mediocrity. 

“The over-all efficiency of a traf- 
fic department,” he continues, “can 
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Manufacturers Switch their 


Transportation Spending to New Modes 


Contract carrier motor trucks. . 
Common carrier motor trucks 
Company-operated trucks .. 
Company-owned planes .. 
Inland waterways shipping. . 
Coastwise shiplines 

Air Parcel Post 

Railroads 

Air freight 

Air Express 

Parcel Post 

Railway Express 


Pipelines 


Here is how the 221 surveyed man- 
ufacturing companies changed the 
pattern of their outbound freight 
expenditures between 1955 and 
1960. The figures above show rela 
tive changes, not absolute increases 
or decreases in the amount spent. 
Companies queried were asked to 
indicate the percentage of their to- 
tal outbound freight expenditure 
that went for each type of carrier 
in the two years. 

The companies that spent a larger 
share of their total freight bill for 
air freight and Air Express in 1960 
than they did five years ago cut 
back on the share given to other 
carriers. Most frequently it was 
the relative spending for less-than- 
carload rail transportation that was 
reduced. A rundown of the carriers 
that were cut back by 42 companies 
that increased the share of total 
freight expenditures for air freight 
and Air Express shows: 


Number of 
Companies 
Railroads ..... Seana Ay Set ey gc SP 26 
Retiway Bupress ........5...s J 
Contract motor carrier 
Common motor carrier 
Company -operated trucks 
Coastwise water carrier 
Parcel Post 


Number of Companies 


Increased Decreased 


19 20 

108 33 31 
13 17 

0 2 

7 10 

14 12 

6 24 

26 

25 


No Change 


30 
54 
41 

3 


Proportionately more of the small 
companies (under $5 million sales) 
and very large companies ($100 
million and over sales) increased 
the share of their spending for com- 
pany-operated trucks (either owned 
or leased) than did those in the 
middle-size brackets. Here are the 
carriers that were given a smaller 
share of total company spending on 
freight by the 41 companies that 
spent more on company trucking: 


Number of 

Companies 
Railroads ....... rere ae 
Common motor carriers....... ll 
Contract motor carriers... 11 
Railway Express ins 9 
Parcel Post cs tea 2 


Among the surveyed companies, 
101 of those who decreased their 
relative spending for railroad serv- 
ice also increased the proportionate 
volume of traffic given to trucking 
companies, either contract or com- 
mon carriers. 

None of these figures is meant to 
indicate that the companies are nec- 
essarily spending a smaller amount 
for any particular carrier’s service 
now than they did in 1955, since 
total freight expenditure have in- 
creased during the five-year period. 
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be measured only by comparing one 
company with another. Traffic de- 
partments shouldn’t be setting their 
own standards of performance. We 
would be unrealistic if we thought the 
traffic manager would not establish 
standards that he could be sure to 
attain.” 

Although savings achieved are still 
the major accomplishment described 
in reports to top management, the 
trafic manager of a medium-size 
chemical company announces his de- 
partment has varied the emphasis: 
“In our reports to management we 
have abandoned the old criterion of 
savings and now deal more with the 
success of certain specific phases of 
company operations, such as a change 
in distribution methods.” 

There are a number of obvious 
clues to the efficiency or inefficiency 
of a traffic department. If the com- 
plaints from the sales department 
about delayed deliveries to customers 
are relatively sparse, things can be 
assumed to be going fairly well—un- 
less, of course, there is also a big bill 
for a premium transportation. 

An audit of freight bills, made by 
a service bureau, will frequently in- 
dicate negligence. High damage 
claims resulting from inadequate 
packaging can also be a danger sign. 

Many of the surveyed traffic man- 
agers think that top management's 
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lack of appreciation for a job well 
done can often be traced to the traf- 
fic managers’ failure to sell themselves 
properly to the higher echelons. Says 
David M. Daly, Bristol-Myers’ direc- 
tor of traffic: “Where you find a 
strong traffic department, you will 
find a strong traffic man, one who 
has convinced his management of the 
value of his department’s service.” 


Out of touch with the top 

According to many traffic man- 
agers, the lack of top management 
appreciation is the result of the traf- 
fic deparitment’s unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in the company organization. Al- 
though it has been impressively up- 
graded in most companies during the 
past few years (see DUN’s REVIEW, 
June 1958, page 70), it often still re- 
ports to an operating department— 
such as sales, purchasing, or produc- 
tion—rather than directly to the top. 

Traffic usually works for a num- 
ber of masters, though it reports to 
only one of these operating depart- 
ments. Management has been reluc- 
tant to establish and maintain a full- 
fleged independent department, es- 
pecially when it appears that traffic 
can be handled as an adjunct to pur- 
chasing or plant operations. And 
since many traffic managers have to 
work under other departments, their 
identities and the impact of their 
work have been obscured. 

In many companies, the traffic de- 
partment merely evolved out of the 
shipping department as the duties be- 
came more complex. There was little 
thought of the department's place in 





“CONTAINERSHIP.” Scheduled to begin operations in 
Florida is this containership and another like it 
Grace Lines and Pan-Atlantic use converted vessels for the 
Containership loading will be done by crane and fork lift. 
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the company, or what its over-all ob- 
jectives would be. Until very recently, 
traffic managers themselves thought 
almost entirely about purely traffic 
objectives, giving scant attention to 
the relationship of their duties to total 
physical distribution or to the work 
of other departments. 

But, notes the traffic manager of a 
Southern chemical producer, “This is 
the era of the engineer-manager, who 
instinctively—as a result of his edu- 
cational background—ttends to belit- 
tle all fields and activities not com- 
patible with the ‘quick draw’ of the 
slide rule. He is oblivious to the po- 
tential in fields other than engineer- 
ing. The only way this can be over- 
come is for colleges and universities 
to change the name of their curricula 
from ‘trafic management’ to ‘traffic 
engineering,’ and to give the traffic 
major two years of engineering, so 
that he can talk the language and 
break the barrier.” 

According to Kenneth Vore, as- 
sistant vice-president of traffic for 
U. S. Steel, the title could well be 
changed to “transportation economist” 
or “transportation director,” for trans- 
portation now controls the profits of 
many a company. 


Better liaison a must 

Traditionally, the primary activity 
of the trafic department has been 
determining rates and routings and 
secking rate reductions. (See DUN’s 
Review, June 1958, page 71, for 
a discussion of routine traffic activi- 
ties.) But the tempo of competition 
has made both sales and purchasing 


CONVEYERS. Vans now come equipped 
with powered pallet conveyers mounted in 
the body floor which carry the load for- 
ward into the nose of the truck. 





Tighter Control with Two-Way Radio 
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TO TRACE shipments quickly and speed pick-up schedules, more 
and more truckers use the two-way radio. At Cleveland Freight 
Lines, the dispatcher can contact any truck in his fleet and ma- 
neuver it about to eet the most work out of a day's schedule or 
take care of emergencies on the spot w hen they OcCHT, 


more dependent upon traffic than ever 
before. Sales has demanded improved 
service to keep customers happy, at 
the samie time requesting reduced 
transportation costs in order to extend 
the potential marketing area. And it 
is now demanding more comparative 
data on the costs of transportation 
for special campaigns and new prod- 
ucts. At the Lily-Tulip Cup Com- 
pany, the manager of distribution and 
traffic is even part of a sales planning 
committee. 

The tight inventory policies that 
many customers have, together with 
their insistence on fast delivery, have 
led many companies to seek a fresh 
approach to all of their distribution 
methods. In some instances this has 
led to sweeping changes, such as 
dropping warehouses and changing 
over to air freight (see DuN’s RE- 
VIEW, November 1959, page 60). 

Whatever form a change may take, 
it calls for a searching analysis of 
all the activities—traffic, shipping, 
packaging, warehousing, materials 
handling, order processing—which 
get the products to the point of pay- 
off: the customer's door. 

Since these activities interact upon 
each other to raise or lower the total 
cost of distribution, there is a grow- 
ing tendency for top management to 
bring them under unified control— 
sometimes under a broadened traffic 
department, but more frequently un- 
der a new distribution department, of 
which the traffic department may be 
only a part. 

Among the strong advocates of 
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unified control of distribution is Phil- 
ip F. Cannon, Barrington Associates. 
He says: “No matter how well a traf- 
fic department is organized in itself, 
it operates in a relative vacuum 
unless it is part of an integrated dis- 
tribution setup. Having separate dis- 
tribution functions spread helter- 
skelter throughout the company is 
like trying to win a fight with your 
open hand. The palm isn’t anywhere 
near so effective a striking weapon as 
the clenched fist. 

“The communication and liaison 
problems that the trafic department 
often has are automatically eliminated 
when the company organization rec- 
ognizes distribution as a separate, 
major function.” 

The 221 surveyed transportation 
executives report major revamping of 
the functions of the traffic depart- 
ment, which in almost every company 
now has broader responsibilities than 
it did just a few years ago. 


Integrating distribution 

Several of the companies ques- 
tioned have already set up distribution 
departments to tie together all the ac- 
tivities that go on from the end of 
the production line to the customer's 
door. These include, among others, 
National Drug Company, Cutter Lab- 
oratories, H. J. Heinz, Spencer Chem- 
ical Company, Lever Brothers, Elder 
Manufacturing, Richardson Coprp., 
Scott Paper Company (see page 139). 

About one in five of the surveyed 
companies that have not actually set 
up formal distribution departments 


a shipment. Far from resenting the close 
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EACH DRIVER fas a mobile receiver and transmitter in his cab. He 


can let the dispatcher know if new pick-ups turn up or if break 
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More work means more pay, 


have put most of the distribution ac- 
tivities under the upgraded traffic de- 
partment. Others are moving towards 
more intensive control of all physical 
distribution functions. 

To insure the best possible coordi- 
nation, a few of the manufacturers 
surveyed have made their top traffic 
men vice-presidents. These include 
U.S. Steel, Koppers Company, U.S. 
Gypsum, National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp., National Plastics 
Corp., Kaiser Aluminum, Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp., and E. F. Drew 
Company. In a number of other com- 
panies, the head traffic man has re- 
tained the title of “director of trans- 
portation” but does join in top level 
planning. 

Most frequently the activities that 
have been added to the broadened 


. traffic departments have been ware- 


housing, export shipping, operation of 
shipping and receiving departments, 
and operation of truck and car fleets 
and company planes. Increasingly, 
too, traffic managers are being con- 
sulted on plant location, materials 
handling, and packaging decisions. 

In several of the surveyed com- 
panies, the activities of order process- 
ing and customer service have been 
taken on by traffic departments. In 
a few, the traffic department has been 
rendering unusual aid to sales by pro- 
viding advice to customers on the 
shipping of their own products (see 
page 125). 

Several of the traffic executives 
questioned say that since their com- 
panies sell their products to the car- 
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How Dodge Cab-Forwards 


TOP THE “TILTS” 
in engine accessibility 


New Servi-Swing fenders do the trick! You just unlatch 
them, they swing out 110 degrees and there’s your engine: 
a sitting duck for fast, easy servicing. No costly tilting 
mechanism to go on the fritz. No worries about over- 
head clearance. No locking problems. It’s the new 
approach to engine accessibility. And only Dodge 
offers it! But that’s just the beginning... 


Compact Dodge Cab-Forwards tape just 893,” from 
bumper to back of cab. Driver sits safely behind the 
engine . . . behind the front axle, too, for comfortable 
riding. And he enjoys easy handling, top visibility, easy 
entry-exit and five-way cab ventilation. 


You’ve a wide choice of models from 15,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
to 76,800 lbs. G.C.W. Trucks and tractors. Tandems. 
Gas and diesel engines. A great new line of conventional 
models, too. Better buzz your Dodge dealer now. You'll 
want all the facts . . . and he’s got ’em! 


© F CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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COMPACT 89%,” BBC makes your 
new Dodge Cab-Forward an easy 
handler, helps you meet legal length 
limits, boosts payload potential. 


NEW ENGINE LINE-UP includes new 
gasoline V-8’s from 178 to 228 hp. 
Thrifty Cummins diesels from 175 to 
220 hp. now available for top fuel 
Savings in high-tonnage models. 


CONVENTIONAL MODELS offer new 
power in a wide choice of wheelbases 
to suit your needs. G.V.W.’s to 25,000 
Ibs. G.C.W.’s to 50,000 Ibs. 


DEPEND ON 


DODGE 


TO SAVE YOU 
MONEY IN 


| TRUCKS 





TRANSPORTATION 


riers, they have been asked to help 
promote these products directly. In 
one small company, the traffic man- 
ager has actually taken on the chore 


of selling to carriers. Says the director 
of transportation of a Midwest man- 
facturing company: “Because we 
manufacture items for the railroad in- 
dustry, I often assist the sales depart- 
ment on a trade relations basis.” 

In some companies, traffic man- 
agement is alreedy beginning to move 
out of the field of narrow specializa- 
tion. In the larger ones, the traffic 
manager is an administrator who 
marshals the intricate technical spe- 
cialties of his staff to bear on over- 
all transportation problems. 


No time for trivia 

No longer can a traffic manager 
spend his time looking into the details 
of the many- tariffs which his depart- 
ment staff must consider. To qualify 
for the broadened responsibilities 
which many companies now open to 
him, he leaves the minutiae to his rate 
clerks, keeping a wary eye for errors 
in strategic traffic matters. 

Karl M. Ruppenthal, director of 
the transportation management pro- 
gram in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Stanford University, reports: 
“The traffic manager in well-run com- 
panies can no longer be a rate and 
routing clerk. Today he is concerned 
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with warehousing, inventories, private 
transportation, plant locations, and 
many other problems. 

“The need for well-trained trans- 
portation people imposes an obliga- 
tion on the universities. It means that 
many of them will have to revise 
their curricula, because ‘transporta- 
tion’ and ‘marketing’ no longer exist 
in tight littke compartments. Since it 
is impossible for many companies to 
re-staff their transportation depart- 
ments with well-trained college grad- 
uates, sound management develop- 
ment programs wi}l be extremely im- 
portant in the years ahead.” 

Jockeying for control of the newly 
recognized function of physical dis- 
tribution has already begun in many 
companies. The traffic manager is 
perhaps the most logical choice when 
it is a question of moving someone 
up to assume over-all responsibility 
for all the factors involved in the flow 
of materials into—and products out 
of—the plant. But the switch to a 
broad department of physical distri- 
bution is not unrelated to another 
reorganization that is bringing execu- 
tives in charge of marketing to the 
top echelon. In hiring new traffic de- 
partment people, many large compa- 
nies—U.S. Rubber for one—now 
look for men who have some market- 
ing background. 

The new distribution manager will 


New device 
for piggyback 


Now being tested in the Kearney, NJ., 
vards of the Pennsylvania Railroad is this 
giant straddle carrier which can load or 
unload both trailers and containers. It is 
a distinct departure from the usual circus 
method. Under that system, each trailer 
is backed up a ramp and driven backwards 
down the full file of flatcars, which are 
tied together by bridgeplates. 


have to invade several historic bas- 
tions—sales, warehousing, packaging, 
materials, materials handling—all of 
which are well entrenched and de- 
fended by people who are reluctant 
to surrender their portions of the 
function of total physical distribution 
that in most companies is now shared 
among them. 

Says George H. Cunningham, gen- 
eral traffic manager of Sterling Drug, 
Inc.: “Traffic, warehousing, inventory 
control, order processing, materials 
handling, and shipping will be in- 
cluded in this new area of physical 
distribution. Today these sub-func- 
tions are divided between production 
and marketing. Because of the close 
inter-relationships of these sub-func- 
tions, greater efficiency would almost 
certainly result if a single responsi- 
bility were created. 

“Assuming there is a competent 
traffic executive in the company al- 
ready, he should be best qualified to 
take the leadership in this budding 
field, since through his present liaison 
with the various departments he ought 
io have more knowledge of each sub- 
function than any other man asso- 
ciated with physical distribution. 

“For example, it’s rather unlikely 
that you'd find many specialists in in- 
ventory control who would have suf- 
ficient knowledge of traffic to head 
a department of distribution. Traffic 
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The self-sufficient plant-site seeker is 
like a man wearing blinders. By de- 
pending upon his own resources his 
outlook is sharply reduced. Certainly 
such a man as this may display the 
highest executive abilities, but with- 
out facts to guide him, his judgment 
may be vulnerable. 

Providing the right information is 
the main business of our Industrial 
Development Department. This ex- 
pert staff is qualified to furnish au- 
thoritative data in such diverse areas 


ABOUT THE 
SELF-SUFFICIENT 
PLANT- SITE 


FINDER... 








as engineering, geology, transport, 
hydraulics, power, marketing, labor, 
community acceptance, legal affairs. 
Correctly assessing the situation in 
amy one of these subjects could be 
important to the success of your in- 
dustrial location. 

It doesn’t do a bit of harm to 
establish a broad base of inquiry. . 
shuck-off the blinders... contact 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way. There is no charge, inquiries 
held in confidence. 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
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For specialized 
assistance in the 
selection of a 
plant site, call 
or write 


GENE F. CERMAK 
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A SOUTHERN PACIFIC expert tells shippers 
how to improve rail shipping methods at a 
get-together in Los Angeles To cut the 
$//5 million lost through damaged ship- 


is not only the most technical and the 
broadest of the functions in physical 
distribution, but it is also the one de- 
manding the greatest exercise of 
imagination. 

“Moreover, a production or mar- 
keting executive, while perhaps an 
excellent leader, would have to de- 
pend too much upon the men around 
him if he were to head a distribution 
department. His decisions would not 
be based on his own knowledge but 
on those of someone else, and this 
situation would be likely to continue 
for a number of years: It is only after 
long experience that trafhc can be 
even partially mastered. 

“Don't misunderstand me. A good 
manager should try to surround him- 
self with informed, capable people. 
But in addition to knowing how to 
say ‘no, he ought to know why he is 
saying it. Without some knowledge of 
what he is doing, he would soon be- 
come more a politician than a man- 


AGT. 





ments each vear. railroads and the Associa- 


tion of American Railroads send out $pe- 
cialists in packing, loading and even mate- 
rials handling for consultations. 


Is today’s trafic manager compe- 
tent to direct the new function of 
physical distribution? “Yes,” say the 
surveyed traffic executives—but one 
expert, a partner in a major consult- 
ing firm, dissents. He reports: “As we 
go from company to company, we 
find a great many traffic managers 
who could in no way measure up to 
the standards set by the top traffic 
managers. 

“To me, one of the biggest road- 
blocks to good transportation is the 
fact that so few traffic managers are 
of executive caliber. They talk about 
how they would like to be directors 
of physical distribution, how they 
would like to have more responsi- 
bility, yet often they are actually not 
much more than clerks filling a clert- 
cal position that has a good title. 

“Logically the traffic manager 
ought to be given the job of director 
of physical distribution. But we find 
so many trafic managers in so many 
companies who are not competent! 


to take on added responsibility.” 

The traffic manager of a major 
rubber company agrees. “Many traf- 
fic people are strictly traffic men,” he 
asserts. “They can check a rate and 
routing and so on, but most of them 
have a very slight understanding of 
the new concept of physical distribu- 
tion and marketing.” 

The top trafic man for a major 
food company points out one of the 
qualifications all traffic men need: 
“One of our biggest problems is that 
we do not know enough of what the 
other people in our organization are 
doing. The traffic fellow has, in a 
sense, been fighting for recognition 
without ever knowing what the comp- 
troller’s job is, or the marketing 
man’s, or what the operational prob- 
lems are. The more we can learn 


about management in general, wheth- 
er through schooling or communica- 
tion within the company, the more 
effectively we can do our job. This ts 
our problem.” 

According to one high traffic ex- 


ecutive, Ed Maney of IBM, traffic 
men in general haven't shown enough 
initiative in assuming the new burdens 
of total physical distribution. He says: 
‘The distribution function is just wait- 
ing to be taken over—now. No one 
seems to have the initiative to come 
forward. For instance, most market- 
ing groups don't want it. Usually 
manufacturing and production don't 
want it, although in most companies 
each of these groups carries out some 
of the functions. So it is sort of a step- 
child, waiting for somebody to come 
and say to top management, ‘Look, 
we're best qualified to do the job and 
we ought to do it.” ” 


How to get the job 


What does traffic have to do to 
prove it can handle the new, broad- 
ened responsibilities? Says Frank 
Tighe of Union Carbide: “As soon 
as the traffic department indicates to 
top management that it is capable, 
well-staffed, and well enough ac- 
quainted with the whole picture to 
take over, then I believe the job will 
be given to it.” 

To be able to do a better job of 
improving distribution, today’s traffic 
managers nzed better—and faster 
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“Treatment [ 


That’s what both railroads and shippers call 
Evans DF *-equipped cars. And with good reason 
.. . because DF-equipped cars transport lading so well 
that damage in transit is virtually eliminated. 


DF-equipped cars provide a cost-and-time-saving 
service to shippers who need no longer pay for “‘deadhead’’ 
dunnage. They are designed to permit no slack... 
no damaging load-shifting . . . and full-car capacity loads 

are easily planned through multi-decking. 


Heavier loads per DF'-equipped car are now increasing 


revenue per car mile for sixty carriers. 


And—DF-equipped boxcars are available 
to shippers at no extra cost. 


*DF is a registered trademark of the Evans Products Company ... only Evans makes the DF Loader 


--» LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES 
DF LOADER DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 





Evans Products Company «- Plymouth, Michigan 
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information from their accounting de- 
partments. 

Notes the director of distribution 
for a paper company: “Almost every 
company knows exactly what is be- 
ing spent :n manufacturing costs. But 
transportation costs somehow or other 
get buried in the figures for inbound 
raw material. And even on the out- 
bound, where they should be easier 
to separate, we do not get nearly 
enough information. 

“In many companies, even when 
traffic makes a specific request for 
the information, it takes a long time 
for the accounting people to become 
fully aware of the extent and scope of 
the work they've got to do for us if 
we are to get all the data we need.” 

Obviously, no matter what lies 

ahead, good liaison work is already 
an essential for the traffic department. 
The surveyed companies report there 
are a number of activities over. which 
traffic only recently gained control— 
all of which increase its contact with 
other departments: 
@ The routing of inbound materials 
@ The scheduling of inbound ma- 
terials to coordinate with production 
@ The individual activities of plant 
shipping departments in multi-plant 
companies. 

Some traffic men report that they 
are now consulted on the description 
of new products—a sensible improve- 
ment over past procedure, since the 


description can determine the freight 
rate. Others say that only recently 
have some top managements realized 
that the traffic departments, through 
rate negotiations, have been keeping 
their companies in territories normal- 
ly considered outside the trading area. 

Most of the surveyed transporta- 
tion leaders—182 out of 221—look 
for important changes in the. traffic 
manager's place in the company or- 
ganization with the next five years. In 
the past a buyer of transportation, he 
is now developing into a coordinator 
of interrelated company activities. 


What lies ahead? 

Here are the specific changes these 

top traffic men anticipate: 
@ The traffic department will rise in 
top management's estimation, result- 
ing in greater recognition for traffic 
executives and more responsibility. 

Say Elliott G. Youngberg, general 
traffic manager of the Inland Steel 
Company: “There will be increased 
recognition that transportation costs 
are a major controllable expense 
which requires and justifies the em- 
ployment of traffic managers with 
general managerial ability.” 

In the future, most traffic records 
will be handled by computers and 
other data-processing equipment. 
More precise data about transporta- 
tion costs will be available. 

@ In many companies, distribution 
departments will take over traffic, 
along with such related activities as 
materials handling, shipping, ware- 
housing, order processing, packaging, 
and other operations. 

continued on page 68 





The new Dun’s REVIEW survey of com- 
pany transportation practices drew 
detailed replies to a four-page ques- 
tionaire. It was completed by 221 
manufacturing companies in the fol- 
lowing size groups: 

Number of 


Companies 


Sales in 1959 


Under $5 million il le had 
$5 million to $10 million......... 19 
$10,000,001 to $25 million...... 39 
$25,000,001 to $50 million... 19 
$50.000.001 to $100 million....... 32 
Over $100 million | | ae 


Replies were received from every 
one of the major industry groups in 
the Department of Commerce Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification except to- 
bacco manufacturers. The largest 


a 


ic 1960 


num ber—32—carne from chemical pro- 
ducers. Among the other respondents 
were 29 food producers, 26 rnanufac- 
turers of non-electrical machinery, 16 
manufacturers of electrical machinery, 
16 producers of fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, 15 manufacturers of paper prod- 
ucts, 13 producers of stone, clay, and 
glass products, and 12 producers of 
primary metals 

Most of the replies—177—came from 
top traffic executives—directors of 
transportation, directors of traffic, gen- 
eral traffic managers, and traffic man- 
agers. Nine were signed by vice-presi- 
dents, several of whom were vice- 
presidents in charge of traffic. Among 
the others who replied were distribu- 
tion directors and a few purchasing 
agents. 





We Considered 


| SAFETY 
FIRST 


When We Purchased 


KELLEY 
DOCKBOARDS! 


A double paltet with 1600 ibs. is safely loaded in canted 
truck at Kienzade. No chance to spill load or equipment 


“We have not had a dockboard acciden} 
since installing Kelley Adjust-A-lip Dock- 
boerds,”’ reports Richard Shogren, Works 
Manager of Klenzade Products, Inc., 
Beloit, Wisconsin, leading manufacturer of 
sanitation chemicals. “Using old type dock 
plates, we had everything from strained backs 
to smashed toes and fingers, plus extensive 
insurance costs and ciaims. 

lf these dockboards save us from a single 
injury in ten years they are well worth the 
investment. 

Our crews go out of their way to use Kelley 
dockboards. The 6-way tilt feature is idea! 
for our setup. It helped us when packed 
snow created uneven driveway surfaces and 
tilted trucks. We now move equipment in 
and out of trucks safely — even with full 
double pallet loads.” 
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ADJUSTS 
6 WAYS 
MECHANICALLY! 


r : 


ADJUST-A-LIP moves up, down, ir 
and out of truck beds above o: 
below dock level. TILTS Right or 
Left (te compensate for canted 
Get the FACTS! 


trecks) 
F R E Send for details TODAY! 


[}) FREE KIT — “How to Plan a Profitable Truck 
Deck Operation.” Get Booklets on Dock Safety, 
Modernizing, Levelation Data, Deck Designs, etc. 


C] FREE SURVEY — Ne obligation. 
Teor ovt and attach this coupon to your 
letterhead. Sign your name and mail to. 


KELLEY 


COMPANY 
INC. 
2131) Ww. MILL ROAD 
_. MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 
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the man from 


Cee TRA EL 


CENTRAL MOTOR LINES 


EARNS 


YOUR 
TRUST 


With Notarized Selling of a 


dependable, single-line service 





offering Important Coverage of the Carolinas 





You can have confidence in the Man from Central... 
he’s trained to deal in the facts you must have before 
you can make a propef transportation decision. 


Because the facts prove Central a dependable motor 
carrier of all-size shipments, the Man from Central sells 
{rom notarized. up-to-date, performance control records. 


Ask to see Central’s internal records of performance. 
See how Central’s superior service can enhance your 
Company’s production and marketing picture. 


Yes, you can have confidence in the Man from Central 
«+. he earns your trust by proved performance, 





isceatnctl 


LiNK IN G THE CAROLINAS WITH THE EAS T A N D WeEsS T 
CENTRAL motTOR LINES, INC. General Offices: Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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o N TIME as Noterized 
95% of all Central Shipments Performance 


“7 yy 
“tity, r mow” 
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OPERATING DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL MOTOR LINES - CHAAL 





The Man from Central will show 


Asheville 


you a notarized Cumulative Service 
Augusta 


Baltimore Report detailing on-time records at 


Charleston 


Charlotte each of our terminals, Here are 
Chicege 


Cleveland Bia os ie ee Ea Sea BE: is eel % accurate records that permit you to 
Si Oe any ae tara ee Pe, Cen : a rig a 
o , a inn +. e 


Columbia 


Durham Be Pte ae WE OR Ae plan and schedule shipments on a 
Florence HORE B ie Ce wd Pile fe ee a $74 
Creenst.c: [UAE Se SE Sie GO OT te te proved delivery basis, Small ship- 


Greenville 


Hickory a sie §. + 3: 6 x sd ~ a ment or volume shipment ioe 
New Yor« % eben! : ns anole Mass om : 
Phila 


Spartanburg you route Central... superior 


W-Salem 





unk Sones os Loaehe Shen oh performance is a matter of record. 
SYSTEM Delivered .. ». 80,479 
in-Time e « 76,702 . 


State of North Carolina) SS 
County of Mecklenburg / 








— 4 
John W. Martin, Director of Operations, being first duly sworn, on - 

oath states that he hes personal knowledae of, and is familiar with fre 
information contained in the above statement and that such information i¢ 
true and correct to the best of his knowledge, information, and lief. 


poe ; 
a ’ Ste, ( 
* S Subscri and sworn to before me 

-* ghis * day of May, 199. 
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IMPORTANT : 
COVERAGE OF THE SPARTANBURG 
CAROLINAS of 


CAAvemA 
TO AND FROM a 
THE EAST AND WEST avoues 


CHARLOTTE 


Theve is no substitute for single-line carrier distribution 
of all-size shipments from origin to destination. 
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continued from page 65 
e If the nature of the business 
doesn’t call for an integrated distri- 
bution department, there will be much 
closer coordination of the still-inde- 
pendent traffic department with the 
sales and production departments. 
@ Traffic men will become more fa- 
miliar with new management tech- 
niques, such as operations research, 
which is put to work by many large 
companies in such physical distribu- 
tion problems as warehouse location, 
stock levels and mixes needed at dis- 
tribution points, scheduling of ship- 
ments, and vehicle loading. 


@ Upgraded traffic managers will be 
consulted increasingly on sales policy, 
new product pricing, plant locations. 

What can top management do to 
get control of transportation, the third 
largest business expense? 

|. Have cost studies run to deter- 
mine the amount the company spends 
on transportation. Generally, the in- 
formation on the cost of moving ma- 
terials in is buried in plant production 
costs, and the costs of physical dis- 
tribution are hidden in overhead ex- 
penses. | 

2. If, as is likely, cost studies indi- 
cate that the costs of movement are 
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a major expense area, this should be 
recognized throughout the top man- 
agement echelon. 

3. Set up a full-time traffic depart- 
ment if the company is large enough 
to support one and lacks it at present. 
Or hire transportation consultants, 
who can provide valuable service. 

4. And if you already have a traf- 
fic department, it should in most in- 
stances report not to one particular 
operating department—such as sales, 
purchasing, or plant manufacturing 
management—but should be a staff 
department that serves all of them. 

—T.K. 


Double Trouble in Transport: 


The Impact of Regulation 


Outdated regulatory restrictions hobble the carriers, add to 


shippers’ headaches. Here are current proposals for cutting the red tape 


and regulatory snags that up the cost of moving goods to market. 


TO many, the landscape through 
which management moves its raw 
materials and finished products is a 
maze of archaic, cumbersome, con- 
tradictory rules and regulation, fes- 
tooned with red tape and endless pa- 
perwork. To others, it’s a_ well- 
ordered but delicate network that 
needs constant regulatory attention to 
keep it free of abuses and the threat 
of monopoly. 

If you're one of the men in manu- 
facturing who are responsible for the 
day-to-day movement of goods, 
you've learned to live with the rig- 
marole of regulation—but you wish 
something could be done about it. 
A new Dun’s REVIEW survey of top 
transportation Management in manu- 
facturing (for details, see page 65) 
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reveals that many companies could 
realize important savings if regulatory 
restrictions were removed or at least 
relaxed. 

Regulation in transportation can be 
seen from many sides. 

Top management in manufacturing 
sees little justification for much of it 
and would welcome more free enter- 
prise in moving its products. P. C. 
Spencer, chairman of the board of 
Sinclair Oil Corp., recently pointed 
out that most transportation laws 
were products of the depression and 
are now often roadblocks to progress 
in a fast-changing economy. 

The railroads favor considerable 
relaxation of regulations — except 
when competition from another rail- 
road pinches. 


A 
i’ 


The Commerce Department favors 
gradual but pervasive changes in reg- 
ulations, so that competition can play 
a stronger role. 

But the trucker, the waterway car- 
rier, and the air carrier consider regu- 
lation a bulwark against the massive 
power of the railroads—which, they 
fear, are ready to swallow them. One 
survey of motor carriers revealed that 
80 per cent thought that their busi- 
ness was preserved by regulation. 

Whether they are right or wrong, 
one definite result of regulation has 
been that today the transportation in- 
dustry is less free to manage its own 
affairs than any other business. 

There is a simple measure of the 
scope of the regulatory job in today’s 
transportation: The ICC annually 
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handles about 7,000 formal cases in 
which hearings—or at least the op- 
portunity for hearings—are involved. 
Almost all are concerned with the 
way Management moves goods. 

Regulatory restrictions take many 
forms, affecting both and 
shippers. Those that decide the shape 
of carrier operations also determine 
to a large extent just how far manu- 
facturers can stretch their transporta- 
tion dollars. 

There are regulations on the spe- 
cific territory that a carrier can serve, 
the route it can follow, the commodi- 
ties it can move, the prices it can 
charge, and many other matters. The 
very act of going into business as 
a carrier to move goods for indus- 
try involves a regulatory ritual: The 
prospective carrier must demonstrate 
in lengthy proceedings—at which he 
can be challenged by competing car- 
riers—that there is a real need for 
the service he wants to offer. 


carriers 


High cost of regulations 

Nearly 80 per cent of the compa- 
nies surveyed by DUN’S REVIEW be- 
Jieve that all these regulatory require- 
ments put an unnecessary burden on 
American industry, pushing its annual 
freight bill higher than it ought to be. 

About 85 per cent of the machin- 
ery manufacturers and 95 per cent of 
the producers of fabricated metal 
products pinpointed regulations as 
one cause of the high costs of indus- 
trial transportation. 

The surveyed company transporta- 
tion executives say that industry's 
total freight bill could be cut any- 
where from 3 to 33 per cent by major 
changes in ICC and other regulations. 
The average reduction considered 
possible was about 13 per cent, a cut 
that would open impressive opportu- 
nities for adding to company profits. 

If the regulations were changed, 
the chemical companies could antict- 
pate the largest drop in their freight 
bill: the average potential saving this 
group cited was 20 per cent. Pro- 
ducers of non-electrical machinery 
feel that they could save about 15 
per cent. Food companies look for 
only about a 7 per cent reduction— 
since many of them operate their own 
truck fleets, they are already free of 
many regulatory headaches 

In the opinion of their own traffic 
experts, modified regulatory restric- 
tions would bring larger freight bill 
reductions—of about 15 per cent— 
to the medium-size companies than to 
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either the small or large ones. The 
average reduction expected by com- 
panies with sales from $1 million to 
$4.9 million was 10 per cent; the 
same estimate was given by those with 
sales over $100 million. 

To Dun’s REVIEW editors, the top 
transportation executives from a wide 
cross-section of American industry 
voiced their specific complaints about 
present regulations. Although Inter- 
state Commerce Act regulations were 
most frequently mentioned, state re- 
strictions were included. The 
main targets of complaint 
@ Lone-drawn-out rate and classift- 
cation proceedings, which are expen- 
sive for the companies or carriers in- 
volved. The ICC, they say, has a 
faulty sense of time. Decisions are 
often delayed for months after the 
long hearings. And the Commission 
has been slow in putting the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958 into effect. 
While waiting for it to make up its 
bureaucratic mind, companies often 
lose business they might have won if 
decisions had been rendered sooner. 
@ lhe endless—and again costly-— 
paperwork involved. Tariffs and clas- 
sifications must be checked, double- 
checked, and _ re-checked—by _ the 
companies. To a degree that is no 
longer necessary, all areas of trans- 
portation are regulated——rates, safety, 
accounting, finances, and so on. Re- 
quired reports cost money that could 
be used for improvements. State gov- 
ernments, too, set up varying and 
artificial requirements. 

@ lhe prevention of competition, 
which keeps rates high and discour- 
ages new techniques. Carriers often 
can't base rates solely on their cost of 
service. Low-cost efficiency brings tio 
rewards. Private trucks aren't allowed 
to compete with common carriers for 
traffic; railroad piggy-back rates must 
be held to the lowest truck rate be- 
tween the points served; a transporta- 
tion company that could cut rates 

and thereby increase traffic and make 
money—is forbidden to do so 

@ /CC insistence on senseless 
outmoded operations. In some cases, 
circuitous truck routes are enforced. 
Railroads are required to operate un- 
profitable branch lines, unless they 
can prove abandonment ts not against 
the public interest. Manufacturers’ 
trucks, forbidden to carry anything 
but the company’s materials and a 
few exempt commodities, make too 
many empty backhauls. Many indus- 
trial traffic managers say the ICC ac- 


also 


and 
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Fred Muller, Arthur D. Little, Inc.: 
“Regulatory problems reduce the full 


advantage of advances like piggyback 


and containerization. 


Ed Maney, IBM: 
“Whether carriers and shippers like 
it or not, we are going to see less 


regulation.” 


James Haley, Koppers Co.: 

“I’m not afraid of any monopoly in 
integrated transportation. I can get 
my own trucks, barges, and planes.” 


David M. Daley, Bristol Myers: 
“Removal of many present-day regu- 
latory restrictions would inevitably 
result in fairer competition.” 
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pret we? 


tually resists the development of new 
rate methods, processes, and services, 
although there have been some 
innovations—piggyback rates, for in- 
stance. 

Not all of the traffic managers who 
feel that present-day regulations 
added to the cost of moving goods 
favor dropping them, or even making 
major revisions. A few regard the cost 
of regulation as a necessary business 
expense. For instance, R. H. Heil- 
man, director of transportation for 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee steel 
fabricator, says: “Regulatory require- 
ments always add to the final cost of a 
product, but I believe that in the trans- 
portation industry some are a definite 
necessity.” 

But about 75 per cent of the 221 
surveyed manufacturers advocate spe- 
cific major changes in the Interstate 
Commerce Act to help them reduce 
transportation costs. 

Revising the rate-making process 
is the most popular of the changes 
suggested. Most of the responding 
manufacturers feel that rates should 
be judged on the basis of whether or 
not they are compensatory, without 
reference to their effect on competing 
carriers 

Next in number are suggestions 
that railroads be allowed to operate 
other types of carriers. 

Among other changes the surveyed 
manufacturers propose are: 

@ Equal treatment for all types of 
carriers, and more consistent regula- 
tions 

@ One regulatory agency for all types 
of carriers, including airlines 

@ Reparations to shippers for truck- 
ers’ unlawful charges 

@ A simplified rate structure, de- 
signed so that “a rate clerk can deter- 
mine a rate without having a lawyer 
at his elbow” 

@ A reduction in red tape, and less 
wasted time at rate hearings. One 
trafhc manager demands: “Eliminate 
the long waiting procedures for notice 
and publication of rates and rules, so 
that shippers can meet their fast- 
changing distribution problems.” Says 
another respondent, the manager of 
transportation for a major auto pro- 
ducer: “Decisions are now made so 
far after they are needed that they 
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are, often enough, completely useless.” 

Most of the 221 traffic executives 
in manufacturing feel that technolog!- 
cal advances in transportation are 
also being hindered by present-day 
regulatory restrictions. Many of the 


80 who disagreed say there definitely 
is a technological hold-back, but place 
the blame for it on featherbedding. 
lack of carrier cooperation, or the car- 
riers’ financial plight. 

Some who feel that regulatory re- 








“Common ownership” vs. 


The Common Owner- 


“coordination’—that is the title of one 


debate raging in transportation circles today. Put in such simple 
terms, however, it does not reveal the scope, or even the real nature, 
of the argument—or of the emotional overtones it carries. 

At issue, in reality, is whether the railroads shall be given the 
right to buy competing transportation facilities—or whether, as 
their competitors suggest, they should stay strictly in the railroad 
business but drop their opposition to coordinating shipments with 
all other types of carriers. (All surface cartiers are prohibited from 


The Case for Common Ownership 


Here’s a summation of the railroad in- 
dustry’s plea for the right to operate 
trucks, planes, barges, and ships—and 
offer shippers one-package transpor- 
tation. Their stand is given qualified 
support by the National Industrial 
Traffic League (the largest shipper 
organization), by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and by Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation John J. 
Allen, Jr.—all of whom believe, how- 
ever, that each case of proposed rail 
diversification should be approved 
only if it is clearly in the public in- 
terest 

® Diversification would enable ship- 
pers to receive complete transporta- 
tion service at reasonable cost from a 
single source. The average shipper 
must now determine for himself the 
types of transportation that best meet 
his needs, and select the particular 
companies that can move his particu- 
lar commodity over particular routes 
at a specified time—and at rates which 
the product can bear. If he could deal 
with a single transportation company, 
it could furnish him the several types 
of transportation he often needs, mov- 
ing shipments between two or more 
different kinds of carriers with but 
one bill of lading. And he would have 
to deal with only one tracing service 
in tracking down lost orders. 

@® When the railroads are allowed to 
use motor transport under present 
regulations, they can do so only in an 
inefficient and wasteful manner that 
leaves both shippers and railroads dis- 
satisfied. Unless they have grandfather 
rights (resulting from the existence of 
a rail-owned motor carrier prior to 
1935), railroads can use trucks only 


as auxiliaries to rail operations. 
@ Railroad monopoly is just a buga- 
boo from the past. As the other car- 
riers have grown to maturity—helped 
along by the restrictions on railroads 
—the balance has swung heavily in 
favor of the railroads’ competitors, In 
Canada, where the two railroads have 
diversification rights, there are many 
thriving independently owned com- 
petitive enterprises. The United States 
is now the only country in the world 
that still refuses to permit integrated 
transportation. 

# Railroads have to pay heavy taxes 
to help build and improve highways, 
airports, and waterways. They should 
have equal opportunity to use them. 
@ Voluntary coordination of two or 
more different types of carriers 
through joint rates may have its place 
—but it certainly doesn’t provide the 
solution offered by common owner- 
ship. Under coordinated arrangements, 
the trucker always has an alternative 
method of movement. There are con- 
stant difficulties over the division of 
rates, over the unrouted traffic, and 
over who will get the long-haul. In 
many piggyback operations, it is the 
trucking company that executes the 
bill of lading with the shipper, has all 
the contacts with him, and delivers 
the freight. As only an intermediate 
carrier, without contact either with 
shipper or consignee, what would hap- 
pen to the railroad if the trucking 
company decided to drop piggyback- 
ing and go back to the highway? It 
is only reasonable that the railroads, 
which have much larger investments 
and provide the main facility, should 
have equal access to customers. 








strictions are the roadblock to tech- 
nological advances comment: 

“Getting new proposals for opera- 
tional changes accepted takes too 
long.” —Traffic manager, Midwest pa- 
per products manufacturer. 


“If railroads also had authority to 
operate over the road, containeriza- 
tion would develop much faster.”— 
Traffic manager, New Jersey chemi- 
cal company. 

“Carriers are reluctant to experi- 





ship Debate 


acquiring an operating interest in any interstate air carrier. But all 
surface carriers except railroads can acquire an interest in other 
forms of surface transportation, and several of them have already 


done so.) 


Here are the factual arguments each side presents. Less visible, 
but no less weighty, are the traditional fears of the rails’ enormous 
financial resources, their tendency to monopoly—and the railroads’ 
sense of grievance that competing carriers can offer customers and 
stockholders an advantage they are forbidden to enjoy. 


The Case against Common Ownership 


All the competitors of the railroads— 
truckers (both common and contract 
carriers), barge operators, air carriers, 
marine interests—are firm in their op- 
position to letting the railroads get 
into other modes of transportation. 
Their arguments: 

® In the long run, they say, the ship- 
per would suffer. Time after time the 
railroads have used their ownership of 
other transportation media to drive 
out competition and raise rates. There 
is nothing to indicate that this would 
not happen again. In fact, recent ex- 
perience—such as the attack on the 
rates of coastwise water carriers and 
the concerted battle against for-hire 
truckers in Pennsylvania—clearly in- 
dicates that common ownership would 
substantially lessen competition. Many 
communities now have the choice of 
rail, truck, or water transportation. If 
they were served by monolithic “trans- 
portation companies,” service would 
suffer—-and rates would rise. 

® Neither air, trucking, nor water- 
ways carrie:3 could possibly be where 
they are now if their development had 
been in the hands of railroad manage- 
ment, which would have been primar- 
ily concerned to protect its tremen- 
dous physical plant. 

® Progress in railroading as well 
dates from the appearance of real com- 
petition from independent operators. 
Had the railroads had control of these 
competing modes, this progress 
wouldn’t have taken place. 

® The railroads—with their over- 
whelming financial resources—will 
certainly gain control of these other 
carriers if they are allowed to buy out 
the many independent operators. 


® Operating truck lines is no solution 
for the troubles of the railroad indus- 
try. If it operated all Class I and Class 
II motor carriers, maintaining present 
standards of efficiency, the profits 
would make up only about one-half of 
the deficit on passenger traffic. Last 
year the ten largest motor carriers had 
gross operating revenues that amount- 
ed to less than one-tenth of the gross 
revenues of the nation’s ten largest 
railroads. 

® The creation of giant transporta- 
tion companies would add to labor 
difficulties. At the present time, a 
strike may close down a railroad, a 
truck or bus line, or an air carrier. But 
if a strike hit one of the proposed 
“transportation companies,” the ship- 
per would be left with no way to move 
his goods to market. 

® Regulatory problems would be 
multiplied. The CAB governs the air 
carriers and railroads are subject to 
ICC regulation. Even within the ICC, 
there would be greater complications 
if railroads had unrestricted trucking 
rights. The result would be delays and 
poor service. 

® ‘Although mergers within the rail- 
road industry often result in substan- 
tial economy of equipment, trackage, 
and manpower, consolidation of a 
truck line with a railroad offers no 
such opportunity. The two industries 
differ not only in economics but also 
in equipment, terminals, labor skills, 
and many other features. 

@® Shippers are best served when each 
type of carrier seeks ways to improve 
service, reduce cost, improve equip- 
ment and facilities—and expand that 
particular carrier’s role. 








ment for fear of not being granted the 
authority to expand their new serv- 
ices.”""——Traffic manaver, Midwest 
producer of office furniture. 
“Antiquated and outdated AAR 
restrictions, particularly on tank car 
construction and movements, are a 
real problem.”—General traffic man- 
ager, major synthetic fibers producer. 
“Regulation has led te wn over- 
supply of carriers, many of which are 
financially weak and unable to de- 
velop new equipment and methods.” 
—General traffic manager, major 
electrical products manufacturer. 
How do shippers react to regula- 
tory restrictions? With disgust, a for- 
mer Government regulator says: “Re- 
gardless of how the carriers feel about 
it, shippers are getting sick and tired 
of ‘rying to find out which carrier 
can transport what to which point. 
“Recently a shipper described his 
troubles: “There is a virtual circus at 
my plant every day. Some mornings 
as many as 20 trucks line up in the 
street and in the yard, trying to make 
deliveries. One carries one thing, an- 
other something else. No wonder the 
rates are high and the service is poor! 
The motors are running and the driv- 
ers are waiting—while we are waiting 
for deliveries. Why in heaven's name 
can't one or two carriers be author- 
ized to transport all the commodities 
I need?’ That shipper,” the former 
regulator adds, “now operates his own 
trucks.” 


Reward for inefficiency 

The general traffic manager of a 
large Eastern drug company vigor- 
ously pinpoints the most irksome re- 
sults of today’s regulations: 

“Rates are usually based, not on 
efficient operations but on the opera- 
tions of marginal carriers. Transpor- 
tation capacity often far exceeds what 
is really needed. 

“For example, just look at the 
number of carriers operating from 
Boston to Richmond. With few ex- 
ceptions, they complain about insuffi- 
cient revenues and high operating 
ratios. But if one carrier tries to buy 
another, competing carriers yell ‘foul,’ 
and find a sympathetic ear in Wash- 
ington. 

“If the tonnage handled by mar- 
ginal carriers were absorbed by well- 
organized, efficiently operated com- 
panies, the costs per unit handled 
would be almost sure to drop.” 

What regulatory requirements 
mean to the manufacturer is pointed 
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Do the Carriers Still Need Regulating’? 


The Kaiser Steel Corp.'s vice-president in charge 
of traffic, A. P. Heiner, says “No.” 


“Why do most people in transportation accept 
the necessity for regulation? There are many rea- 
sons given. One is that transportation is by nature 
a public utility. It affects nearly every industry and 
nearly every individual. Therefore, a Government 
agency must be vested with the power to grant op- 
erating rights and to make sure that rates are rea- 
sonable and that services are commensurate with 
the obligations to the public implicit in the fran- 
chise. 

“There is no gainsaying the logic of this view. 
Transportation is a public utility. It does have a 
public interest. 

“But there are many other industries not now 
regulated in which the public has equal interest. 
Shouldn't they be regulated just as much as trans- 
portation? Or, conversely, if they are healthy, vig- 
orous, and progressive without Government regu- 
lation, shouldn't transportation be given the same 
kind of managerial freedom’? 

“It is frequently said that without regulation the 
law of the jungle would take hold. Is free competi- 
tion the law of the jungle? 

“A third reason frequently cited in support of 
regulation is that shippers, especially little shippers, 
need the protection of the [CC. This viewpoint ts 
founded on the subconscious assumption that trans- 
portation leaders, while basically honest, cannot 
reaily be expected to be fair 

“Under the freedom that most American business 
men enjoy, industries have learned pretty well to 
police themselves. The forces of competition are 
such that abuses cannot long be perpetrated. 

“I believe that if shippers and carriers spent as 
much time negotiating directly as they do in Gov- 
ernment proceedings, the results would be more 
productive. A new sense of personal responsibility 
would be generated. 

“Another reason mentioned is that transporta- 
tion is monopolistic. There are, of course, some 
monopolistic features, but perhaps there are fewer 
in transportation today than there are, say, in the 
automobile business or the steel business. 

“Such monopolistic characteristics do not mean 
there is no competition, which, as a matter of fact, 
is severe and intense. Ironically, the ICC was es- 
tablished to hold down rates because of the monop- 


olistic railroads. Now it tries to curb the effects of 
so-called destructive competition. There is simply 
not enough difference between transportation and 
our other industries to justify regulation of one and 
not of the other. 

“There is really only one reason why regulation 
of transportation exists today: That is because reg- 
ulation is already in effect and we take it for granted. 
We think the end of the world would come with- 
out regulation. We think it would mean the de- 
struction of trucking. We think it would mean cut- 
throat competition among the railroads. 

“Many carrier officials not only are resigned to 
the regulated way of life but they actually depend 
on it. They do not avail themselves today of the 
freedoms they already have. Regulation is a crutch. 
Constantly they justify their lack of progress on 
the grounds that they don't have the freedom to do 
this or that. Sometimes it seems that the prisoners 
have fallen in love with their own chains. And they 
are especially in love with the chains of their fellow 
prisoners. i 

‘Transportation has been regulated for 72 years. 
We transportation people—shippers and carriers 
alike—just wouldn't know what to do or how to act 
for a few years if it were eliminated. But if we 
could survive those first few years, adjusting our 
mental processes to this new responsibility, I believe 
that the absence of regulation would give a great 
stimulus to new activity. 

“Should we deny to the transportation companies 
the kind of managerial freedom that has been so 
essential to the health and progress of other Ameri- 
can industries? Should we prevent the carrier man- 
agements from having the kind of freedom they 
need to solve the problems of today—and, more 
importantly, the problems of tomorrow? Just as 
the establishment of regulation 72 years ago in- 
volved a new approach, shouldn't we be free today 
to pioneer—by learning to live without regulation” 

“I do not underestimate the extent of this prob- 
lem. We are dealing with an attitude, a transporta- 
tion way of life, and that takes time to change. But 
such change can come only when people discuss 
openly and candidly the advantages which might 
come from increased managerial freedom.” 

From a speech delivered at the Transportation Man- 
agement Program, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, Calif. To be published in Revo- 
lution in Transportation (Stanford University Press). 
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We, 


Elmer Reid, master weaver, has a son, a daughter and four sons-in-law as fellow Lees employees, 


Planning a new plant ? 


look beyond the plant site / 


look to the people.... 


; 


Civic-minded Lloyd Barger, 
with Lees nearly 20 years, was a 
leader in successful restudy of 
county taxes. Spare-time dairy 
farmer, excellent attendance record 
at Lees, adaptable to new work 
methods. Like 80° of Lees 
employees, he owns his home. 
Turnover at Lees is less than one- 
half of 1°,. Absenteeism is well 
below the national average. 


Me 


Lees Personnel Manager 
Robert Carson enjoys outdoor life 
and cultural advantages of the 
Land of Plenty. So does his family. 
Drives 20 pleasant, uncrowded 
minutes from his home at historic 
Lexington, without fighting heavy 
trafhe. Carson is proud of the 
plant’s 25-year record of labor- 
management harmony. 


GENERAL OFFICES, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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JAMES LEES & SONS COMPANY did just that 
before putting their carpet plant in Glasgow, 
Va. This nationally known maker of fine 
quality carpets found people of the four- 
county area to be “intelligent, hard-working, 
honest, independent in thought, highly skilled, 
receptive to new ideas.” ‘Today, Lees (ilasgow 
plant covers 27 acres under one roof, employs 
2,400 people 3 times the population of 
Glasgow drawn from a 30-mile radius. 


MANY FINE PLANT SITES, with advantages like 
those Lees enjoys, are ready for your company 
along the lines of today’s fast-moving, progres- 
sive new Norfolk and Western Kailway. For 
information, write, wire or telephone H. P. 
Cotton, Assistant Vice Presiderit. 
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Smart 
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the PREFERRED way to lease trucks 





because it’s national in 
experience and service 
...Local in costs and 


controls 
Nationallease supplies everything but the driver 


at flexible, local-level costs. On-the-spot man- 
agement provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR- 
PROFIT way. 


| 
Nationaflease service doesn’t add to your cost 


...it saves. Saves the capital and management 








For facts about full-service, 

““Lease-for-Profit’’ truckleasing— 

and the name of your local 
firm, write: 


time you now spend on trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your money—back into your own 
business. 
LEASE...for Profit 

Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single truck 
or a fleet your local Nationaliease firm will take 
them over and relieve you of all concern with 
capital tie-up, procurement of properly engi- 
neered equipment, garaging, paperwork, insur- 
ance, licensing, upkeep—and hundreds of 
invoices. Your driver operates the truck as if 
you owned it—and you have a single budgetable 
invoice. That’s Nationaliease full-service truck- 


leasing! 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it.as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 


mom NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: DR-6 
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up by the frequent appearance of in- 
dustrial traffic managers before the 
ICC. To safeguard their companies’ 
interests, they must take the time to 
testify in proceedings between car- 
riers. Time and again they come to 
back one carrier or another, testifying 
that their ability to compete in various 
markets depends directly on the con- 
tinuation of low-cost movement be- 
tween various points. 

The rapid growth of industry’s own 
truck fleets reflects management's dis- 
satisfaction with regulated common 
carriage. The complicated rate struc- 
ture, the attendant paperwork, rising 
rates, the inability of some manufac- 
turers with special commodities to 
find common carriers willing to move 
them—these are some of the reasons 
for the immense increase in private 
industry's truck fleets, both owned 
and leased, which already account for 
more than half the highway ton-mile- 
age between cities. 

Private truck fleets are not, of 
course, a refuge from Government 
regulation.. Not only must they con- 
form to state highway requirements, 
they must also meet ICC safety stand- 
ards, both as to vehicles and drivers, 
when they move interstate. 

Says the traffic manager of a small 
machinery producer in the North- 
west: “The drivers of our private 
trucks must take care of so many reg- 
ulations that our costs are higher 
than necessary. Some states require 
a different license from what we have, 
and these can cost from $12 to $987. 
Wisconsin has a 45-mile-per-hour 
limit on trucks, lowa has 75 miles an 
hour on their new interstate system, 
while our trucks are built to travel 
about 55 miles an hour.” 

Says A. G. Anderson, general traf- 
fic manager of Mobil Oil Co.: “Trans- 
portation is a subject we have re- 
searched more and done less about 
than any other in our economy.” 
Since the end of the war there have 
been nearly a dozen major studies of 
transportation conducted either by 
Congress or the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. One has just been com- 
pleted by Commerce, another is 
scheduled to come from the Senate. 

The recently released U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce study pinpoints 


78 specific steps to be taken. Fourteen 
of these require new legislation, and 
in the light of renewed public interest 
in transportation problems, there is a 
greater likelihood such legislation will 
be passed than there was following 
previous Government reports. 
Much of the suggested program is 
directed at increasing competition 
among carriers. Here are some of the 
recommendations to revitalize a trans- 
portation system that is described as 
being “out of balance”: 
@ Slowly eliminate the restrictions 
on carriers’ operating permits relat- 
ing to commodities they can carry, 
routes they can use, and methods of 
operation 


@ Invoke user charges—on the wa- 
terways, for example—similar to 
those on toll roads 
@ Define “unfair and destructive 
competitive practices” more clearly 
@ Base rates on cost studies 
@ Gradually abolish rate suspension 

Both carriers and traffic men in 
manufacturing are excited—and irked 
—by two new developments, unre- 
lated to the Commerce Department 
study, that have appeared in the field 
of transportation. These are the new 
ground rules for rate-making (pric- 
ing) and the railroad industry's pro- 
posals to provide integrated transpor- 
tation. 

continued on page 78 


Diversified Transportation— 


and What It Would Mean 


A. G. Anderson, general traffic manager of Mobil Oil, believes in- 
dustry would benefit from changes the rails propose 


Transportation solely by rail, 
highway, or water, he thinks, is 
rapidly becoming an artificial 
limitation on the most efficient 
means of distributing goods. 
There is no physical reason why 
rail, water, highway, and even 
air transportation cannot be com- 
bined in a manner best suited to 
the job to be done. 

What preserves the isolation 
of the different transportation 
agencies? 

Anderson believes that it is 
the traditional fear that if a sin- 
gle enterprise operates more 
than one transportation medium, 
competition will be restrained. 
Under present law, railroads and 
freight forwarders—the very 
modes which can most readily 
furnish coibined service by rail, 
highway, water, and air—are 
prohibited from acquiring con- 
trol of other transportation 
media 

There are some who think 
motor carriers would have no 
future as independent enterprises 
if the barriers to formation ofl 
integrated transportation com- 
panies were let down. To Ander- 
son, this is far from the truth: A 
great part of the present motor 
carrier freight, he believes, 
would continue to move by high- 
way. 

Only on long hauls does rail- 
road transportation of trailers 
or containers have the advan- 


tage over trucks, and inde- 
pendent trucks could give all- 
highway service just as easily as 
those controlled by the railroads 
or freight forwarders 

“As a matter of fact,” Ander- 
son says, “I can think of several 
large motor carriers that could 
acquire a railroad—which would 
be in the public interest and 
would result, I am sure, in very 
efficient integrated operations. 
The only tonnage independent 
motor carriers would lose to in- 
tegrated transportation compa- 
then would be the traffic 
handle as eco- 


nies 
they could not 
nomically 

“There is a feeling among some 
who recognize the need for co- 
ordination of transportation me- 
dia that this can be secured by 
voluntary cooperation. To me, 
this is wishful thinking. No car- 
rier will voluntarily give to an- 
other mode the freight that it 
can haul itself. 

“Only integrated transporta- 
tion companies can furnish com- 
plete service to shippers. If such 
integration were to be given leg- 
islative sanction, the shipper 
would be able to purchase from 
one carrier that combination of 
transportation facilities best sult- 
ed to his needs. ; 

“The purpose 


of regulation 
must once again become the pro- 


tection of the shipper rather 


than of the carrier.” 
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Strong, Lightweight 
Reynolds Aluminum Increases 
Payload, Cuts Dead Weight, “== 
Reduces Maintenance 


Now rolling on American railroads: hopper and 
gondola cars that can carry more than 100 tons Inner-liners of strong, rustfree Reynolds 
of payload within rail weight limits! They have Aluminum increase freight car life, cut 
bodies made with strong, lightweight Reynolds MANNERERSS GRE HEPES: 
Aluminum .. . and they can carry 5 to 10 tons 
more payload than comparable steel cars. 
The reason for this dramatic improvement is, 
of course, the ability of aluminum to cut dead 
weight. It weighs only about '4 as much as steel, 
yet it is rugged enough to take the roughest rail- 
road duty. The cars’ aluminum side sheets are 
expected to outlast ordinary steel construction. 


Increased payload and longer service aren’t the 
only benefits aluminum will bring to the railroads. 
These new cars will serve longer with less upkeep. 
Aluminum never needs protective painting, and 
it can handle even corrosive cargoes with a mini- Crossmembers mad- of rugged Reynolds 
mum of maintenance. Aluminum weigh approximately half as 
Although these 1,200 hopper and gondola cars much as ordinary types, ease handling. 
made with Reynolds Aluminum are a big break- 
through in the use of aluminum for rolling stock, 
the metal is by no means new to railroad men. 
For years, it has been cutting costs, lengthening 
service life in passenger cars, tank cars, signs, and 
railyard equipment. Box car doors, inner-liners, 
refrigerator car floors, floor racks and doors are 
also in service on leading railroads. 
The transportation industry is just one of 
many where aluminum’s light weight, strength, 
and freedom from harmful rust mean important 
savings and product improvements. For details 
on bow Heynoids Ana cam hesp ee product Refrigerator car floors made of Reynolds 
or production, write Reynolds Metals Company, Aluminum outlast three wood instalia- 
P.O. Box 2346 TD, Richmond 18, Virginia. tions, won't rust or rot, are easy to clean. 


f 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV shows: “BOURBON STREET BEAT” 
ond “ADVENTURES IN PARADISE”; and 
“ALL STAR GOLF" (resuming in October)—A8C-TV 


4 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Should one or both of these de- 
velopments make a lasting mark, the 
impact on industry's sales policies, 
distribution methods, and plant loca- 
tion plans would be sweeping. 

But a more immediate problem fac- 
ing both shippers and carriers 1s the 
need for better cooperation among 
the various types of carriers. Says 
James F. Pinkney, vice-president of 
the Ryder System, Inc., truckers: 
“We transportation people tend to 
compartmentalize our thinking and 
show a lack of understanding about 
the problems and methods of other 
modes. We think of rail transporta- 
tion, air transportation, freight for- 
warding. On the other hand, the av- 
erage shipper tends to think in terms 
of a single function—the moving of 
goods. 

“Ideally, all interests would lay 
aside their purely selfish, competitive 
motives and concentrate on putting 
together the best transportation sys- 
tem possible. But we must be realistic 
and recognize there are many valid 
reasons why the various carriers are 
reluctant to plunge into the un- 
known.” 

Incidentally, Ryder is now working 
toward joint rates with a few South- 
ern railroads. 

About 80 per cent of the 221 man- 
ufacturers DUN’s REVIEW surveyed 
believe they would reap major bene- 
fits if they could coordinate the serv- 
ices of the different types of carriers. 
They cite lower rates, better schedul- 
ing, simplified tracing, routing, and 
rate-making, and a recluction in pa- 
perwork as specific benefits. 


More efficiency for less money 

Many shippers want a through bill 
of lading, and they want to know 
the total cost of door-to-door move- 
ments. Rarely can they get either a 
through bill or an accurate idea of 
the total cost if a shipment moves 
by more than one type of carrier 
unless they use a freight forwarder 
who, of course, must be paid for 
his services. 

If it were available, the joint rates 
for coordinated movement of goods 
would often be considerably lower 
than moving them between the same 
two points on only one type of carrier. 
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A Former 


ICC Commissioner Speaks Out 


Transportation has lagged behind the rest of the 
economy too long, former ICC Commissioner An- 
thony F. Arpaia has declared. Before his recent re- 
tirement he urged a major revision of the ICC act 
regulating surface transportation. In addition to pro- 
posing that all types of carriers—air, water, truck, 
and rail—should be governed by one regulatory 
agency, he called for a general relaxation of regu- 
lations. 

“In spite of amendments to the act,” he said, “no 
substantial and fundamental alteration has been 
made in the basic approach to transportation. This 
in spite of tremendously significant developments in 
our economy, technology, and methods. of distribu- 
tion since the 1930’s. Practically every revision of 
the act and every adoption of a new transportation 
policy has broadened the coverage of regulation 
rather than narrowed it. 

“Regulated carriers seek to help themselves by 
imposing stricter controls on everybody else, justi- 
fying their action as something that will strengthen 
public transportation and serve the public interest. 
I think that regulation covers too broad a field and 





that the approach should be changed.” 








If the different types of carriers 
were to provide coordinated service 
to shippers it would mean: joint rates 
and one bill of lading; agreement over 
through routes; the scheduling of traf- 
fic so as to tie in the times vehicles 
arrive and depart. 

According to the trucking industry, 
shippers could have the benefits of 
coordinated transportation right now 
if the railroads would cooperate with 
independent truckers. For many years 
the railroads among themselves and 
the truckers among themselves have 
provided coordinated service—within 
their own industries. Recently several 
railroads arranged with truckers to 
move loaded trailers under joint rates 
(Plan V piggyback ), and both groups 
say they have benefited from these 
arrangements. However, the over- 
whelming majority of the railroads 
still resist the idea. 

Some observers look upon joint 
rates as a means for carriers to free 
themselves of some of the rigidities 
of operating restrictions. For exam- 
ple, where a railroad and a trucker 
agree to provide piggyback service 
under Plan V, each is able to service 
territory that is normally outside its 
area of operations. (This new ar- 
rangement is often characterized as an 
“invasion of territory,” reflecting the 


proprictary attitude of many carriers. ) 

The surveyed transportation execu- 
tives in manufacturing lined up 113 
to 88 in favor of granting the rail- 
roads the right to operate other modes 
of carriage on a much broader scale 
than is now permitted. But most of 
them nevertheless want any change 
in regulations to include safeguards 
against monopoly. 

Many of the industrial traffic man- 
agers who oppose common ownership 
fear that it would lead to a weakening 
of competition. For example, the di- 
rector of traffic for a N.J. producer of 
paper products says: “In some areas, 
rail service leaves much to be desired. 
Without truck competition it would 
be worse than it is.” 

Should the right of diversification 
— another name often employed for 
common ownership—be granted the 
railroad industry, we might see an en- 
tirely different network of carriers. 
Experts predict that large regional 
transportation companies—in compe- 
tition with one another—would pro- 
vide service by whatever means 
seemed more practical. 

The railroads say that the use of 
trucks would help them to: 

e@ Eliminate branch lines that could 
be better served by trucks. 
continued on page 82 
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Over the road and over the rails (Miighway Freightmaster 
for piggyback puts the “GO” in cargo 


Coordinated rail-highway service demands the king pin and underframed reinforcement, the 
rugged strength and durability of the Hicuway Hicuway Freightmaster is the perfect unit for 
Freightmaster. Specially constructed to carry . Piggyback Service. Find out why the major rail- 
heavier loads under the most demanding, continu- _—_— roads, truckers, and shippers in the country are 
ous operation, the Freightmaster has been de- = switching to Hicuway’s Freightmaster for muscle, 
signed to be equally at home on the rails as wellas speed and economy in broaden- 
on the road, providing the answer to efficient and _ing the scope of modern cargo 


speedy handling of piggyback cargo. Feature by transportation. See your nearest WAS) 
% »- 


> 


feature, from the reinforced ends to the special ©HicHway Distrisputor or write: 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY, 250 Park Ave., New York 17 - 221 WN. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. - Hazleton, Pa. - Edgerton, Wisc. - Newark, N. J. - Stoughton, Wisc. 
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MULTILITH® OFFSET COMBINED BILL OF LADING— 
FREIGHT BILL SYSTEM CUTS COSTS, 
ELIMINATES ERRORS, SPEEDS SHIPMENTS 


Here's the first true ‘‘one-write’’ system that gives you accurate 
control of shipments from original writing of the bill of lading to 
final billing. 


FREIGHT-RITE prevents errors and misunderstandings . . . simpli- 
fies your paperwork .. . speeds shipments. It’s a development of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, world leader in cost-cutting 
techniques for business, in collaboration with one of the country’s 
major motor freight carriers. 


Your motor freight carrier is being furnished complete information 
on this simple, modern, time-saving ‘‘single document’’ trans- 
portation service. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





oe! 


WHAT F#RPLIGH ST -*FITE 


MEANS TO YOU 


e Simplifies your paperwork 

e@ Eliminates necessity of matching Freight Bill with Bill of Lading 
for payment approval 

* Provides positive shipper number identity to make tracing 
easier 

e Eliminates possibility of reversed charges, due to transcrip- 
tion error 

e Combines Bill of Lading and Freight Bill into one document to 
speed and simplify freight claim operations 

e Keeps C.0.D. and special instructions permanently associated 
with documentation 


IF YOU SHIP BY TRUCK... YOU'LL SAVE WITH 


© 1960 A-M Cerporation 
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is our business 


Cutting costs ddressograph-Multigraph 
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SERVING SMALL BUSINESS BUSINESS EVERY BUSINESS 
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Are you paying 
Toi oleloM fom hom el ele 
A YEAR TOO MUCH 
Cela islt-mele)-ie-tilels its 


if you regularly 

address 5 or more cartons 

per shipment, you might be 
shocked to find out how much it 
is costing you to address your 
multiple shipments with ante- 
quated, repetitive methods. 


The modern STEN-C-LABL* Systems 
PROVIDE A TWO-WAY SAVING 


1 As a by-product of office procedure 


Your present method of preparing 
your invoices, orders, bills of lading 
or shipping papers can also prepare 
STEN-C-LABLS at the same time. 
Whether you use manual or electric 
typewriters, electric billing or ac- 
counting machines, slave machines or 
various magnetic tape and punched 
IDP systems, there’s a STEN-C-LABL 
to fit your requirements. 


By moking unlimited impressions 
direct to cartons, labels or tags 
With handy squeeze-feed applicator, 
shipping department makes un- 
limited impressions direct to PANL- 
LABL printed on carton at no extra 
cost. Also addresses gummed labels 
and tags. Addressing is fast, neat, 

legible. 

DURABLY MARKED AND PLAINLY 
LEGIBLE at handling distance. A 
Sren-C-LABL address is sunproof 
and waterproof—becomes perma- 
nent part of carton. Reproduction is 
sharp and easy to read at handling 
distance. 


FREE BROCHURE gives full details. 
eA MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


STEN*CeLABL, INC. 


DR-6, 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Yes, I'd like to know more about saving with 
STEN-C-LABLS. 


NAME_ 





tia ieee i 





ADDRESS___. — 





Deitiatndintiiniiiatii Ea 
*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is 
the trademark and exclusive property of STEN-C- 
LABL, Inc. All STEN-C-LABLS ore moanvufoctured by 
STEN-C-LABL, Inc., St. Poul, Minnesota under, U.S. 
Patent No. 2,771,026. Other patents pending. 


continued from page 78 
@ Move less-than-carioad shipments 
more economically in shorthauls 
@ Extend the benefits of piggyback 
to more shippers 
@ Make more economical use of 
LCL traffic, assembling such ship- 
ments beyond the immediate terminal 
areas. 

Says Alfred E. Perlman, president 
of the New York Central: “Regard- 
less of the money spent for moderni- 
zation, for proper costing, and a host 
of other necessities, we will not have 
a healthy transportation industry un- 
less public policy permits integrated 
transportation companies to manu- 
facture ton-miles in any manner that 
best serves the customers’ needs.” 

E. G. Plowman, vice-president— 
traffic, U.S. Steel Corp., says: “It 
would be convenient for the shipper 
to deal with a single agency for what 
to the shipper is a single transporta- 


tion movement. Moreover, it would 
be good to have the skills and experi- 
ence of the railroad industry equally 
available when another mode of 
transportation was used.” 

The voluntary coordination of dif- 
ferent types of carriers is making the 
most headway where it is most needed 
—between air carriers and truck- 
ers. American Airlines recently an- 
nounced that joint rates had been set 
with 200 truckers for the movement 
of air freight between 575 medium- 
size communities and 60 major cities. 
Where previously three bills of lading 
were needed, one will now do the 
trick. The shipper has only one source 
carrier to deal with, and the compu- 
tation of total rates is simplified in a 
single-rate tariff. A similar arrange- 
ment has been made between United 
Air Lines and the Railway Express 
Agency to provide coordinated ship- 
ping service to and from points that 
have no airports. 

Mutual respect 
Indicative of the growing coopera- 


tion between railroads and truckers 
is the statement of J. L. S. Snead, Jr.. 





Even Officials Are Critical 


In the wake of the recent Commerce Department study, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation John J. 
Allen Jr. has called for a relaxation of regulation: 








“In transportation, regulation often comes between the car- 
riers and the markét. Originally it was imposed to protect the 
shipper against monopoly, but transportation today is com- 
petitive, with no one mode dominating the business. In fact, 
competion is increased by the fact that the shipper himself 
can provide much of his own transportation if he wants. 

“Under modern regulation, if a carrier loses business to an- 
other, he is not encouraged to meet the rate or improve his 
service. Instead, he protests the rate to the regulatory com- 
mission, which may hold up his competitor’s rate and return 
some of the business. 

“If a new man wants to start a transportation business, or 
if an established carrier wants to expand, he must seek per- 
mission for every detail of the transaction from the regulatory 
commissions. In almost every case, competitive carriers in- 
tervene. 

“The basis of our present-day transportation regulation 
was stated in the Transportation Act of 1920—40 years ago— 
and the shape of our present regulatory laws was cast in the 
Transportation Act of 1940—20 years ago—when we had just 
emerged from a great depression. 

“It is certainly time for a fundamental re-examination of 
our common carrier regulation.” 
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president of Consolidated Freight- 
ways Inc., the nation’s largest high- 
way carrier: “We are regularly using 
the services of the Southern Pacific. 
We have found them willing to change 
their schedules to meet our needs 
where volume justifies, and deter- 
mined to make our joint endeavors 
mutually profitable.” 

But whatever the arguments in the 
common-ownership debate, one thing 
is clear: Both the manufacturers’ de- 
mands for low-cost transportation 
and the recent changes in technology 
—such as containerization and piggy- 
back—-will soon bring either com- 
mon ownership or coordination. 

Says former ICC Commissioner 
Anthony F. Arpaia, now a Railway 
Express vice-president: “We will soon 
be looking back with consternation 
on the days when railroads, trucks, 
ships and barges, planes, and pipe- 
lines were divided into separate re- 
strictive compartments by a mosaic of 
tradition, habit, law and regulation, 
and Government policy. Transporta- 
tion has lagged behind the rest of our 
economy too long.” 

New developments of immediate 
concern to any company that ships 
goods are also apparent in the pricing 
of transportation services. 

In judging shippers’ and carriers’ 
applications for rate reductions, the 
ICC has based its decisions not only 
on whether or not the new low rates 
would be compensatory, and non- 
discriminatory among shippers, but 
also on the possible effects they would 
have on other carriers. Railroads and 
shippers alike have been long-time 
critics of this approach, and when 
they saw that the Transportation Act 
of 1958 included the provision that 
“rates of a carrier shall not be held 
up to a particular level to protect the 
traffic of any other mode of transpor- 
tation,” there was widespread expec- 
tation of change. 


On the books only 


But since then, this new rule of 
rate-making has been applied in only 
one important instance—the so-called 
Paint case. Even there, the ICC 
warned that its decision was not 
meant as a far-reaching precedent. 

The difficulty is that the new rate- 
making rule has run head on into the 
long-established National Transporta- 
tion Policy directive (included in the 
Transportation Act of 1940), in 
which the ICC is urged to prevent un- 
fair or destructive competitive prac- 
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LIFTS 
4,000 LB. LOADS 
20 FEET HIGH 
FROM A 
7-FOOT AISLE 


TO YOUR EXISTING 
STORAGE 
FACILITIES 
WITH THE 


RA vere N a each Fork 


™ How wide are the storage aisies in your 
plant or warehouse ... 12 feet... 14 
feet? if so, you're wasting nearly haif the 
width making room for conventional-type 
4,000 Ib. capacity tiering trucks. 


The new RAYMOND Reach-Fork right- 
angle tiers pallet loads up to 20 feet from 
aisles as narrow as 7 feet* ... nearly 
half the width counterweighted trucks 
require... giving you an extra row of 
storage for every 12 foot aisie now used! 


This is not a “beefed-up” model of a truck 
designed 10 years ago... but a brand new 
unit... built from the ground up to 
withstand tough, continuous performance, 
fully loaded, indoors or out... on long 
ramps ... on slippery or uneven floors 
. and in narrow RAYMOND aisles. Does 
all this at fast travel and elevating speed! 
Operates hour after hour, day after day 
with minimum maintenance—there is no 
other truck like it! Send TODAY for Free 
Bulletin containing complete details. 








—— 
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*for exact 

aisie width consult 
your RAYMOND 
representative. 


MR ee 


i 
AVERAGE 12 we AFT AISLE 


AISLE 


| [The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4697 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


, Please send new 4000 Ib. Fieach-Fork bulletin 
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.. that’s what a 
growing number 
of industrial 
executives are 
saying and doing! 


In the past four years 
they announced: 


389 new PLants 


39 RE-OPENINGS 
OF IDLE PLANTS 


788 pant Expansions 


(Send for the list—oddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surplus of industry-minded 
workers .. . Strategic locations 

in the great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail- 
roads, and modern highway and 
Turnpike networks... Ports on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system ... Ali types 
of industrial raw materials and 
components... 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas ... Choice of industrial 
‘‘parks"’ and individual plant sites. 





Excellent “tax climate” 


No state persona! income tax—no ma- 
chinery or inventory taxes—ino gradu- 
ated state tax rates—no direct state 
property tax—manufacturing activities 
in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capita! stock, franchise, and sales taxes. 


oars 
« 








For free copy of “Plant Location 
Services” pamphiet, or for de- 
tails on 1009% financing, write 
or call 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
South Office Building 
835 State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone CEdar 4-2912 
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tices. Carriers and shippers are still 
waiting for a clarification of this ap- 
parent contradiction. 

Says George H. Cunningham, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Sterling Drug, 
Inc.: “The act must be rewritten or 
interpreted. The ICC has been skirt- 
ing this issue, and at least one com- 
missioner has pointed out that it must 
eventually be met. | think it is wrong 
that on the premise of protecting the 
public interest, one mode of transpor- 
tation must hold its rates at a high 
level merely to permit the existence 
of another mode of transportation— 
to the detriment of both the low-cost 
carrier and those it could serve.” 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the 
Transportation Act of 1958, the rail- 
roads have been developing unusual 
techniques in rate-making, in order to 
make full use of their heavy invest- 
ment in facilities. These techniques 
are not entirely new—they were used 
years ago in Canada and England— 
but they are making their appearance 
here for the first time in various in- 
dustries. They include: 

A greed charges—Reductions in the 
freight rate. are made, in exchange for 
a guarantee from the shipper that the 
railroad will get a certain percentage 
of his total shipments during the year. 
It applies to small as well as to large 
shippers. 

Volume _ rates—Also known as 
multiple car rates, these reductions 
are given for shipments in excess of 
carload lots. The reduction can be as 
much as I5 per cent for multiple 
cars sent in the same shipment. 

Incentive rates—Sizable reductions 
are given for loading a freight car to 
a higher minimum weight. The rates 
are still compensatory to the railroad, 
since they increase earnings per car 
and reduce the amount of equipment 
needed for each shipment. 

Pricing has traditionally been based 
on the theory of charging what the 
trafic would bear—setting rates by 
the value of service, not merely by the 
weight of the shipment, and “making 
up on the gold what is lost on the 
coal.” High freight charges have been 
made on shipments with a strong 
“ability” to pay, to enable carriers to 
more other products—usually raw 
materials—with a low “ability” to 


pay. Since finished goods had long 
been charged high freight rates, the 
railroads were highly vulnerable when 
the truckers offered to move these 
products at comparable rates while 
providing better service. 

The railroads recognize the need 
for intensive research on rates, so that 
they can be related much more close- 
ly to the actual costs. Research can 
also be used to justify requests to the 
1.C.C. for changes. 

Through the use of data-process- 
ing equipment and the application of 
market research techniques, the rail- 
roads are now much better prepared 
to determine the potential income to 
be derived from future freight move- 
ments at various volume levels. But 
despite the varied attempts to achieve 
more realistic rate-making, the intri- 
cate rate structure itself—involving 
classifications, exceptions, commod- 
ity rates, and tariffs—remains a source 
of confusion, particularly for the small 


shipper. 


Cumbersome and obsolete 

Says a spokesman for the Freight 
Forwarders Institute: “In the face of 
unitized loading and easier cost as- 
sessment, cumbersome rate tech- 
niques are as obsolescent and ready 
for simplification as was the armor of 
the medieval knight facing the can- 
noneer.” 

If all rates were to approximate the 
actual cost of each movement more 
closely—as they would under full 
competition—there would probably 
be important changes in the location 
of plants, warehouses, and other fa- 
cilities. At present, the cost of trans- 
portation is often the determining 
factor in where a company builds its 
facilities. On the other hand, regula- 
tion—particularly of rates—can be a 
protection to many small manufac- 
turing companies which don't have 
the means to set up their own truck- 
ing fleets. Through rate regulation, 
they are assured that even if only one 
carrier is available, the rates will be 
comparable to those charged other 
manufacturers similarly situated in re- 
lation to their market. 

The importance of even a small ex- 
tra burden in transportation costs was 
pointed up by a University of Wash- 
ington traffic management poll of sev- 
eral hundred shippers. This revealed 
that a 10 per cent rise in freight rates 
would seriously injure their marketing 
positions. And a large majority said 
that a reduction of only 10 per cent in 
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from truck to train 
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Kager-Beaver 
responsibility! 








Railway Express never limits you to one kind of transportation. We provide trucks 
to ship across town. Trucks and trains and planes to ship across the nation. Ships 
and planes to ship across the world. Count on Railway Express Eager-Beaver q 
service for the kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs. 4 ™ 
That’s not the only advantage Railway Express offers you. For example: ke ~ LW4 


Nationwide coverage to some 23,000 communities in the U.S. 4 rigger 
International service to and from almost anywhere in the world “ale aye 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way NS Marae 
Door-to-doors delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 


a, 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. And, with 
our long-range improvement plans well underway, we're able—and eager—to give RAIL + AIR + SEA 
your shipments the thorough service you want. Next time you ship, call Railway HIGHWAY 

Express—and see! 
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| | freight rates would enable them to ex- 
‘ ° . pand their markets. 
- Mobile Yard Ra TUES Lack of regulation can affect the 
transportation companies, too. Ac- 
cording to the railroad industry, the 
fact that certain products, which are 
regulated in railroad movements, can 
be moved free of regulation by other 
carriers puts them at a severe disad- 
vantage. For instance, truckers who 
haul agricultural and _ horticultural 
commodities and fish are exempt 
from rate regulation. Railroads are 
not. Waterway carriers can move 
5 commodities in bulk without rate 
ts regulation if no more than three dif- 
The dock that goes to the job : ferent commodities are transported 
in the same vessel or tow of barges. 
will cut yo ur loadin g costs | Says a spokesman for the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads: “Rail- 
A Lite-Line Yard Ramp moves easily into roads are required to publish their 
position, to load or unload truck or rail car. cmergnt, $8 PETE CHANe SSE ee 
out change, except on 30 days’ notice, 
SAFE e RUGGED « LIGHTWEIGHT and to meet standards of reasonabie- 
ness and non-discrimination. 
For complete information write to “We are like a man operating a 
corner store who is required to write 
iB ii ae INDUSTRIES his prices in large letters on his store 
DIVISION OF windows, who is forbidden to deviate 
COPPERLOY CORP. from them, and whose prices must 
meet certain statutory standards, 
MAGNESIUM DOCK auiguiaihl Cleveland 35, 0. while his competitor on the opposite 
corner operates under no such com- 
: pulsions, has only to come across the 
, street to read the posted prices, and 
NOW- " Dalia iial RECORDINGS is free to charge what he pleases.” 
The position of the railroad indus- 
. ‘ 
rey | your iatla 4 vo) of geh ilelah- try has been that regulations force 
it to focus on cost reduction instead 
of improvement of service. 
N EW Rules still needed 
Wagner-Sangamo lt cone sae ee , But not even the most outspoken 
| a critics of regulatory _ restrictions 
TACHOGRAPH —— ‘ among the railroads would welcome 
vt ie x complete abandonment of all regula- 
records up to 31 days — : Pree a | tions. Railroads are frequent critics 
ona single “strip” chart ~“ of truckers, barge lines, and other 
carriers who protest to the ICC over 
This new model Tachograph permanently records truck operation, on roll- “unfair” rail competition, but they 
type charts, designed for 8, 15, or a maximum of 31 days. are not averse to invoking the same 
Mounted on the dash of the truck, this recording speedometer makes a protection when competition from 
graphic record of truck's operation. It indicates truck stationary time with . ; ae 
engine on,—with engine off; duration of stops; speeds and distances other railroads becomes serious. The 
traveled. Long Island Rail Road, for instance, 
Data helps you ~ better routing, curtail wasted time, cut costs, and helps | recently complained to the ICC about 
make drivers safety conscious . . . For details, mail the coupon. |_the invasion of Nassau and Suffolk 
i i | counties on Long Island by the New 
| Waaner Electric @rporation York Central and DL&W lines which 
6439 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 33, Mo., U.S.A. i had set up joint piggy-back rates with 
Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. a trucker. 
Nome EEE What can top management in man- 
a SPC ee Rea HOTEL ib ufacturing do about the tangle of Gov- 
| EE TE ME NS IMG SEINE PMNS | ernmental restrictions in transporta- 
We opercte___ saiecisnaesssaittatibian - tion? And what are companies doing 
aa ame GED i ees ans oom bem” continued on page 8&9 
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FOR GREATER PROFITS, “os 


of the 


Learn About the Trucking Industige= ¢¢—=«—— ~ mci sensane 
Individual Carriers ri 


Through Quick Reference to the Facts and Figures in 


This accurate, detailed information, reproduced 
and calculated by TRINC from 1959 Annual Reports 
— filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, will give 
AUTOMOBILE ABLE you comprehensive coverage on approximately A DUN & BRADSTREET 


TRUCKING 


ae: i. 3,200 Million Dollar and Class 1! Motor Carriers of PUBLICATION 
LE Property. Four sections are arranged for easy reference. Newest Edition 
OPERATING RATH (%). | 117-1 The first section gives statistics for the trucking industry as Available Sept. 1, 1960 
seven Acosta. oF a whole and three additional sections present comprehensive 


Current Aesets 


. TOTAL ASSETS" | ns profiles of the 3,200 individual carriers. 
Current Liabilities ; 
Dett due within one year 


inourance Reserves TRUCKING INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


Injuries, L. & D Reserves 
Other Reserves 
Capital 


Surplus 3 I Summary Statistics —- costs, revenues, class groupings « includes industry-wide 


(4 NET 

| SSSR 20: and performance records presented in performance ratios 
4 ~ 1 ~ pao , convenient regional, commodity, and 
Roy aut, TO 


$3] Other Gperating reverse) PROFILES OF INDIVIDUAL MOTOR CARRIERS 


24 TOTAL EX PENSES 


25 NET Operating Revenue 


5 oe 86S Management and Control—name of ¢ related companies (full profiles of 

R ne axes ) Si : e 

slemsemmsines business, alphabetically * address » related companies, too, if they are Class 
Suervisien . : identification of owners and their share | or Il motor carriers) 
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ye Line Hau ; 
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USE TRINC’S BLUE BOOK in many profitable ways 


TRINC’S BLUE BOOK 
PROFITABLY USED 


by suppliers of motor carriers for develop- 
ing prime sales prospects and for analysis 
of credit and financial strength. 


by shippers for analysis in choosing the 
right carrier. 


The Red Book presents concisely, | 


n 


four sections, the comparative 
operating statistics of the Million Dollar 
and Class |! Motor Carriers covering 

the past 5 years. 
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by insurance companies for developing 
sales prospects and in underwriting. 


by commerce attorneys for research and 
case preparation. 


by rate and traffic bureaus for factual pro- 
files and traffic information. 


by government and transport agencies for 
basic research statistics. 


by accountants in counseling clients and 
comparing performance of clients with 
competitors. 


by railroads for competitive examination. 


Price of TRINC’S Blue Book — First Copy: $80; 
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5 year Trends — by commodity - by 
class 
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Operating Revenues & Expenses — 
for 1959 for individual carriers in- 
cluding mileage, tonnage figures - 
comparisons with four previous years 
* by commodity and region, alpha- 
betically 
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by trucking companies for self compari- 
son and interline relationships. 


by brokers for investment analysis and 
evaluation. 


by freight forwarders for possibile inter- 
line and location information. 


by banks for terminal, equipment, and 
special loans. 


by universities as source material for stu- 
dents enrolled in transportation courses. 


by libraries for research and as a ready 
reference. 


Additional Copies: $40 each 
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TRINC ASSOCIATES LTD. 


Yes, | would like to learn about the trucking industry and individual carriers 


Please send me a copy of TRINC’S 1960 Biue Book at $80 and 
additional copies at $40 
Please enter my subscription to TRINC’S Red Book 1955-1959 at $77 


and 


additional copies at $47 


Please send me your Special! Offer at $150 


Check enclosed for $ 
individual Signing 
Company 

Address 

City 


Bill me $ 





Price of TRINC’S Red Book including 3 quarterly 
supplements (a full year of service) — First Sub- 
scription: $77; Additional Subscriptions: $47 each 


SPECIAL OFFER 


TRINC’S Blue Book for 1960 and a subscrip- 
tion to TRINC’S Red Book 1955-1959 with 
three quarterly supplements of the Red Book 
AND, while the copies last, TRINC’S Biue 
Book, 1959 edition .. . all for $150. 


TRINC ASSOCIATES LTD. 


Serving the Transportation Industry 


a subsidiary of 
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continued from page 8&6 
now to lessen the impact of red tape 
and regulatory snags on their own 
shipping operations? Most that have 
considerable goods on the move must 
maintain voluminous tariff files and 
have skilled traffic stafis to negotiate 
rate reductions, appear at rate hear- 
ings, determine classification changes, 
file claims, and perform the other 
important chores that can cut the 
company’s freight bill. 


While these functions may add to 
the total cost of transportation for 
industry in general, given the present 
regulatory set-up they are essential 
means of reducing costs. 

The interest that top management 
shows in the traffic department may 
also bring continuing benefits. If it is 
clear, for instance, that a relaxation of 
regulations in a particular transport 
situation would help the company, top 
management can encourage the traf- 
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fic manager to appear and testify at 
ICC hearings in the company’s name. 
It can also recognize and reward the 
skills that industrial traffic manage 
ment employs in coping with——and 
often overcoming—regulatory restric- 
tions, 

And, finally, top management can 
keep informed on the fast-changing 
transportation developments that can 
spell new cost-cutting opportunities 
in the future. -—IT.K 


Tangled Traffic Slows Shipments 


ONG-haul = semi-trailers, _six-tire 
trucks, panels, delivery wagons, and 
some 58 million passenger cars have 
been crowding one another to a stand- 
still on America’s city streets. 

And the men who suffer most are 
the men who ship. 

Every statistic, practically every 
rucker, and almost every manufac- 
turer with a fleet knows the paralyzing 
effects of growing congestion: delivery 
and pick-up difficulties, and stop-and- 

ait traffic. 

They agree that the final solution 
«oO urban traffic congestion must come 
from the municipalities themselves. 
Yet even presuming our cities do ulti- 
mately find solutions, the truck oper- 
ators can't wait. 

The choking of urban streets has 
forced them to find ways and means 
to cut costs by improving trucks, by 
“containerization,” new scheduling 
and routing systems, warehouse and 
terminal relocation, and by seeking 
greater shipper cooperation. 

The municipal governments seek 
broad solutions to the entire traffic 
problem. A few of them have dealt 
specifically with the difficulties of get- 
ting freight into and out of the ever- 
expanding city. But in general it is a 
question much discussed, much de- 
bated—and still unresolved. 

W. A. Rusch, who was staff direc- 
tor of the recently disbanded National 
Committee on Urban Transportation, 


JUNE 1960 


Traffic managers, carriers, and cities fight 


congestion, but a big part of industry’s freight bill 


still goes for trucks slowed and stuck in traffic. 





reports that something is being done 
about the problem almost every- 
where, but “none of it amounts to 
much in the long run.” He adds, “The 
problem of moving freight in congest- 
ed areas is wide open. So little has 
been done that we don’t even have a 
Satisfactory means of measurement.” 

Many corporations have made it a 
point to support municipal studies and 
measures designed to eliminate the 
perpetual traffic jam. But truck oper- 
ators and carriers are faced with a 
more immediate problem. They have 


to move the goods right now, no mat- 
ter how crowded the streets may be. 

The great postwar boom in truck- 
ing resulted in a strong drive toward 
bigger, more efficient equipment for 
over-the-road-work. Congestion has 
brought a similar drive toward small- 
er, more efficient equipment for work 
in urban areas. 

Evidence of this has been Volks- 
wagen’s sale of 30,000 small delivery 
vehicles last year, White’s new PDO 
(Pick-up and Deliver Quickly), Gen- 
eral Motors’ new “Jr. Van.” And 
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Day after day... 


MAGLINER 


MAGNESIUM 
DOCK BOARDS 
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... 100 PENNIES WORTH or propuctrive 
HANDLING EFFICIENCY OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR 
SPENT ON DOCK LOADING OPERATIONS! 


Magliners are doing a big job for many 
companies just like yours. You should 
know how and why Magliner Magne- 
sium Dock Boards can help you move 
loads between dock and carrier... faster, 
for less money than 

it costs you now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
BULLETIN DB-204 


MAGLINE INC. 
P. 0). Box 


Pinconning, Michigan 
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UNION TRUCK TERMINALS: The Port of New York Authority rents its two big terminals 


to a group of basically non-competing carriers that use a single local cartage company. 


work is under way on trucks based on 
the new compact cars. 

Some of the largest operators in 
the nation have experimented with 
scooter-size units to move their small- 
er freight. Four major operating com- 
panies of American Telephone and 
Telegraph tried these. but ran into 
trouble—not because of the size of the 
scooter trucks but because of a psy- 
chological problem: Some drivers felt 
“downgraded” in such small vehicles 
and didn't like being squeezed in traf- 
he. Bell Telephone System companies 
have been working out designs for a 
forward control, half-ton, multi-pur- 
pose vehicle. 

[t isn’t only smaller trucks that com- 
panies are seeking. They want com- 
paratively greater carrying capacity. 
For years, trucks toting big-volume, 
low-weight loads have required spe- 
cially built bodies in which every pos- 
sible inch of space can be utilized. 
And almost every major operator 
spells out his individual specifications 
on side doors, elevators, direct en- 
trance from cab to van, and other 
features. 

[he F. & M. Schaefer Brewing 
Company has devised what may be 
the ultimate in truck doors. Its engi- 
neering department developed over- 
head doors for vans, two to a side. 
When all of them are up, the whole 
truck is open. It can be loaded fast— 
and what's more important, in making 
deliveries the driver has no problem 
reaching any section of his load. 

An increasing number of trucking 
companies are turning to systems 
which employ retractable or folding 
legs on a body that can be detached 
from the cab of a cartage unit and left 


behind for loading or unloading (see 
page 131). 

There are still newer developments. 
The need to transfer less-than-load 
shipments from road to city equip- 
ment is eliminated with new self- 
powered units that can be attached in 
tandem, like a truck and trailer. They 
can be operated on the turnpikes by 
one driver, then separated for city de- 
liveries. 

Truckers are also looking to im- 
proved containerization—particularly 
for the short haul, where dock costs 
are relatively high. They are study- 
ing varied approaches, but almost all 
agree that standard containers make 
for more efficiency in making and 
breaking loads, and in cutting the total 
number of truck stops in the city. 
They mean less item handling at ship- 
pers’ and receivers’ dock, too, a big 
Savings in time. 

Perhaps the major action which 
truck operators have taken in the up- 
hill drive for more efficient urban op- 
erations has been in the location of 
truck terminals and warehouses. More 
and more of the 18,000 for-hire motor 
carriers in the country are moving 


TANDEM WAGONS: Wolf Engineering 
Corp. makes a delivery truck that can be 
hitched in tandem and taken on the road 
hy one driver. 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD...Growth through leadership 
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Cargo to CRAZY HORSE JUNCTION 


Like more than 25,000 other U. S. communities, Crazy 
Horse Junction is fed, clothed and supplied entirely 
by truck. And helping to keep these vehicles rolling 
safely, surely and on time is one of the important jobs 
of Rockwell-Standard. 

Through its vast coast-to-coast network of 22 manu- 
facturing plants, Rockwell-Standard supplies the great- 
est names in the automotive and allied industries with 
complete driving assemblies for commercial trucks, 
military vehicles, farm, materials handling and con- 


struction equipment. Included are axles, springs, 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 





GENERA 


i 


CORPORATION 


brakes, transmissions and transfer cases—every com 
ponent between engine and wheels. 

Widely diversified, both within and outside the auto- 
motive industry, Rockwell-Standard’s basic guiding 
philosophy is the manufacture of products essential to 
the growth and maintenance of a dynamic economy 
to progress through aggressive research, engineering 
and sound expansion. This has been accomplished 
through 50 years, by supplying products that know no 
compromise with the quality standards of the valued 


customers Rockwell-Standard proudly serves. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD R, 
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The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products +« TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 


SIONS +- GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 


ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® FILTERS + KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Pius these other Rockwell-Standard® products: 
AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 
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or window sills 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you 
ship call the nearest 
Santa Fe Traffic Office 
and let the longest rail- 
road in the U.S.A. go to 
work for you. 
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their truck terminals from congested 
central cities to outlying areas near 
expressways 

The move from downtown has not, 


of course, been caused only by traffic 
congestion. Many of the carriers have 
outgrown their older terminals in the 
cities, and land costs for new, larger 
metropolitan terminals are prohibitive. 
The key to the outlying terminals 

is the “break bulk” operation. Freight 
brought in on over-the-road units is 
sorted and sent out on smaller deliv- 
continued on page 10] 








In 1945. there was about 0.1 of a 
mile of road space for every regis- 
tered motor vehicle in America. By 
1950. the figure was down to .07 of 
a mile. By 1957, when there were 
about 67 million registered motor 
vehicles, each of them had slightly 
more thar .05 of a mile road space. 

The number of trucks on the road 
has been growing steadily. In 1945, 
there were nearly 5 million. By 
1950, the total was up to about & 
million. Last year there were an 
estimated 11 million trucks of all 
kinds rolling—or stuck in traffic 

Estimates of motor vehicle regis- 
tration for the years ahead point to 
even greater congestion. By 1961, 
ome 77 million vehicles of all types 
will be using the roads. Ten years 
later there will be 101 million, and 
there is little indication that enough 
roads will be built to match these 
increases 

It is in the urban areas that moto! 
vehicles today run up almost half 
their total mileage. And in the 
years ahead, as the cities gobble up 
more of the suburbs, and the sub- 
urbs more of the countryside, thi 
traffic presumably will get heavie1 
and heavier 

Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chi- 
cago, speaking at the recent Ameri- 
can Municipal Congress which de- 
voted itself to transportation in the 
city, laid the problem on the line 
He said 

“The increase in size and produc- 
tivity of our industrial economy has 
always been related to improve- 
ments in transportation facilities 
Unquestionably the productive re- 
sources of the nation will be sub- 
stantially improved and expanded 
by first improving the highways in 
urban areas 

“It cannot be a question of econ- 
omy and inflation, because the time 
truckers lose getting into cities and 
making deliveries, plus that lost by 
commuters, must dwarf any trave! 
time gained in between urban 








Federal Aid Spurs the Cities 
in their Fight against Congestion 


centers.” 

Many cities hope to get road funds 
under the Federal Highway Act of 
1956. With the help of the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Amer- 
ican Transit Association, and eight 
other national organizations, the 
National Committee on Urban 
Transportation—which disbanded 
this May after six years’ service— 
drew up pilot-city studies and man- 
uals. These are available to muni- 
cipalities that seek to approach 
their traffic problems with the long- 
range planning that is essential. 

Such planning begins with a com- 
plete inventory of roads, land us- 
age, traffic flows, and the like. It in- 
volves two major approaches: the 
building of expressways and new 
roads, and the speeding of traffic on 
existing streets by improving con- 
trols, regulations, and facilities. 

Many cities have expressways 
completed, under construction, or in 
the planning stage. Chicago has 
finally put through its Congress 
Street Expressway. Boston has an 
inner belt freeway. Dallas has a 
central expressway. Detroit is now 
building a depressed expressway 
system. Pittsburgh has put in high- 
speed expressways and_= special 
parking facilities. And Los Angeles 

as famed for its freeways as for 

iog (though it is talking now 
of stressing rail transportation to 
relieve freeway congestion) 

The other approach—speeding 
traffic flow on present city streets— 
has been notably advocated by 
Henry Barnes, one of the nation’s 
leading municipal traffic engineers, 
and by traffic engineers in a num- 
ber of cities, including Nashville, 
Tenn., where they have shown how 
parking regulations, signal con- 
trols, one-way and turn regula- 
tions, and other effective techniques 
can increase the flow on some 
downtown streets by 150 to 250 per 
cent 
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Saves you time - whatever your line! 


Bennett Cerf reveals typical short cuts you'll enjoy with a $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier. 


6é 
I answer many types of letters 


simply by jotting a reply in the 
margin and mailing back a Verifax 
copy—which is as crisp and good- 
looking as anv letterhead. Besides 
getting a quick answer, the write 
doesn’t have to hunt for his carbon. 
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‘DOES MORE .. COSTS LESS .. MISSES NOTHING 





There’s a logging contractor in southern Arkansas 
who’s dogging an extra 50,000-lb. load to the mill 
every day since he signed on a smooth-rolling 
Chevy heavyweight. 

A highway hauler out of Fort Worth is able to 
deliver thousands of pounds more payload in a 
high-stepping 8203 Chevrolet than he does in 


More runs a day bigger, bulkier trucks. 


A Kansas farmer runs through his daily routine 
over any kind in less time, with less strain, behind the light-touch 
wheel of a 60 Fleetside pickup. 
Truck owner reports are coming in and bearing 
of road! out everything we've been saying since last fall. 
Put a torsion-spring Chevy on the job and you’ve 
found the world’s most efficient way to move any 
load over any road. 
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To reason out that claim, we could list new 
features for the next five pages, but that wouldn't 
begin to tell you one-tenth as much as one trial 
run over a rough stretch. One pass brings out the 
incredible smoothness of Chevrolet’s Torsion- 
Spring Ride. It’s all clear in a couple of minutes. 
If yvou’re not getting bounced around, neither is 
the load, and neither is the truck itself! You can 
move faster to get more done in a day, and keep 
moving for extra thousands of miles before the 
time comes to trade. 

We’re happy to be able to prove a full-scale 
revolution-sized advantage so easily. A trial run 
takes so little time, too. Just phone your dealer. 
... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
revolutionize the ride. Wide-based coil rear springs in 
many light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. Vari- 
able-rate rear springs, sure to last longe r, in most medium- 
and all heavy-duty models. Frames that are tougher, 
more resistant to twist—a hig plus iv Chevy's new Sturdi- 
Bilt design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 67°; more rigid. 
Front wheels and tires precision balanced in final 
assembly. Lively V8’s with longer life. Sixes sworn to save 
you money. Ali done up im the year 8 handsomest styl i 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 


TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS G7 


done the 
next 
best 
thing to 
paving 
every road 
in America! 
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ON MARK 
MARKSMAN 


rT } here’s no feeling to match it — the lift you 

experience when you step up and board the 

~ ON MARK MARKSMAN — the finest in fully 

pressurized corporate aircraft. Its sleek configura 

tion has unmistakable dash—a fleet-winged dis- 
tinction which is the envy of all who see it. 


The superb performance of the MARKSMAN —an 
optimum combination of speed, safety, comfort, 
range and all-weather reliability —more than lives 
up to its striking appearance. Settle back in the 
relaxing atmosphere of its pressurized cabin; the 
MARKSMAN takes you aloft to the blue skies of the 
high altitudes. You travel far above most of the 
weather—at a comfortable cabin altitude. Cruis- 
ing easily at 325 to 365 mph, covering 1200 to 2500 
miles non-stop—depending on the specifications 
you select—the MARKSMAN telescopes time and dis 
tance to give your executives a competitive edge 


The proven performance of ON MARK aircraft has 
made them the preferred choice of many leading 
corporations. And the MARKSMAN will find equal 
favor. It operates from any normal runway — has 
no fueling problems—eliminates frustrating air 
terminal delays. The luxuriously appointed 
interiors accommodate up to eight passengers, plus 
pilot and co-pilot —in fully pressurized comfort. 


The MARKSMAN is a remanufactured Douglas B-26 
a heavy modern, twin-engine, tri-cycle-geared 
aircraft custom-finished to your specifications 
Operating economy is unexcelled. As for safety, 
insurance coverage on ON MARK aircraft is as low 
or lower than that covering other executive air 
craft of similar capacity. 
You'll find a fully pressurized MARKSMAN to meet 
a range of figures as listed below. ON MARK can 
arrange for leasing, and will consider a trade-in 
on your present aircraft. For information, write 
for the new brochure on the fully pressurized 
MARKSMAN. Please address Robert O. Denny, 
President, ON MARK ENGINEERING COMPANY. 7929 
Hayvenhurst Avenue, Van Nuys, California. Tele 
phone, TRiangle 3-1030. Cable Address: ONMARK 


The reia fuily pressurize d M ARKSMAN 
at this range of figures: 


SPECIFICATIONS A $257 430.m 
SPECIFICATIONS B ... $314,745.00" 
SPECIFICATIONS C .. . $361,492.07 


or a custom-built MARKSMAN can be 
finished completely to your specification 
ata price to be negotiated. 
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Today the ACF 85! Hitch Hiker flat caris rapidly 
becoming a standard for piggyback service. 
Based on ACF's understanding of their cus- 
tomer needs, this car and the ACF Trailer Hitch 
were designed to provide all the qualities— 
lightweight, flexibility, cushioning—needed to 
increase piggyback traffic. B These products 
which are members of a complete ACF line 
of railroad car equipment are an example of 
ACF's contribution to their customer needs. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCf industries, Inc., 750 Third Ave., N.¥.17,N-Y. 
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2nd Reason Texaco is 1st at Niagara Power 


Four of the six major construction contracts 
on the Niagara Power Project are lubricated 
and serviced by Texaco. 

world’s 
(‘ontractors 


Niagara is the western 
power 
839.000.0000 


yreatest 
are moving 
rock and over- 
burden. They are constructing a 60,000 acre- 
foot 


project. 
cubic vards of 


reservoir. They are building a 
power station that will start producing power 
in February, 1961. The 
privately financed. 

The selection of Texaco by a majority is 
significant. The Niagara must 


keep equipment working, and they must nave 


great 


$720.000.000 cost is 


contractors 


LUBRICATION 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


the finest lubricants. The first reason for 
their vote for Texaco is undoubtedly product 
quality, based on experience 

The indoubtedly the 
Texaco Contractor Representative, shown at 
work above 


fied 


second reason | 
This enyvineer develops Simpli- 
Lubrication Plans 
Niagara OYr al a 


and <tAaAVS with the 
other project 


around the globe. 
Contractors know 
the difference 


nave a 


ubrication can mean 
profit and loss. We 
subiect. W rite us 
135 East 42nd Street, 


N , Dept. D-161. 
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NATIONAL VAN LINES FOR MOVING 
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Why all these famous companies use 
National Van Lines for moving... 


families ... displays and exhibits. . . high- 


value goods...office furniture and equipment: 


1. 


2. 


oe 


Shipments are picked up and delivered on 


dates that are agreed upon. 


Goods are handled with care .. . wrapped 
in National’s exclusive Float-Pak .. . carried 
in National’s hygienically clean Flag Fleet vans. 


Cost with National is the lowest of any 


nation-wide* van line. 





nal agent today for counselling and an estimate. He is 


a 
No obligation, of course 


C. Certificate No. MC42866 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES—WORLD 








AT YOUR SERVICE: 
National Van Lines’ new Fiag Fieet 
. and your personal Van Driver. 
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continued from page 92 
Cry trucks to the cities Similarly, pick- 
ups are consolidated into one-destina- 
tion shipments for the big “semi’s” 
which means, in effect, that there are 
fewer large trucks moving through 
crowded areas 

Some traffic engineers would carry 
this kind of operation one step fur- 
ther. They point out that breaking and 


consolidating all freight at one or a 


lew conveniently located terminals 
could radically reduce the number of 
trucks making deliveries and _pick- 
ups. This was the thinking behind 
the Port of New York Authority 
decision to establish union truck ter- 
minals—the largest in the world—in 
New York City and Newark, N.J. 

A total of eleven carriers operate 
out of the New York terminal and 
nine out of the Newark platforms 


These eleven lines reach about 94 per 
cent of the country. More important 
from the point of view of urban traffic 
problems, a single cartage company 
works for all the tenant carriers, re- 
ducing the number of trucks stopping 
at customer or shipper platforms 

But competing carriers have stayed 
clear of the union terminals. Yale 
Trucking, which refined make-and- 
break bulk operations to service New 
York department stores, has its own 
huge terminal. Yale's subsidiary, Na- 
tionwide Packing Company, Inc., acts 
as consolidating agent and reshapes 
loads so that department stores re- 
ceive goods on the fewest possible 
trucks at convenient times. 

Since competitive factors have so 
far made joint terminals impracticable 
on a wide scale, truckers are looking 
more to terminal areas, like “Termi- 
nal City” outside Chicago, where they 
can build their own facilities close to 
one another, speed inter-line freight, 
and cut the cross-hauling of trailers 
through cities or to other terminal lo- 


cations. A number of cities have 
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Power 
-Filex 


POWER AND FREE 
OVERHEAD CONVEYOR SYSTEM" 


a hie —. Pm ) 
wit TELEMATIC 


AUTOMATIC DISPATCH CONTROL 


selematic 
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© Simply set dials and Teleumatic guides 


carrier to any station in system 


_ POWER RAIL 
. FREE RAIL 


* 
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which permite simple switching 


to right or left ae desired 


Power-Flex is designed for automated 
materials forwarding applications in 
industrial plants, distribution centers, 
service buildings and department stores 
The most economical! system available for 
loads up to 600 lbs. per carrier. Savings in 
actual installations range from 254, to 604 


*Syetems in service for your mepection 


Engineered to your very 


specific requirements 
SEND FOR BROCHURE 


Inquiries from your engineers 


or consultants welcomed 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN CORPORATION 


Conveyor Division 
TONAWANDA WY 
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DUO-FA. 


Staplers - Tackers - Nailers 
can save you money 





Thousands of industrial plants are 
finding the cost cutting solution to 
their fastening problems in the 
DUO-FAST Line. 

Whether it be a nailing job, a prob- 
lem of stapling corrugated, assembling 
wood parts, or doing a fastening oper- 
ation in a hard-to-get-at place—there 
is A DUO-FAST tool to do the work and 
save you money in the process. 

A trained staff of stapling experts, 
working out of more than fifty 
DUO-FAST offices, are eager to assist 
you. They may be able to cut your 


production costs. 


5 a 


DUO-FAST Staple Nailing beats 
hand nailing 5 to 1 on assembling 
wood frames, expendable skids, 
making up shipping crates, etc. 


DUO-FAST Air Tackers are small, 
easily portable units that ore doing 
a whale of a production job for a 
whale of a lot of industrial plants. 


if you can't take the work to a 
stationary stapling device, take the 
stapler to the work as shown here. 
The DUO-FAST Air Plier is a fine 
problem solver. 


Many jobs can be speeded with 
DUO-FAST Gun Tackers and Hammer 
Tackers like attaching a protective 
liner to a crate as shown here. 


Send for the address of your DUO-FAST representative and a 
copy of the helpful DUO-FAST Stapler, Tacker, Nailer manual, 


FASTENER CORPORATION 3758-68 River Road, Franklin Park, Iilinois 
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planned such areas as part of their 
urban renewal programs. 


To 


increase efficiency, private 











Worried Traffic Directors 


Whether they use carriers, 
operate their own trucks, or both, half 
of the traffic managers surveyed by 
Dun’s REVIEW said the problem of get- 
ting trucks and goods through 
gested areas had become more of a 
headache than ever. 

Many report their companies have 
been supporting municipal moves to 
deal with the problem, and they have 
taken all kinds of steps to get their 
freight through tangled traffic 
efficiently. 

In general, the traffic managers con- 
centrate their efforts in two areas 
locating distribution centers and ware- 
houses just outside congested 
and night-time loading and scheduling 
to avoid the rush hours. 

“We are building plants nearer mar- 
kets,” reports R. J. Lilley, general 
trafic manager of the Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, “and we are 
warehousing in transit.” 

“We try to get less congested gate 
says F. J. Bauer, traffic man- 
ager of the Wincharger Corp. 

Efficient scheduling has been a big 
help for the Westmoreland Glass Com- 
pany. Traffic manager Dwight V. John- 
son reports, ““Traffic congestion at our 
docks is eliminated by scheduling 
pick-up carriers’ time of arrival.” 

Off-hours scheduling has helped the 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company. 
Traffic manager Arthur R. Jones says, 
“We have started dispatching our 
trucks that service the metropolitan 
area of New York City at 5:30 a.m. 
Heaven only knows what we'll do in 
the future.” 

Many traffic 


common 


Ccon- 


more 


areas, 


ways,” 


managers also have 
taken steps to consolidate pick-ups 
and deliveries through use of local 
cartage groups. John A. Willert, traf- 
fic manager of Mystik Adhesive Prod- 
ucts, Inc., says, “We are now working 
on a plan to consolidate all shipments 
in as few carrier services as possible. 
And we are thinking of using only one 
carrier service in the future.” 

Good routing helps, too. “We pay 
closer attention to routing of com- 








truck operators, as well as carriers, 
have concentrated on the sensible lo- 
cation of terminals, warehouses, and 
depots, and on utilizing make-and- 
break loading. 

More and more often, they have 
been locating depots outside congest- 
ed areas so that over-the-road units 
can be used efficiently for the longest 





Battle Urban Congestion 


pany trucks,” says George F. Burley, 
vice-president of trade relations for 
the Crane Company, “and we relo- 
cated shipping and receiving facilities 
to find better traffic patterns.” 

R. H. Heilman, director of transpor- 
tation in the A. O. Smith Corp., re- 
ports, “We have attempted to stand- 
ardize routings to eliminate duplica- 
tion of service by various trucking 
companies. We also believe that the 
increasing use of piggyback will re- 
lieve the situation somewhat.” 

A number of other traffic men point 
to piggyback, containerization, and 
palletization as technological advances 
that give solid help in moving freight 
through crowded streets. 

Traffic men are generally aware that 
it is the cities and the traffic associa- 
tions who must attack the congestion 


problem over the long run. 
They suggest three major areas for 
improvement: parking facilities, im- 


proved roads and freeways, and mu- 
nicipal regulations scheduling truck 
deliveries for off hours. 


Richard D. Hornick, traffic manager 
of the Elder Manufacturing Company, 


suggests that cities “make trucks stay y a ae —- 
off certain thoroughfares during morn- ! Sr ox fe aw a 
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ing and evening rush hours, plan — = 
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ahead for the expressways of the fu- a ee |. fe Leta 
ture, and perhaps have the carriers =e _ —— aed os 
band together for a municipal dray 
service. Instead of having carriers 
make pick-ups direct, let a selected 
drayman handle a specific area.” 

Many of the traffic men noted that 
congestion is primarily caused not by 
trucks but by private automobiles. 
Traffic manager T. N. Hackney of the 
Franklin Manufacturing Company 
says: “Sound commuter’ systems 
should be worked out in those cities 
which can build them.” , ; , , 

The traffic men also called on cities For more information, mail this coupon! 
to speed consolidation of carrier ter- 
minal areas. Robert V. Friedman, H. F. RYAN. VICE PRES. NAME. ? | 
traffic manager of Universal Match THE HERTZ CORPORATION POSITION } 
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Hertz Car Lease Service takes all the guesstimating 
out of the true cost of keeping your men on the road. 
Hertz provides new Chevrolets, Corvairs or other fine 
cars; handles all repairs and maintenance. You re- 
duce your accounting and administration problems 
to the writing of one budgetable 

check per month. Hertz, the 

nation’s most experienced car 

lessor, does all the work! 
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able large tracts of land for truck ADORESS 
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Nearing completion... 
a $250,000,000 new look 
in the city closest to America 
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For complete and confidential information 


about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to 

your own specific problems and needs. write Mr. 
pent to give this ea the newest new | ‘ Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas 
im AMET & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Private capital has been busy changing the 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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hauls, and delivery trucks can be in 
service, actually delivering, as much 
of the time as possible. 

One company that has a number 
of customers located far from the 
nearest depot sends large trucks out 
during the night, then transfers loads 
to smaller delivery trucks “in the 
field.’ Drivers who live in the neigh- 
borhood start work on deliveries first 
thing in the morning. 

There has been a general effort to 
get trucks out on and through the 
Streets during the night and early 
morning hours. But good route selec- 
tion alone can help overcome conges- 
tion problems, no matter what the 
time of day. Swift and Company found 
the question of routing efficiency 
worth a full engineering study. The 
company developed an “efficiency per- 
centage” formula for work perform- 
ance of its delivery trucks. A low ef- 
ficiency rating automatically means 
a route study by a supervisor. The 
formula includes such factors as 
weight delivered per stop, miles driv- 
en, time spent en route. and number 
of stops. 


Improved routing helps 

Several companies have developed 
numerical routing systems. They lay 
out the best routes in heavy traffic 
areas, give every customer or poten- 
tial Customer a consecutive number 
along the “best routes,” and put these 
numbers on all order and delivery 
tickets. Both loader and driver then 
get an automatic routing by simply 
putting the tickets in numerical order. 
Other firms have adopted Post Office 
zoning for their routing as a simple 
method of standardization. 

But none of these methods attack 
what many experts consider one ma- 
jor problem in urban trucking: ship- 
per facilities for receiving and dis- 
patching freight. 

The American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., and other groups have long 
been working for greater cooperation 
between shipper and carrier. Getting 
this kind of cooperation is compli- 
cated by the fact that most carriers 
have many shippers—and shippers, in 
turn, often rely on several carriers. 

U.S. Trucking Corp., the largest 
short-haul trucker in the nation, says 
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INTERSTATE SYSTEM 











This is the story of a fast-growing, fast-moving 


motor carrier. Understand, we are not talking 
about just another truck line. We are a trans- 
portation system. Our authority is extensive: we 
serve over 9,000 points in 24 states through 7& 
company-owned terminals, with special em- 
phasis on less-than-truckloads to small towns. 
In America’s industrial heartland, we carry more 
freight than any other motor carrier in the 
country. And, we have the equipment, the facil- 
ities and the experience to give you the swift, 
safe, economical service you want. Call us for 
your next shipment. Your local Interstate 
System terminal is listed in the Yellow Pages — 


and on the back cover of this folder. 
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AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING MOTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM 
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EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 


Direct service to important markets. We provide 
reliable service to nearly every crossroad on the map. 
It’s possible only with a direct, single-line carrier. 


Faster, too. 


LTL Service. Direct, singie-line, time-tabled LTL 
Service, the fastest, most dependable in the country. 


Guaranteed thru rates to or from 
tocky Mountain 


Coast-to-coast. 
West Coast points as named in 
tariffs via Garrett Freightlines. 


times, etc., on request. 


tates, schedules, 


Distribution tariffs. Allow shippers to cover mul- 
tiple markets at less cost than applicable LTL rates. 
Saves you time and money. Ask us! 


Time schedule merchandise runs. Over 260 daily 
timed departures and arrivals. Shipments leave on 
time; arrive on time. Fast, dependable. No delays, 
waiting for loads to be made up. 


import — export and Canadian service. Rroad 
experience routing foreign, domestic freight by land. 
sea. Canadian offices: Toronto, Montreal. 


Direct service to/from Puerto Rico. With Pan 
Atlantic Sea-Land Service. Substantial savings 
no special preparations. From anywhere in ou} 
system. 


Claim-free shipments. Qur record is only one claim 
for every 189 shipments 
in 30 days. 


and we settle 8 out of 10 
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Direct service to important markets. We provide Time schedule merchandise runs. Over 260 daily 
reliable service to nearly every crossroad on the map. timed departures and arrivals. Shipments leave on 
It’s possible only with a direct, single-line carrier. time; arrive on time. Fast, dependable. No delays, 


raster, too. 


LTL Service. Direct, single-line, time-tabled LTL 
Service, the fastest, most dependable in the country. 


rates to or from 
Rocky Mountain 


Rates, schedules, 


Coast-to-coast. Guaranteed thru 
West Coast points as named in 
tariffs via Garrett Freightlines. 
times, etc., on request. 

Distribution tariffs. Allow shippers to cover mul- 
tiple markets at less cost than applicable LTL rates. 
Saves you time and money. Ask us! 


waiting for loads to be made up. 


import — export and Canadian service. Broad 
experience routing foreign, domestic freight by land, 
sea. Canadian offices: Toronto, Montreal. 


Direct service to/from Puerto Rico. With Pan- 
Atlantic Sea-Land Service. Substantial savings — 
no special preparations. From anywhere in ou! 
system. 


Claim-free shipments. Our record is only one claim 
for every 189 shipments — and we settle 8 out of 10 


in 30 days. 
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AKRON 7, OHIO 
165 Case faa f 
_ Republic 3-6247: 


“ALBANY 5, NEW YORK 
\. Albany-Shaker Road (P.0. Box 5027) 
State 5-6664 so 


| 30, MARYLAND 

A707 Wie Wicem at St. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
54 Avenue C. 
Woodward 2- 5494 
BEDFORD, PE VANIA 

_ Highway 220 N. (P.O. Box 353) 
Bedford 513. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 

39 and Nickerson Rd. 

olone §-212 


3708 Elm St. 
5-4717 | 


| 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

67 Elm St. at 
Raymond 2-73 





BUFFALO 20, NEW YORK 
534 Hopkins St. 
Fairview 9456 


CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 

250 teag as! Plank Road 

Webster 3-4700 | 
(See New York Sales Office) 


Wisconsin 7-5500 
Humboldt 2-1737 


oe 


SR peg mage Cicero, titinois 


CINCINNATI nf OHIO 
7623 Preduenon Drive 
Poplar 1-6200 


” CHEYENNE, 
| 2311 Ree Reed S 


CHAN 35, me 
13775 Br k Road 


Clearwater 2-4350 
COLUMBUS 4, OHIO 
3616 Fisher Road 
Broadway 6-§221 


DAYTON 4, OHIO 


. 


ais 1509 Stanley Ave. 
Baldwin 2-1293 


DENVER, 
- 5150 Monroe 
Tabor 5-3347 
DES MOINES, 1OWA 
 §23 S.E. -. é 
Amherst 6-5187 






DETROIT 34 34, MICHIGAN 
13400 Gir Ave. 
Forest 6-51 


j 
ey 
| 


| 


‘| 
ELMIRA; NEW YORK 


His function is to provide you with the swift, safe, dependabic 
transportation you want —on both inbound and outbound 
freight — and to save you money doing it. Put him to work for 
you. Just call the number of the terminal that’s closest to you. 


oe se 


EAST & OHIO 
West Féurth Street Extension 
Fulton §-5401 ’ 


951 Grand Central Ave. 
Regent 49177 2 


ERIE 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
324 East 19th St. 
Glendale 4.0614 


EVANSVILLE 11, INDIANA 
321 Nor Kerth 


Harrison §-71 


FLINT 7, Bort Hit 


4025 N rt Highway 
Cedar 5-8533 
FORT WAYNE 7, INDIANA 
1130 w. hair St. 

ow 14 | 

i | 

GRAND RAPIDS 2, “MICHIGAN 
235 Gr ile Ave., S.W. 
Glendale | 4201 


GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 
Martinsville. Ave. and Zinc Mill Rd. 
Oliver 3- 141 


INDIANAPOLIS 21, pavaeg 
1560 W. 
Melrose 2 l 


ile liilads 
209 W. Monroe St. 
State 9.8174 


19, MICHIGAN 
1421 Healy St. 
Fireside 39-1581 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Ohio and Market Sts. 
Drexel 1-6513 


os INDIANA 
0 E. Morgan St. 
Gladstone’ 7-5361 


: , PENNSYLVANIA 
Manheim Pike, Box 539 
Express 4-2683 


LANSING $, MICHIGAN 
1010 Ballard St. 

\vanhoe 5-9406 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

20 * ? a . 
Hemibck §-3222 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


3435 S. 7th Street Road 
Melrose ‘S251 


34 14, WISCONSIN 
4525 W. Burnham 
Evergreen 4-3600 





MINNEAPOLIS (ST. PAUL), MINNESOTA 


2193 Kasgta St., 
Midway 5:9271 


(St. Paul) 


é 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


2901 S. Gharkey St. 
Atlas 2-2269 
(ANDERSON) 
es 


3.6204 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
1940 C ree St. 
Parkway 2-6606-07 


A 


NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK (Sales Office) 
(See Caristadt Terminal) 

625 Bth Ave. 

Pennsylvania 6-0520. 


NORWALK, OHIO 
Route 20 E. (P.O. Box 380) | 
2-8531 


2615 nN. lith St. 
Atlantic 0484 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


Jackson 5-7156 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
2006 Griswold S. 
7-7755 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLY IA 


2931 E. Tioga St. + 
Garfield 5-3300 . 
PITTSBURGH 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


-153 50th Street 
Mayflower 1-3192 


PONTIAC 20, MICHIGAN 
117 Brush St. 


Federal 4-3561 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
2126 Lapeer Ave. 
Yukon 5-9571 


POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
250 Peacock St. 
Market 2-6981 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
50 King St. Uohnston, Rhode Island) 
Temple 1-6966 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
732 Tulpehocken St. 
Franklin 4-2297 


ROCHESTER 6, NEW YORK 
979 Mt. Read Bivd. 
Glenwood 3-0723 


SAGINAW, 
2750 Bay 
Swift 2-9662 


MICHIGAN 


SIOUX CITY, [OWA 
510 Third St. 
8-1810 


ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI . 
69 W. East Grand Ave. 
Central 1-6050 © 


ST. PAUL 14, (MINNEAPOLIS) MINNESOTA 
2193 Kasota St. (St. Paul) 
Midway 5-9271 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 

2102 Davis Dr. 

Atiantic 7-1511 
(ELKHART) 

2-3184 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


657 Meadow, Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Lyceum 4-6637 


© 





SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK 
15 Dippold St., et i con New York 
Glenview 4-244 


TERRE HAUTE, 
25 Eagle St. 
Crawford 9659 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
215 ac Park at Swan Creek 
Cherry 1-3181 ? 


& 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY ; 
243 Stokes Ave. — 
Owen 5-7683 . 


UTICA, NEW YORK » 


Truck Route 5A (P.O. Box 31, Yorkville. N.Y. 


Redwood 6-3041 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

3005 Kenilworth Ave. 
ladensburg, Maryland 
nion 4-8010 


WATSEKA, ILLINOIS 
610 East Walnut Street 
idlewood 2-2938 


WORCESTER 4, MASSACHUSETTS 


13 S.W. Cut Off 
Pleasant 7-5661 — 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
501 S. State St. 
3-3851 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

58 Hubbard Road 

Riverside 6-8461 
(WARREN) 

Enterprise 8461 
NILES 


( ) 
Enterprise 8461 


SATELLITE TERMINALS | 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Allen Street Extension 
i 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
328 North Diamond 
Lafayette 2-7554 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
281 North Water 
Wymon 7-4371 


NORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA 
703 E. 7th St. 
Lennox 2-5142 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA 
P.O. Box 748 


1532 


SIDNEY, NEBRASKA 
P.O. Box 211 
2220. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Rear 273. Selma Road 
Fairfax 2-4112 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
305 Hazeidel! Ave. 
Olympia 2-1145 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
1502 Woodlawn Ave. 
Gladstone 2-5405 


ae ANTERSTAT! SYSTEM General Offices: 134 Grandville Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan + Glendale 6-5351 + Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal mo 


that pick-up and delivery are the worst 
of all problems. The waiting time 
spent at shippers’ and receivers’ docks 
—with trucks sometimes lined up for 
blocks before they even get to the 
docks—is what keeps costs and 
rates up. 

But as U.S. Trucking points out, 
the problem of getting better shipper 
cooperation can’t be solved by any 


carrier on his own. The business is 
too competitive. 

Some cities, notably Denver, re- 
quire receivers to have men on hand 
to unload incoming freight. They have 
ordinances limiting the distance a 
driver can go from his truck. 

A number of other cities have 
looked into off-hour deliveries and 
pick-ups, but so far the expense is 
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prohibitive. Most municipalities, how- 
ever, insist that all new buildings have 
off-street parking facilities for loading 
and unloading vehicles. 

But the real need—carriers, oper- 
ators, and shippers agree—.is more co- 
operation, harder study of the prob- 
lem, and more objective efforts to 
handle freight sensibly in our traffic- 
jammed cities. -—J. R. M. 


F’eatherbedding Pads the Bill 


Make-Work on the Rails 


“You can see the railroad classifica- 
tion yard from our plant,” says a big 
Eastern shipper. “It’s not more than 
50 yards away. But we can’t get cars 
put on our siding, no matter how ‘hot’ 
the cars are for us, except at the 
scheduled time for a switch.” 
Another shipper who uses rails for 
his freight reports, “Sometimes we 
don’t get an answer when we use the 
radio to contact the switch engine as- 
signed to our area. The engine crew- 
men won't answer. They claim a spe- 
cial radio operator should be assigned. 
But they have so many men riding the 
engine I don’t know where they'd put 


IS THE FIREMAN STILL NEEDED? Major issue in the railroads 
fight against featherbedding is the fireman, once essential in the 
cab of the complicated steam freight locomotive, right, but hardly 


JUNE 1960 


On the rails, the roads, the docks, and in the avr, 


‘“make-work”’ costs the American shipper millions each year. 


Can the carriers do away with all the unneeded jobs and give 


tomorrow's industry the efficient, flexible service ut will demand? 


another one if they got their way. 

The trafic manager of a major 
manufacturing company claims, “Be- 
cause of working time regulations, 
switching crews have to stop work for 
hours within just half a mile of one 
of our plants. We lose hours of load- 


jobs were 


diesel engine had replaced the 


ing time, plus delays in shipments.” 

Outmoded railroad work rules re- 
sult in more than just inefficient serv- 
ice to shippers. A. C. Roy, director 
of traffic for Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., points out, “Work rule restric- 
tions that make carrier operations 


needed in the simply-controlled modern diesel cab, left. Firemen’s 
written into contracts back in 1937, long before the 


steam locomotive. 
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CTC works both directions, guiding trains either way. By 
the automated signals and switches of CTC operation, traffic Whenever you 


is guided across the West. Trains moving along the great ‘ 
stretches of track under Centralized Traffic Control, go more ship or travel... 


swiftly and surely. be specific— 
Whenever you ship or travel on Union Pacific, you have the say 
benefits of 2,095 miles of CTC. Trains move more effi- iW hy io Pe 


ciently. Goods arrive more dependably. Your travel is PACIFIC 


easier, smoother, more relaxing. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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more expensive than they should be 
mean that freight rates are also higher 
than they should be—especially for 
‘captive’ commodities that can’t take 
full advantage of competitive modes 
of transportation,” 

And shippers are worried that be- 
cause of these practices, the carriers 
may not be able to provide the fully 
efficient, modern transportation the 
marketing-oriented economy of the 
1960's needs. 

“Out-moded work rules have not 
only delayed but also negated many 
technological advances made in car- 
rier- operations,” according to E. F. 
Lodge, Jr., director of traffic for the 
Atlas Powder Company. “Such prac- 
tices, if continued, will destroy our 
national system of railroads. They 
cannot be justified either morally or 
economically.” 

These outmoded work rules are 
the causes of “featherbedding’’—un- 
needed workmen, unnecessary or dup- 
licating jobs, work performed in such 
a way that it is stretched out to cover 
an arbitrary period of time. 

Featherbedding is not new to indus- 
try, and it is not new to transporta- 
tion. It comes about every time a un- 
ion successfully maintains old work 
practices in the face of technological 
improvements. As automation moves 
into the factory, it becomes a major 
problem facing all industry. 


Bone of contention 

Changing old work practices was 
one of the major issues, left relative- 
ly unsettled, in the nation’s longest 
steel strike. It was the core of con- 
tention in the longshoremen’s bargain- 
ing and strikes last year. It was the 
reason for the jurisdictional dispute 
between the International Engineers 
and the Airline Pilots’ Association 
over the manning of jets. It is going 
to be a real issue in trucking nego- 
tiations with the Teamsters this year. 
And featherbedding has been made a 
major public issue by the railroads. 

The railroads’ public campaign 
against featherbedding began more 
than a year ago, as the rails saw 
freight traffic slipping away, costs up 
and profits down, and the approach- 
ing end of a three-year moratorium 
on changes in work practices. 
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For 50 years, from 1860 to 1910, 
railroads expanded throughout the 
United States. But the end of rail ex- 
pansion did not mean the end of the 
increase in freight. In 1890, the rails 
carried more than 75 billion ton- 
miles. By 1929, this was up to 450 
billion. The depression had its effect, 
but World War II carried the rails to 
new highs. In 1944, they carried more 
than 740 billion ton-miles of freight. 
That was almost 70 per cent of the 
nation’s freight, plus 74 per cent of 
the country’s passenger miles. Trucks 
carted less than 6 per cent of the 


freight, and oil pipe lines just 12 per 
cent. But a new shaping of transpor- 
tation was on the way. 

By 1958, railroads were handling 
only 562 billion ton-miles of freight. 
That was less than half of the nation’s 
freight. Trucks were hauling more 
than 20 per cent, and oil pipelines 
were handling nearly as much. And 
by that time, too, competing carriers 
accounted for more than two-thirds 
of the passenger miles. 

The railroads were hurting. Net 
income in 1958 was less than $602 
million, down from a 1955 high of 
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trol cars in the yard. 


Progress on the Rails 


While they are deep in the featherbedding fight, railroads also are 
looking to all kinds of technological advances and innovations to im- 
prove operations, cut costs, and get greater efficiency. These include: 


® Crewless, radio-controlled switch engines, now in the experi- 
mental stage. U.S. rails aren’t alone in the development of crewless 
engines. The Soviets have already operated an electric train on an 
inter-urban run with a digital computer in the driver’s seat that 
takes into account weather and track condition changes and operates 
the train at various speeds. 


® Automatic, retarder-type classification yards are booming. Plans 
for 1960 construction of such yards have been announced by the 
MoPac, the New York Central, and the Erie and DL&W. 


® Diesel-hydraulic engines, already in freight and passenger serv- 
ice in Europe, will be running on American rails this year. Two 
Western roads placed limited orders for some last year. 


® General Electric and Alco have built big new 2,400-horsepower, 
four-axle, diesel-electric freight locomotives. 


® More and more cars equipped with roller bearings are being 
bought. Experts expect the emphasis in freight car investment this 
year to be on special equipment—piggyback cars, cars with wide 
doors, mechanical refrigerator cars, and so on 


@® Centralized traffic control was installed on more than 2.000 miles 
of track in 1959. More is scheduled for installation in 1960. 


® Freight car loadings are expected to increase, with piggyback 
loading continuing its rapid growth—it jumped 50 per cent last 
year over 1958, and is expected to do it again in 1960. 


@ And if rail management can prevent the unions from requiring 
more crewmen, radio communication will come into even wider use 
on trains, switch engines, and for intra-train orders and informa- 
tion. U.S. rails have installed more than 35,000 riadios in mainte- 
nance-of-way equipment, yard offices, cabooses, and locomotives. 


indi- 


cates train movements. 
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$927 million, and it dropped again to 
an estimated $574 million last year. 

Why’? 

Featherbedding, the railroads 
found, was one major cause of their 
problems. Besides cutting service to 
shippers, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads “make-work” 
rules siphon off about 5 per cent of 
railroad revenues and add at least 10 
per cent to the rails’ total payroll of 
$5 billion a year 

Over the last decade, American 
rails have paid just half as much 
for featherbedding each vear as they 
have been able to invest in plant and 
capital improvements. 

Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
Association, fired the first big gun 
of the battle against featherbedding 
in a speech to the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers’ Advisory Boards at 
St. Louis, Mo. He said that “wasteful 
and burdensome work rules—com- 
monly known as _ featherbedding— 
hang like an economic albatross 
around the neck of American prog- 


ress 


Says, 


Relics of the past 

‘Rooted in the horse-and-buggy era 
of 40 or more years ago, the work 
rules have remained fixed and inflexi- 
ble while the railroad industry made 
enormous strides in technical improve- 
ment. [These outmoded rules now con- 
stitute an immediate drain on the 
industry in $500 million 
annually and—equally important 
act as a deterrent to further progress, 
as a job depressant and a barrier to 
advancement for the men and women 
now employed in our industry. And 
they put pressure on our rate struc- 
ture, bidding up prices to all con- 
sumers.— 

In the argument that 
since then, the Association has noted 
that besides keeping freight rates up, 
outmoded work rules contribute to 
inflation and high living costs, under- 
cut the rails’ competitive position, 
weaken the basic defense structure of 
the nation, and freeze out new equity 
capital because the rails can—on the 
average—give only a 3 per cent re- 
turn on Capital investment. 

foday almost all railroads operate 
their passenger services al a deficit, 


excess of 


has raged 
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and the freight shipper is left as the 
man who indirectly picks up a major 
portion of the featherbedded bill. 

The rails’ battle is directed at work 
rules governing the men who actually 
operate trains. Management feels it 
could get along with about 150,000 
of these operating employees—in- 
stead of the present 200,000—out 
of a total work force of some 800,000. 
[he “non-ops” generally have ac- 
cepted mechanization, automation, 
and fewer jobs—-provided the dis- 
placed and transferred workers were 
compensated. 

In the fight, management is attack- 
ing on three fronts: 

It wants to eliminate unnecessary 
jobs, change the old mileage require- 
ment for a day’s work, and modify 
the present rules and geographical 
divisions that limit work areas. 

@ Unnecessary jobs cost the railroads 
a total of about $280 million a year. 

Most of this pay goes to some 35,- 
000 firemen on freight trains on the 
road and in yard service. They got 
their jobs written into contracts in 
1937, well before the diesel engine 
replaced the steam locomotive. But 
in the words of railroad management, 
the fireman now tends no fires. His 
lookout, emergency, and other func- 
tions all can be performed by the 
head-end brakeman, who also rides 
in the cab of the freight road engine. 

[he proposal to eliminate firemen 
is nothing revolutionary, and they 
would continue to serve in passenger 


OVER THE HUMP: A boxcar starts down tir 


erade at the 


diesel service. For some twelve years 
before 1937, diesel-powered locomo- 
tives ran without them. Railroads 
have operated electric and self-pro- 
pelled motor cars for millions of miles 
without firemen, and in other coun- 
tries many locomotives other than 
steam are always run without firemen. 

The railroads also want the right 
to get rid of brakemen who tend no 
brakes and unnecessary assistant con- 
ductors, ticket collectors, baggage- 
men and flagmen now required. 


The brakeman waves the flag 


Brakemen, for instance, were once 
essential. They raced back and forth 
across the tops of the cars, setting 
and releasing hand brakes. But under 
the Federal Safety Appliance Act and 
the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, must be 
equipped with air brakes. The brake- 
man no longer sets or releases brakes. 
He watches equipment or flags at 
crossings—or he sits. 

It is not unions alone that tell man- 
agement what jobs must be done by 
how many men. In seven states regu- 
latory bodies have the authority to 
Set up crew-consist regulations, al- 
though only one—Connecticut—ac- 
tually has used this authority. And 23 
states have crew-consist laws. In six- 
teen of them, the laws spell out just 
how many brakemen and other crew 
members must be carried on trains 
under a variety of conditions. 

Almost all of these laws, 
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electronic classification yard at Elkhart, Ind. Such yards, run by button-pushing operators 
in control towers, are being built by railroads all over the United States. 
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dered by the Brotherhoods, were 
passed by state legislatures in the 
name of safety. They may require a 
third brakeman on a train of specific 
length, or a flagman at all crossings, 
or other specific crewmen. 

Less costly but more dramatic are 
the make-work jobs on rolling main- 
tenance-of-way equipment. Many of 
them were all but created by dictate 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, the group which decides work- 
rule disputes when they go into bind- 
ing arbitration. Under its interpreta- 
tions and applications of the work 
rules, management cannot decide 
what men are needed on modern way 
equipment. If the allocated fireman, 
engineer, or other crewman is not 
used, the road still must pay his sala- 
ry—for not working. 

@ The present outmoded “day's pay” 
mileage scale costs railroads an es- 
timated $150 million a year. 

Since 1919, operating railroad men 
have been paid on the basis of mile- 
age and hours, whichever is more. 

In freight service, the pay unit— 
always known as a “day's pay’ —-is 
based on a 100-mile run. If the run 
takes more than eight hours, the crew 
must be paid at an overtime rate. In 
through passenger service, the rate 
is based on 150 miles or seven-and- 
a-half hours for conductors and train- 
men, and 100 miles or five hours for 
engineers and firemen. 

These standards made sense in 
1919, when a freight train ran at 
about twelve-and-a-half miles an 
hour, covering 100 miles in an eight- 
hour day. If the crew pushed it along, 
the men were finished sooner, and 
railroad and crew both benefited. 

Today, when freight trains average 
twice this speed, many railroad op- 
erating employees earn a basic “‘day’s 
pay in as little as two hours. 

With the 100-to-150-mile pay unit, 
railroads must hire more men than 
they actually need in a working day 

and they pay a penalty for every 
mile-per-hour they add to average 
train speeds. Management wants to up 
the standard from 100 miles to 160 
miles for a full day’s pay in passenger 
and through freight locomotive work. 
@ Railroads pay $120 million in ex- 
cess wages because they can't use 
yard men in road service for more 
than a few feet, can't use road men 
in the yards, and can’t ask crews to 
operate outside their 100-mile geo- 
graphical divisions. 

By decision of the Adjustment 
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SHIP IT PIGGY-BACK 
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Brand-new autos, passenger or freight 
...in trailerloads, mixed or straight... 
whatever you have te ship—big or 
small... short or tall... fragile or 
rugged—ship it fasf and ship it sure; 
SHIP IT PIGGY-BACK... 

ON THE FRISCO! 


To the Southeast and Southwest, 
425 powerful Diesels speed 
your shipments to destination 
safely, surely... on time. 


You'll get prompt door-to-door service 
whether you're located on-track 
or off-track. 


) FRISCO 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 


MISSOURI *« KANSAS + ARKANSAS + OKLAHOMA «+ TEXAS «+ TENNESSEE 


Call your FRISCO Sales Representative 
for that next PIGGY-BACK shipinent. 
He'll show you why it's best to 

SHIP IT ON THE FRISCO! 


MISSISSIPPI « ALABAMA «+ FLORIDA 





DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


..» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 


New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 
ou try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for m 
FRE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CA ° 
1928 Sunnyside Ave., -G Chicago 46, M1. 





Have You 
a New Address? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usu- 
ally necessary to have three 
wecks’ notice. Please include 
the old address and your pos- 
tal zone number and send the 
information to the Circula- 
tion Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Medern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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Board, yard and road operating men 
are now separated by strict jurisdic- 
tional walls. These, in the words of 
the Association, add “millions of dol- 
lars to the cost of railroad service.” 

In order to keep up with changing 
requirements and conditions, manage- 
ment wants to be able to change, ad- 
just, or adapt yard-road working op- 
erations in any way and at any time. 
And it is asking for a change in the 
old geographical divisions that are 
marked off by crew terminals. Many 
of these were set up years ago for 
servicing steam locomotives, refuel- 
ing, and watering. Many are about 
100 miles apart, and hundreds of 
trains today must change crews at 
the end of a division or pay a penalty. 





Just “touch” the carton 
and there’s your label 
Weber Touch-Stenciling—the fast At A 


easy way to address multiple 
carton shipments... 


The glare of publicity 


There may be some question about 
the railroads’ wisdom in waging a 
public campaign against featherbed- 
ding. A number of traffic managers 
and industrial relations experts have 
pointed to the danger that such a 
campaign will solidify resistance. Roy, 
traffic director of Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand, although warning of the dangers 
inherent in continuing present work 
practices, has also declared that rail- 
road management just hasn't done a 





No more stencilboards, rubber stamps or 
label typing. Instead, you can print facsimile 
labels directly on cartons with just a “touch” 
of a Web-O-Print hand duplicator. 


FAST, EASY. Stencils are pre- 
cut to your specifications. Type 
or handwrite in the variable 
data and slip on duplicator. 
Takes just seconds te change 
stencils for each order. 


Stencils are pre-cut to duplicate your label. 
Customer's name and address or product in- 
formation is filled in on a typewriter or by 
hand. Then slip the stencil on the handy 





duplicator and touch-stencil all the cartons 
in the shipment. The duplicator leaves a 
clean, sharp print that will not fade, rub or 


good job of selling its employees on 
the need for work rule changes. 
Yet there can be little question 


wash off 
that the entire wage structure of the 


railroads needs to be overhauled. The 
need has long been recognized—but 
never fulfilled. 

In 1936, a study was made of rules 
governing Wage payments to road 
men. Nothing substantial came of it. 
In 1955, an Emergency Board recom- 
mended a comprehensive review of 
the entire structure in a report on a 
dispute involving the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen. 

In the most recent featherbedding 
fight railroad management called for 
such a review immediately. But ob- 
servers testifying before the Joint 
Economic Committee last September 
insisted such a study should wait 
until negotiations cleared the air. This 
also was what the 1955 Emergency 
Board recommended. 

Although the Engineers Brother- 
hood and management agreed to sub- 


It's so easy to do. With a smooth, one-hand 
motion 40 to 50 cartons can be addressed in 
a minute. The duplicator holds enough ink 
for several thousand impressions and it 
prints anywhere — cardboard, wood, paper, 
smooth or rough, round or flat surfaces. 
After the shipment has been addressed the 
stencil is thrown away, saving filing time 
and space. 


Send for free bulletin on Weber ‘‘Touch-Stenciling™ * 
methods. Packed with ideas on address- 
ing and marking multiple shipments. 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 30-F 

Weber Industrial Park, 

Movnt Prospect, lilinois 


Send me your bulletin on “Touch-Stenciling” 
methods. 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 


Company 

Individual 

Position 

Address 

eres _ al ated 
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Overheated journals, with resultant delays to trains, are on the way out... on Seaboard. 


The railroad man above is inserting a specially treated lubricating pad into a freight car 
journal box. This material, in convenient form, is vastly more efficient than the waste packing 
formerly employed. 

In addition, our fleet of roller bearing equipped freight cars is steadily expanding in number, 
as new orders are placed, providing further safeguard against hot boxes. 


Transportation is our business, and constant’ planning to provide better facilities for 
shippers is a vital part of that business. Together with the friendly, personalized interest 
taken in your freight movements, it’s something to bear in mind when you're routing to or 
from the growing Southeast. 
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Yes. ¥ Seaboard has Piggyback 
service linking its key points 
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Whats Your Loadi ing Problem? 


| GROUND LEVEL LOADING? | YARD CAR HANDLING? _— TRANSPORTATION 
| | INADEQUATE DOCK FACILITIES? . TEAM TRACKS? DILEMMA 


THIS MAGLINER MAGNESIUM LOADING DOCK ON WHEELS mit the latest wage dispute to binding 
CAN SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! REPAY ITS arbitration in April, the more heated 
COST IN JUST A FEW MONTHS! | question of work rules has been left 


dangling. 
If you have no dock; an older building; a yard For the sake of the shipper and the 
handling problem; need extra or movable dock country. it has to be ‘settled 
facilities—then the Magliner Mobile Loading bm | : ae at ~ Sete. 
Ramp can solve your problem too! Combining :. a | Phe 1955 Emergency Board report 
magnesium strength with magnesium lightness — LD ga said, “There is imperative need in this 
Magliner loading ramps can be on one eli & A industry, and specifically in the op- 
Ao Met Re otal lla — “hae | ' § erating classification, for a thorough- 
where and when you want it! Magliner r ad Ay ce ee d ae i 
loading ramps eliminate hand loading... \ ¢ aii : going revicw and modernization of 
speed operations Peary cul expense! } or ; § . wifes e +5 eg * the internal wage Structure. 
highway tratlers and yard cars. ne ee ie “The task will challenge the leader- 
Get the ora Remon today | a  . , ship on both sides, and the capacity 
> B-2 , 7 - , : ; F 
for Bulletin DB-2! of the labor organizations to work to- 
A LOADIN gether will be tested. Other industries 
WHERE 100 wane | | | Z with less experience in collective bar- 
WHEN yoy LL he. aS —_— Mg gaining have met and solved these 
0 ‘ JA | roblems. There is every reason to 
ne Man Moves jt! ZEN: poms is i , Ci : 
| believe that this industry can do as 
well . . . comprehensive considera- 
icieditn ere cbsn tion of the whole wage structure is 
required.” 
= i . . 
Mobile Loading Ramp Rail management has determined 


to get just that. 








MAGLINE INC., P.O. BOX 146, PINCONNING, MICH. 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario Truckers’ Soft-Pedal Fight 





Truckers, too, have had to battle 
featherbedding, with perhaps more 
success so far than the rails. They 
have generally stayed clear of publi- 
cizing their featherbedding problems, 
use Ga i: and have concentrated instead on 


RA T RA CE? . : HYDROSCALE Kits hghting at the bargaining table. 


With contracts expiring this year, 


get in the clear =: he ON YOUR ghee a truckers are going to have to fight 
. . . " =i featherbedding as seldom before. 
in the NEW CRANE HOOK \ 7 « arent. PM onsaes 





cost-of-living increases. and 


| ALL WEIGHING IS DONE es , “ Pin: 

ON YOUR CRANE HOOK ' _ make-work practices all have forced 

OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL a truck rates up steadily over the last 
OWa WEIGHING STATION ae ten years. Besides that, truckers are 

COMPETE tS GP 580 —— well aware that a major reason for 


MODELS NOW AVAILABLE “— ‘ ' ‘ ’ 
Competition is great, we say, but the railroads’ featherbedding fight is 
let's stay in our own leagues! If conde gga to wage a harder competitive battle 
Meigs remy APPLI | 

_— ee ss is — but ager ?Z : with the trucks. 

> s ric you ve 1ad enoug 1 Oo Just a few of the many appili- ‘ : nie : ae ne ; 

“Bucking the Big Boys” where entions tadede—~Reedind, wr pvt In the early days, over-the-road 
you are, take a new look at the loading, batching, check pack! trucking was influenced by railroad 


practices, and some of the old East- 


NEW IOWA. We'll explain the weighing, foundry charging, go0r > 


many advantages Iowa offers to ducti trol 
> production control, process , es ih 7 ee 
your particular business. Write control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! ern seaboard truckers adopted incen- 


for the Iowa Industrial Resources and, protecting your equip- SAV tive pay systems similar to the rail- 
Fact Book All revlhes held in ment from overloading. E TIME! roads’ 

strictest confidence. Write Ed B. rege ; 
Storey, Director. Telephone: Des | HYDROSCALES guaranteed— [he formulae included time and 
loines — Atlantic 2-0231. iene ie einbiieds  iiattena. 
Moines — Atlantic 2-0231 Se alae ai eee is distance, and were modified, particu 
. materials, ond accurate to Ya of 1% of the | larly in New England, so that a com- 
i Oo | A maximum dial capacity. plicated “trip rate” provides about an 

i iptive th ime if " ° 

<— Xt Wite ter desetpaive Gavetwe copes eane e  | hour's pay for cach 20 ailles—a pay 


” om one HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. | scale in some ways as outmoded 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 31286 Stephenson Hwy. © Royo! Ook, Mich. the railroads 100-mile unit. 
428 Jewett Building * Des Moines, lowe “The world’s largest producer of crane scales” rhe burgeoning Central, Southern 
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Fruehauf Leasing Plans Help 
You Earn Without Investing! 


Fruehauf Trailer Leasing Plans provide you 
with an immediate, convenient, and economi- 
cally sound means of expanding your fleet. 
Whatever you haul—dry freight, perishables, 
liquid or bulk cargo, livestock or construction 
materials—there’s a Fruehauf unit immediately 
available to help you earn more! 


Fruehauf Trailers, brand-new or used and re- 
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NAME 


conditioned, may be leased from your Fruehauf 
Branch for periods of 12 months to 5 years. A 
Fruehauf Leasing Plan is specifically designed to 
help you earn without investing! Fruehauf also 
has several excellent fleet maintenance plans. 


Why not investigate the profit advantages of a 
Fruehauf Leasing Plan today? Just ask your 
Fruehauf Representative to contact you. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10947 Harper Avenve * Detroit 32, Michigen 


PLEASE CONTACT ME. | WANT TO HEAR MORE ABOUT FRUEHAUPF'S TRAILER 
LEASING PLANS. 


[Please print) 


COMPANY 


For Forty-Six Years— World’s Largest 
Builder of Truck-Trailers! 


CITY _ 


= 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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Close head room. ex- 
plosion-proof hoist, with 
hand geared trolley, 
bronze wheels and stain- 
less steel tackle. 





Give profits a lift... 
with Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Hoists 


It’s the exact combination of capacity, clearance, 
speed and controls that makes this Shepard Niles 
Explosion Proof Hoist exactly right for your particular 
job. A hoist accurately matched to the job cuts hand- 
ling costs, moves more materials faster, and gives 
longer service life. 


And it's easy to match precise job conditions at Shep- 
ard Niles. With thousands of types and sizes of hoists 
to choose from, you are sure to find the right hoist for 
truly efficient, economical performance in your plant. 


You have your choice of %-ton to 20-ton capacities; 
of floor or cab controls; motor-driven or hand-operated 
trolleys; regular or long lifts; and regular or close 
clearances. Whatever combination you choose, you get 
the quality construction and advanced engineering 
that have made Shepard Niles America’s largest manu- 
facturer of hoists and cranes. 


For complete details on Shepard Niles “Job-Mated” 
hoists, write for a descriptive bulletin, or ask a Shepard 
Niles representative to call. 


GC HEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
2908 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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and Western haulers developed their 
own type of incentive pay based on 
mileage. But the mileage pay basis in- 
cludes a minimum guarantee for trips 
of a certain distance, and that guar- 
antee covers only miles driven. The 
driver who spends time switching 
trailers or making short extra runs to 
deliver and pick up a trailer must be 
paid extra, despite the fact that he 
completes the whole job in less than 
eight hours. 

Work rules also have made it dif- 
ficult for truckers to use piggybacking 
when it seemed more efficient. In the 
Central States, the contract and a 
number of clarifying cases, have lim- 
ited piggyback to overflow freight. 
No trailers can be sent over the roads 
if there are any drivers without sched- 
uled trips. 

That this is an infringement of man- 
agement’s right to manage was 
pointed out last year in a binding 
arbitration case under the Eleven 
Western States Over-the-Road Agree- 
ment. The Teamsters disputed the 
right of Consolidated Freightways to 
send its trailers on flatcars if it meant 
eliminating certain runs. But the ar- 
bitrator ruled that unless management 
had waived that right, it could send 
freight any way it wished. 

Truckers also are plagued with 
featherbedding in terminal operations. 
Rigid rules set up work classifications 
in terminals, and any man who works 
in a higher classification gets a day's 
pay in that classification. 


Taking the offensive 

The industry as a whole began a 
positive attack on outmoded work 
practices in 1952, when the American 
Trucking Associations’ Industrial Re- 
lations Committee studied bargaining 
problems in the industry. 

The study group was led by Benja- 
min R. Miller, director of the ATA 
Industrial Relations Department. He 
says that “management must share 
part of the blame for featherbed prac- 
tices in multi-employer labor agree- 
ments—largely because it is too often 
insufficiently prepared for collective 
bargaining.” 

Since the study, trucking manage- 
ment has gone into bargaining solidi- 
fied on an area-wide basis, and de- 
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---another goed reason for 


The optimum piggyback service combines 
the efficiency of long hauls by rail, the 
economy of short hauls by truck. What 
makes this ideal combination possible is 
the existence of piggyback facilities in 
numerous key areas. 

The Rock Island map above shows how 
piggyback ramps blanket the system— 
and how, if the destination of your ship- 
ment is outside Rock Island territory, you 
can reach into every corner of the nation 
through Rock Island’s direct interchanges 
with other railroads. 





RAMPS 


DIRECT ee 
INTERCHANGES 


Strategically located piggyback ramps 


Shipping Kock Island 


So capitalize on this complete transpor- 
tation service. Next time you ship piggy- 
back, ship via the Rock Island railroad. 
Get the benefit of strategically located 
ramps and direct interchange points... 
plus equipment, engineered to meet your 
requirements...plus the services of ex- 
perienced, conscientious personnel...plus 
a shipping plan that best fits your needs. 

Your Rock Island traffic representa- 
tive will be glad to help you put this effec- 
tive combination to work. Why don’t you 
get in touch with him today? 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 
CHICAGO 5 
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termined to get results. And there has 
usually been a minimum of publicity 

Miller points out this kind of bar- 
gaining has permitted more inter- 
changing of men and gradual elimina- 
tion of some featherbedding. 


Dockside Featherbedding 


Outmoded work rules major 
management problem in loading and 
unloading ships in every major port 
in America. 

Management can't shift men from 
the dock to the ship, but must use 
crews of a certain size for one kind of 
freight in one port, and a crew much 
larger or smaller for the same freight 
in another. Work limitations require 
baggagemen to handle only baggage 
and a “location” man to do nothing 
but locate cargo on the dock. Regula- 
tions specify the size of various work 
crews, management s 
conviction that a smaller group—such 


are a 


regardless of 


as the rigging crews required in the 
Port of New York—could do the job 
just as efficiently. 

Many of these practices got embed- 
ded in contracts when negotiating 
unions started whipsawing—playing 
one company off against another. And 
although internecine warfare among 
the maritime unions has been in abey- 
ance for the past couple of years, 
back in the days when they were 
fighting each other for the workers 
loyalty, each union was determined 
to hold on to every work rule it had 

But there has been recent 
progress in water transportation labor 
practices. This is particularly true of 
the problem of handling containerized 
cargo—although featherbedding has 
done a lot to hold up containerization, 
as well as unitization and palletization 
in this field. After strikes and negotia- 
tions, the West Coast Longshoremen’'s 
Union and the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation agreed on the use of con- 
tainers. The steamship lines put up 
$1.5 million to cushion expected dis- 
placement. On the East and Gulf 
Coasts, shippers agreed to set up a 
special fund and pay royalties for all 
containers. But no agreement on the 


some 


amount of royalty could be reached, 
and the matter went into binding ar- 
bitration in April of this year. 

For many years, the American 
merchant marine has been a USS. 
Government-subsidized business. Ex- 
perts believe it could compete with 
foreign carriers—despite the differ- 
ences in wage and working conditions 

if American shipowners could take 
advantage of the newest advances in 
design and engineering. 

Labor relations men in the field 
have pointed out that with less whip- 
sawing and less inter-union fighting, 
the time may now be ripe for all seg- 
ments of the maritime industry to 
meet, review common problems, and 
seek new efficiency in an industry 
that sorely needs it. 


Confusion in the Air 


Airline labor relations come under 
the Railway Labor Act. Until several 
of the various craft unions set up a 
coordinating committee last year, each 
one fought its contract battles on 
its own. The lines are subject to con- 
siderable whipsawing and they, too, 
have been trying to put together an 





Because Union Electric goes more 
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industry-wide team. But so far they 
haven't succeeded, there is no com- 
mon spokesman as there is in other 
transportation industries, and what 
management as a whole thinks of 
featherbedding is as unclear as a 
rained-in field. 


New jets, new work rules 

[he recent major work practices 
dispute was a jurisdictional argument 
between the International Engineers 
and the Airline Pilots’ Association 
over how men were needed in the 
cockpit of the new jets. The Airline 
Pilots and Engineers agreed that only 
a three-man crew is necessary, but 
they disagreed on whether the third 
man should have pilot training. And 
after separate negotiations, some 
airlines wound up agreeing to crews of 
four, others to crews of three. 

Professor William Gomberg of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce delved into the whole problem 
of labor relations and work practices 
in transportation in a project for the 
recent U.S. Department of Commerce 
Transportation Study. After inter- 
views with union heads and manage- 
ment groups, plus extensive research 


on the whole problem, Gomberg 
pointed out that today’s transporta- 
tion featherbedding controversies are 
at bottom an argument over the de- 
gree of a worker's right to his job as 
against management's right to define 
the job. 

But he warned that whoever tries 
to eliminate inefficiency must realize 
that timing is of major importance. 
Eliminating work rules is not just a 
question of an engineer's criterion of 
efficiency. It is also a “task in social 
reconstruction.” 

In his report to the Department of 
Commerce, Gomberg summed up the 
featherbedding situation in transpor- 
tation and made a few specific recom- 
mendations. He reported: 

@ It is unlikely that present negotia- 
tions will solve all the railroad work 
rules problems that have accumu- 
lated over the years. After current 
negotiations, the National Mediation 
Board should get the rails and unions 
to set up a “long-term commission to 
look into the entire problem of the 
rules and wage structure of the rail- 
way industry.” 

@ The trucking industry and trucking 
unions appear to be well on the way 


to an adequate method of handling 
work rules problems 

@ In the maritime industry, new job 
definitions and new manning sched- 
ules are vitally important. The Gov- 
ernment might use its good offices to 
encourage a conference between dock 
and seagoing unions and management 
to review means to encourage tech- 
nological innovations. 

@ Airline management is taking its 
first steps toward coordinating col 
lective bargaining strategy. RKecom- 
mendations here would be premature 


The shipper’s role 


That is the view of an independent 
observer who 1s not directly billed 
for outmoded work practices in trans- 
portation 

Shippers and management, who al 
ready pay the price for featherbed- 
ding, look to the immediate years 
ahead with the knowledge that if in 
dustry booms—or even just 
enough to keep up with the popula 
tion increase—it will need the most 
modern “seven-league boots” it can 
get to carry its freight 

For hundreds of years, every surge 
of the economy has ridden on ad- 
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knows more about the Strategic Center of America... 


WE CAN GIVE YOU comprehensive, up-to-date eco- 


nomic or industrial information about $t. Lovis — and 
the surrounding 19,000 square miles that comprise the 
Strategic Center of America. Your inquiries will be 


held confidential. 


JUNE 7 OU 


CALL OR WRITE, 
G. J. HAVEN, MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI, MAin 1-3222 
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We're talking profit dollars ...$1000 more 
per year for every industrial truck you use! 
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local Exide representative 
Using figures 
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based on your needs, snow 


you in dollars and cents how 


much extra profit your company 


can make. 
These profits can be substantial. 
in addition, 
operating advantages in 


there are significant 
Exide 
battery-powered industrial trucks 
that appeal to operators, plant engi- 


neers, and other plant personnel. 


do-it- 
yourself 
cost 
calculator 


Just fill in the blanks, 
using figures from your 
own records, and you 
can calculate how much 
your present industrial 
trucks are costing you 

and how mucnh you can 
save by switching to 
electrics. Write Exide 
industrial Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Rising Sun and 
Adams Aves., Phila. 
20, Pennsylvania. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING MAKER OF INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 
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vances in transportation, from canal 
barges to Mississippi flatboats to 
steamboats to the railroads, the 
trucks, and the planes. 

If industry is going to meet the 
marketing challenge of the future, it 
must have the most efficient transpor- 
tation possible. 

In the fight to get it, there are many 


things that shipping management can 
do to help the carriers. 

It was while speaking to the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards that Loomis launched 
the railroads’ battle against feather- 
bedding. It is through the Advisory 
Boards that shippers can help back up 
the carriers. 


How?” By finding out ways to elimi- 
nate the opportunities for featherbed- 
ding—and above all by giving public 
Support, as many shippers have, to 
the carriers’ battle, turning the spot- 
light on the problems featherbedding 
causes not only the transportation 
companies but industry as a whole. 


—J.R.M. 


Alert traffic management in industry 1s coming up with 


varied ways to reduce the third largest cost of doing business. 


From here to page 149, you'll find case stories of 


new approaches that are adding to company profits. 
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IMC Traffic Manager Helps Boost Sales 


TO anyone familiar with the trans- 
portation equipment industry, there 1s 
nothing startling about traffic man- 
agers aiding the sales department. 
They've been doing it for years by 
throwing business to one common 
carrier or another, paving the way 
for their colleagues in the sales de- 
partment who later come around to 
push trucks or railroad equipment or 
tires. 

Now a chemicals producer, too, has 


By offering the services of its experienced 


traffic department to its customers, 


this company creates good will. 


enlisted the aid of its traffic depart- 
ment in boosting sales by generating 
good will. Since the beginning of the 
year, International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Skokie, Ill., has been offer- 


ing the services of its experienced 
trafic department to the many small 
manufacturers it supplies. And the de- 
partment is set up to advise not only 
on IMC deliveries but on expediting 
the customers’ own shipments—and 
orders from other suppliers as well. 

There’s plenty of room for action, 
because the transportation costs of its 
customers’ “tonnage” fertilizer prod- 
ucts are high, comparable to those of 
IMC’s heavy agricultural chemicals, 
which average about one-third of the 
total price the customer pays. 

Since many of the smaller custom- 
ers do not have full-time traffic man- 
agers, they particularly appreciate 


CRASH PROGRAM: To set up IMC’s new 
transportation service to customers, direc- 
tor of transportation Eugene Landis (cen- 
ter) and his staff put in many weekends and 
evenings of overtime. Landis now plans to 
add two men to the trafhe department to 
handle the increased load. Customers seem 
to be highly pleased with the new program 
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panv helps obtain tank cars, hoppers, 
and bavges in times of tight supply. 
@ /ariff interpretation and _ freight 
claims: IMC traffic representatives 
are graduates of fully accredited 
transportation schools, with years of 
experience in studying traffic quirks. 
All are qualified to assist customers 
in claim negotiations because they are 
licensed to practice before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 
@ /ransit arrangements: The traffic 
staff shows manufacturers how to save 
on transportation costs by arranging 
for stops in transit for processing. 
(continued on page 131) 
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help with their outgoing traffic. The 
company offers them advice—and ac- 
tion—in the following areas: 

@ Routine and freight rates: IMC 
recommends the fastest and most eco- 
nomical route to get the order to the 
customer, and helps him with up-to- 
date information on rates, quantity 
shipments, and freight equalization. 
@ Car supply and barging: The com- 





WEST VIRGINIA 


offers you all the 
ADVANTAGES 


West Virginia is the ploce to grow.. 
here ore found exceptional! odvontages for 
plant location Quick occess to morkets.. 
within o 500 mile redius of West Virginio 
more than half the nation’s populotion lives, 
ond more thon holf the nation’s income is 
earned West Virginia is ao treasure house 
of notureal resources...coal, natural gas, 
oil, rock salt, brines, an ample woter supply 
A versatile ltobor supply, equitable toxes, | 
and cooperative communities round out the | A phosphate rock customer 1n 
Wen Vagiele gatas. Wwamever yeu Gust, central Illinois was having trou- 


it’s likely you'll find more quolity ond 
quontity in West Virginio investigate ble with deliveries. The railroad he wants and needs. 
Case C 





How IMC Helps Its Customers 


the $8.10 rate territory, with no 
local freight charges applicable. 
Kkesult: the customer is again 
thinking about building the plant 





Case A 





sent shipments out to him from 


Err nftormot m write 
Frwecutive Director 
Iindustriol and Publi 
Stote Capito! Bul dine 
Chorleston ,s West 


a division point 30 miles south of 
his plant—on the surface of ita One IMC customer in Georgia 
sensible procedure, since the buys other fertilizer material 
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next division point is 60 miles to 
the north of his location. But 
northbound local service on the 
line runs only on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. With 
every-other-day deliveries, the 
customer ran into. production 
difficulties. Demurrage charges 
and overtime for the unloading 
crew became standard. The IMC 
traffic department found that ad- 
ditional shipments on the south- 
bound trains running Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays would 
save the customer money—even 
though they had to come from 
the other terminal, twice as far 
away. The railroad now moves 

shipments from both division 
points, and the customer has 
daily deliveries without demur- 
rage and overtime. 


Case B 


IMC knew that one Pennsylvania 
customer had been contemplat- 
ing building a new plant. It was 
rather surprised to learn that he 
had dropped the idea completely 
because of increased transporta- 
tion costs. Upon inquiry, IMC 
traffiC advisers discovered that 
the customer had been given the 
erroneous impression that if he 
moved, a local freight rate of $5 
would be added to the $8.10 rate 
he was already paying for phos- 
phate rock deliveries. The traffic 
men looked up the rates, discov- 
ered that the new plant was in 


from a supplier in Alabama. For 
a long time he was unhappy with 
the railroad, since he knew the 
rate for a hopper-carful of ma- 
terial—and could see with his 
own eves that the cars arriving 
at his plant were full to the brim. 
Yet the charges he was paying 
were beyond the rate schedule. 
IMC experts who got on to his 
problem discovered that the low 
rate their customer wanted ap- 
plied only to larger hopper cars 
loaded to 100,000 pounds. But 
they also discovered that the rail- 
road could easily furnish the 
Alabama supplier with larger 
cars to handle 100,000 pounds, 
and that he, in turn, was more 
than willing to use them 


Case D 


A Canadian customer was dis- 
Satisfied with the rate on IMC 
chemical shipments from Flor- 
ida. Initially, the railroad offered 
a combination rate over the in- 
ternational border point. But in 
discussions with the customer 
the traffic department learned 
that his plant is closer to Florida 
than is Montreal, which gets a 
single “through” rate. Applica- 
tion of the Montreal rate would 
result in a much lower freight 
charge. The railroad, after thor- 
ough investigation, agreed to 
protect this lower rate—and to 
refund several thousand dollars 
paid for previous shipments. 
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...and then Hertz 
got me out of the truck 


business... back into 
my own business” 


‘‘Before | switched to Hertz Truck Lease Service 
| used to spend as much time with my truck fleet 
as | did with the business. There were forms to fil! 
out, reams of accounting work, parts, repairs—it 
was like running a second business! 

‘‘But look what happened when the Hertz people 
took over. | turned all problems of ownership over 
to Hertz when | signed the contract. They bought 
my trucks at their fair market price. Trucks that 
warranted it were rebuilt from bumper to bumper. 
For the units that had to be replaced, | had achoice 
of new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks. 

‘Along with this, Hertz ‘'custom-engineered' the 
trucks to my operation. They analyzed what we 
hauled, where we delivered, size of our loads—and 
because of this, we're able to get even greater 
efficiency and usefulness from our trucks. 

‘‘Hertz painted and lettered each truck using our 
standard colors and identification. And one thing 
we never had time for—washing and cleaning—is 
done at night or during weekends. 

‘‘Maintenance has always been a big headache. 
With us, it was catch as catch can. Now Hertz 
crews work on our trucks on a regular preventive 
maintenance schedule. The work is done during 
off-duty hours. Furthermore, |'m out of the parts 
business since Hertz furnishes everything! Hertz replaces trucks in case of accidents. 


Hertz performs all repairs and maintenance. 


‘‘In case an accident puts one of our trucks out ay, al 
of working commission, Hertz provides for a re- ’ 
placement at no extra charge.’’ 


But Hertz Services don't end here... 





Hertz offers customized long-haul tractors and trailers. 


“... thanks to Hert 
all our truck prob 


have been solved 


step- 
capital 
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Hertz provides extra trucks for peak periods. 
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(Continued from page 126) 
@ Negotiation with carriers and tech- 
nical assistance: IMC men will ex- 
plain the regulations and the routines 
of transportation companies, clarify 
carrier terminology and responsibility, 
and help in negotiations for spur 
tracks. And they do not confine their 
work to transportation problems, but 
also help customers acquire land for 
plant sites or docks and make plant 
location and warehousing studies. 
To inaugurate the new program, 
which is only one of over half a dozen 
free management and technical serv- 
ices that IMC offers to its customers, 


regular salesmen were briefed first. 
They then took the traffic men out 
with them on their rounds, after a 
direct-mail brochure had been sent 
alerting customers. The two-man 
teams explained the new project, an- 
alyzed problems, and ran off a twelve- 
minute slide film on transportation. 
The traffic department also started 
a monthly “Transportation News,” 
specifically oriented to IMC’s cus- 
tomers in agricultural chemicals. 
Reaction to the new service has 
been excellent, according to Eugene 
Landis, director of transportation, 
and the traffic staff has already helped 
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Getting a Leg Up on LIL 


COSTLY transportation headaches 
can sometimes be eliminated with a 
little ingenuity. And if the solution is 
particularly effective, you might end 
up with a profitable sideline in special 
equipment. Proof of this point can be 
found in the story of an Alabama- 
based hardware distributor who has 
gone into the business of making sim- 
ple but highly effective containeriza- 
tion equipment. It all started as a 
“do-it-yourself” project to solve the 
company’s own LTL headache. 


Night drop-off problem 

Five years ago, the management of 
the Moore-Handley Hardware Com- 
pany was fretting over a costly nul- 
sance. Every night the company had 
to drop off about half a trailerload of 
goods at a branch in Decatur, Ala., 
about half way between its major op- 
eration points in Birmingham and 
Nashville, Tenn. The stock was car- 
ried in a trailer that ran the 200 miles 
every night between the two big 
offices. Because of the way the ware- 
house was scheduled at Birmingham, 
the rig never got to Decatur before 
midnight. As a result, either the 
branch manager or some other per- 
son had to meet the trailer to unload 


igé0 
~ WV 


solve some thorny transportation 
problems for customers (see case his- 
tories on page 126). 

Two more men will have to be 
added to the department to handle 
the increased load of work, but be- 
yond their salaries and travel ex- 
penses, the cost of the program is 
difficult to estimate. It is still too early 
to tell how much additional business 
the service has generated. Top man- 
agement, however, is confident that it 
will more than pay off on the invest- 
ment. And there is another gage of its 
value: IMC’s competition is copying 
its innovation. —M.M. 


Striving to solve its own less-than-trailerload 


shipping problem, one company came up with a system 


ut now sells profitably to others. 


half of it before it finished its run to 
Nashville. 

Management began to explore vari- 
ous containerization systems that 
would enable the driver to drop half 
a load by himself, eliminating a lot of 
Strain on personnel as well as over- 
time at the Decatur branch. 

Working with W. T. Stringfellow 
and Company of Nashville, Moore- 
Handley developed the Morhaul sys- 
tem of retractable leg kits and hy- 
draulic lift kits. 

In this system, the retractable legs 
are permanently attached near the 
four corners of truck bodies or ship- 
ping containers. When the legs are 
lowered, the body or container is a 
good distance off the ground. A flat- 
bed trailer or truck is then backed 
under the container between the legs. 

One man can operate the lift that 
elevates, then drops the container on 
to the bed. When the truck delivers a 


container, the process is reversed. 
Two or more containers can be 
mounted on the same flat-bed truck 
or trailer. 

Using its own containerization sys- 
tem, Moore-Handley found that it 
could actually eliminate its small 
branch warehouses, starting with the 
one at Decatur. Trailers leave Bir- 
mingham with the containers, drop- 
ping them off where needed at con- 
venient gas stations. At the gas sta- 
tions, route men driving smaller trucks 
equipped with lifts pick up the con- 
tainers and make local deliveries. The 
system works so well that Moore- 
Handley has used it to penetrate new 
marketing areas. Yet the profitable 
added business is handled without 
tying up any more capital in inventory 
at central warehouses, and local dis- 
tribution costs have been cut as much 
as 25 per cent. 

Not only does Moore-Handley save 
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wat put. UPSTATE 


Plenty of plant sites with husky 
profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE, NLY. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 
neariv ever’ typ of industrv can find the plant site admirably 
suited to its needs. the site trom which to serve the richest 


market in the world.. the great Northeast. 


healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here, Trans- 
portation 1s particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
wavs. the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Barge (‘anal and excellent rail and 
iif SeTViICce combine to provide last. 
to the rich north- 


mada and to 


yn the 

micrete 

. Wire OT 

fe) ‘ Develop- 

Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 

ion, Dept. D-4, 300 Erie 
West. Svracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA j MOHAWK 


. TAXPAYING 
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considerable money, but customers 
are now assured of faster delivery— 
within 24 hours after an order is re- 
ceived. (See “Boosting Sales with 
Faster Delivery,” DUN’s REVIEW, 
February 1960, page 44.) 

After testing the kits for two years 
on its own trucks, Moore-Handley 
set up a special division to sell the 
system to other companies. (The gear 
is manufactured by the Stringfellow 
organization. ) 

Since then, a furniture maker. 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company of 
Naperville, Ill., two divisions of Sea! 
test Foods, the Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, a large automotive parts 
distributor, Southwest Wheel, Inc.. 
Dallas, Tex., as well as three truck 
lines, have equipped hundreds of con- 
tainers with the retractable legs. 


Variety of benefits 

Here are some of the benefits that 
these companies attribute to the in- 
stallation of Morhaul kits: 
@ A freight forwarder in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was able to eliminate a 
terminal at Sarasota while simulta- 
neously speeding up service to cus- 
tomers in that area. 
@ Socony has eliminated a warehouse 
at Utica, N.Y. This company employs 
a standard flat-bed truck pulling a 
four-wheel trailer with container in- 
stead of a tractor-trailer combination. 

In this way, the truck with contain- 
er can act as a delivery truck during 
the day and an _ over-the-highway 
transport at night for maximum utill- 
zation of equipment. Since it made the 
first installation, in the Albany, N.Y.., 
area, the company has been saving 
$5,000 a year for each of four trucks. 
[he same system could be applied to 
perhaps 50 more trucks for compar- 
able savings, according to L. E. Reed, 
manager of Socony’s motor vehicles. 
@ Southwest Wheel finds that the re- 
tractable legs save unloading time. As 
soon as a truck delivers a Mor- 
haul-equipped container loaded with 
wheels and axles to a regular custom- 
er, it picks up an empty. The trucks 
used to wait for hours to be unloaded. 
@ Ihe Kroehler people report that 
the new system has resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in damage to fur- 
niture that formerly remained on half- 
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EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPAK:| 


PAPER 


THATS WHY IT 
DN'T BREAK: 





New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy 
choice . . . Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, 
built-in stretch and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and 
strains that rip, split or tear conventional kraft. By specifying 
CLUPAK extensible paper in your kraft bags, you solve your 
breakage problems once and for all. And multiwalls of CLUPAK 
extensible paper fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. 





Ce 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of 
this tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, 
made of CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag 
order. Use the CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for 
it on the bags. Only then can you be sure the bag paper meets 
the rigid strength specifications established by Clupak, Inc. for 
your benefit. 











*Ciupak, inc’s. trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Ciupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Ryder immediately pays you cash for your trucks and equipment when 


you lease. You'll have money for 


inventory. 


expansion or reserve. Just 


as important, you free valuable executive time for planning and manag- 


ing the business you know best: Your own! A Ryder Truck Lease offers 


Vou something else 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


» Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specifi 


transportation needs 
* Enjoy uniform quality of service 


Largest 


service locations in the 


number of whol/lv-owned 
business 
guarantees the most expenenced. 


uniform truck service evervwhere 
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» Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels 


Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost 


y tiled up tn trucks... 
it to work making more money?” 


A gS res 



















Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit’ to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL wc 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. C-4 
Miami, Florida 





DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM © 1960 RSI 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states 
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filled trailers which had dropped part 


of a load en route. 


Another approach 


The Morhaul system is not the only 
approach to the problem of LTL de- 
liveries. The Goodling Equipment 
Company of Meridian, Miss., has de- 
veloped a comparable system called 


the “Swap Body.” This system also 
gives the delivery pick-up truck the 
same versatility as the over-ihe-road 
tractor. The “Swap Body” is detach- 
able from the truck—joined, they av- 
erage 17 to 20 feet in length—and 
can be left at the shipper’s dock for 
loading and unloading while the motor 
unit does other small jobs. 
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Instead of retracting, the legs, 
which contain lifts, are folded under 
the body. To lift the body off, the 
driver cranks at a point on one end, 
and the lifts inside the legs simulta- 
neously raise that end. 

Undoubtedly, other approaches to 
this problem are possible and will 
surely appear before long. —M.M. 


Electronics Simplifies Truck-Loading 


WHAT would happen to your com- 
pany’s transportation costs if all your 
delivery trucks could be quickly load- 
ed with goods in the reverse order of 
delivery stops? That’s just what a well- 
known grocery chain is doing cheaply 
and quickly by means of high-speed 
electronic computers. And it finds 
that the whole process oi material 


A grocery chain gets more out of fewer trailers and trucks 


by using computers that indicate store layouts on invoices. 


handling has been improved as well. 

Before the computers were installed 
at the company headquarters of Lob- 
law, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., manual meth- 


ods were used to process orders from 
the company’s 240 supermarkets in 
western New York and northwestern 
Pennsylvania. The four Loblaw ware- 





How Two Companies Solved Shipping Problems 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT: From this sinele 


services all of its distributors 


wood, Mass., Raytheon Company 
of vacuum tubes and transistors— 
The cost-cutting technique in 


and its 


this branch point, 


airport at Boston. 


. 
¥ i 


warehouse at West- 


sales offices as 
warehousing that it 
hased on the use of jet air freight for all but local shipments. At 
local shipments go right, 


left to a waiting truck that takes them to a nearby all-weather 


well. 
employs is Bins. Despite 
thusiastic 


trouble 


Over 


and jet shipments 


getting containers back. 
from adhesives remaining in the 


STICKY PROBLEM: J 0 facilitate delivery of adhesives to customers 
and for interplant transfer, the 
Company converted from drums to these 
loss of drum resale 

savings in handling 


Chemical Division of the Borden 
300-gallon liquid Tote 
customers are so en- 
and storage that Borden has 
There is also much less waste 
emptied bin than there was in 


incoMmeé, 


the six drums it supplants. 
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How Much Money Can You Save In Your Storage Area? 


Diese! oil ar gas engine miscellaneous 
parts efficiently stored in P-S racks. 
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houses in Buffalo and Syracuse, N.Y.., 
and Youngstown, O., handle some 
6,000 items of stock. Until the new 
system was introduced, “buyers” in 
the individual stores could not find 
out what was available in the ware- 
houses until after they had made up 
their orders for the next day’s ship- 
ments. They had to wait 48 hours— 
and sometimes longer—to restock an 
item that was selling like hot cakes. 
There was the additional bother 
that the order forms were set up ac- 
cording to the floor plans of the ware- 
houses, not of the stores. One of the 
first changes made after the computers 
Started working was to have special 
Ly, — Be Mee os \ | order forms prepared for the stores. 


| The order sheets are designed to con- 
(f oenrweet SURONS form to the layout of the individual 


Adjustable store. The computers now prepare in- 


voices that indicate the sequence in 


o/ § | © RAG FE which the goods are to be placed on 


the delivery truck. 


RAC KS The invoices are then checked by 


the Transportation Office. Since they 


Simple and Easy to Assemble indicate the total weight of the ship- 
ment and the distance of the store 


Senet : 
i Heavy steel dies, offer no problem when 
stored in P-S powerfully strong racks. li » @® NO BOLTING from the warehouse, traffic clerks can 
| ® NO WELDING quickly and accurately determine the 
® NO SMALL PARTS type and number of trailers required 
each day—another saving in shipping 
Designed and built for any type of storage space costs. The computers also indicate if 


ements, t ou time d money by elim- , : : : nan 
ee ee ee re ee ee eee only a partial shipment is available. 
inating multiple handling operations. Can be used , 


} here, in any size area, in single, double or mul- . ° 
ae gris) war ag Simplified assembly 


tiple sections, to store materials of various sizes, 

shapes and weights. Also can be galvanized for out- The computers break down the in- 

side use. For rigid, non-sway support, adjustable voices according to the location of 

mem nd i le sl t : v4 ; 

it ieevnge end chenpte election an verights of level desired. For @ solution of your me, | ems on the warehouse floors. What's 

electrical stock in racks. ~ terials handling problem always consult Palmer-Shile. more, the sequence of items on the 

a af . | break-down is arranged in the di- 

rection in which the order assembler 
travels. 

Since the computers have memo- 
rized the exact inventory in each ware- 
house, only items actually available 
are indicated on the invoice and the 
total number of cases to be picked are 
marked on the forms for order assem- 


blers. This means that a simple “nose 
= Aluminum and copper being handled in re 42 P 
count’ of cases can tell if the order 


eae racks odjustable to various height openings. ~~ . 
cca © TSMR ~ _ assembler has made any errors. 


, The order asse ps O iS 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY [he order assembler drop off hi 
load for each store at the “Tow- 


fh * | vayer.”’ At the loading dock, the load- 
G, er works from the “loading guide,” 
4 hae ' gt 


which is prepared from the original 
16034 FULLERTON AVE., DETROIT 27, Mich invoice for the store. Again, he can 


Racks may be galvanized for 
outside storage purpose. 
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Part of your business always works after hours 


After the sun goes down, CF terminals glow with 
the headlights of trucks moving out for next morn- 
ing delivery of freight to nearby communities. 
Such overnight service is an essential part of thou- 
sands of American businesses, large and small. 
That’s why Consolidated Freightways gears its 
terminals, pick-up fleets, and schedules to the job 
only trucks can do so well—short haul distribution. 


The CF system is also ideally suited for dependable 
motor freight service between key distribution cen- 
ters with our famous Daysaver thru-schedules. 


TRANSPORTATION | 


We entrust such diversified services as bulk com- 
modities, heavy hauling, containerization, cartage 
and household goods to separate divisions. Other 
specialists supervise refrigerated service and ex- 
port-import traffic. 


Whatever your transportation need, you can de- 
pend on Consolidated Freightways or one of its 
versatile divisions to do the whole job, and do it 
well. Call your local CF system terminal to put us to 
work for you. Or contact the Consolidated Freight- 
ways Information Center, Box 32, Chicago 50. 
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THE AIRESEARCH GULFSTREAM 


COMPLETION PROGRAM 


This extensive completion program at AiResearch 
Ay lation Servic ror (;rumman s new prop-yjet COT Po- 
rate transport includes: custom business mieriors... 


soundproofing...radar...radio.. 


. autopilot i 


mstrumentation.. paint . maintenance. 
{i Research per sonnel have heen factory’ trained for 


this special program. kxpert craftsmen utilize the 


And our highly experienced, well-equipped radio and 
electronics departments design and execute the most 
modern installations. 

By using a full-scale mockup of the fuselage section 
we are able to prefabricate components for the 
Gulfstream to expedite delivery time. And AiResearch 


cuarantees the completion weight of your aircraft. 


newest materials and processes in building and install- \iResearch has more experience in pressurized air- 


ing lightweight, fully stressed furniture, lounges, craft than any other modification center. 


galleys, lavatories and other appointments custom Write, wire or telephone for complete 


designed for the individual Gulfstream purchaser. information, including brochure, on 
(Jur acoustical Pneinee;’rs hat ? det eloped th ree indi- the \ R esea rch (Lom pletion 
vidual degrees of soundproofing installations for the Program forthe Grumman 


Gulfstream fo insure the comfort level you desire. Gulfstream. 


ArResearch Aviation 


Service Company 


ww 
THE CARRETY CORPORATION 
= 


Grumman Gulfstreams undergoing a custom tailored completion 
program at the AiResearch Aviation Service Company facility. 


CORPORATION 


AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. * Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
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check the accuracy of the shipment 
by a simple case count that must con- 
form with the case count marked on 
the guide. Working with the loading 
guide, he can then load the trailer to 
conform to the sequence of stops, if 


more than one store is to be serviced 
by that trailer. This means a quick 
turn-around for the trailer. 
Obviously, the computers—Rem- 
ington Rand Univac 60’s—were not 
installed simply to cut transportation 
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and handling costs. They also handle 
inventory control, general accounting, 
payrolls, computation of various city 
sales and income taxes, and a wide 
variety of reports to aid management 
in making decisions. —M.M. 


Unified Distribution-Traffic 


Aims at Customer Service for Sales 


IF customers get good service, they 
buy—and buy again. In a marketing 
economy, says the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, transportation must be oriented 
toward giving good service and build- 
ing sales. 

The big paper products company 
(1959 sales were $279 million) sells 
to the fast-turnover grocery business 
and has more than fourteen plants 
and mills scattered around the United 
States. Its products can be ordered in 
thousands of combinations of trade- 
marks, sizes, and colors. 

No one Scott plant produces the 
whole range of retail products. Ship- 
ments must be “mixed,” so that cus- 


Corporate 
Traffic 
Manager 


Traffic 
Service 
and Advice 


Rate and 
Audit 
Section 


Shipping 


Scott Paper has organized a single group 


to research, oversee, and expedite flow of all 


raw materials and goods, cut transportation-distribution 


costs, and improve reliability of service. 


tomers get the assortment they want. 
Shipments must also, of course, ar- 
rive on schedule. And—a major con- 
sideration in dealing with bulky prod- 
ucts—the cost of transportation must 
be kept down. 
Ten years ago, Scott Paper began 


Vice President 


7 


Director of 


Plant Traffic and 


Manager 


Plant 
Traffic 
Manager 


Internal 
Trans- 
portation 


Receiving Stores 


Distribution Service 


Distribution 
Planning 
Manager 


Order 
Processing 


objective studies of its distribution, 
sales service, and traffic problems. 
“Ours was a problem a multi-plant 
company often faces,” says O. H. 
Miller, now director of traffic and 
distribution services. “We felt that 
an effective blending of sales serv- 


Distribution ie 
Manager 


Traffic 
Control, 
Expediting 


Distribution 
Control. 
Inventory 


Sales 
Service 
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HOW MUCH DOES 


Cost? 


Who knows ... unless they 
are using !Impact-O-Graphs. 

True, Iimpact-O-Graph won't 
give you the cest of shock... 
directly. But it will measure the 
amount of shock your product 
receives in normal handling. 
With this information you can 
take steps to protect your prod- 
uct from costly shock-damage. 

Hundreds of progressive exec- 
utives have already saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
for America’s leading industrial 
firms by tracking down the 
causes of damage with impact- 
0-Graphs 

The Air Force, Army, Navy 
and various ballistic agencies 
of the government use and have 
approved the accuracy of Impact-O-Graph as an instrument for measur- 
ing shock, acceleration and deceleration. 

Various mode!s of Impact-O-Graphs in a wide range of ‘‘G’’ ratings, 
are available for different requirements. Specify your problem and 
we'll suggest the correct model 

impact-O-Graph is a modern, inexpensive, yet extremely accurate 
instrument that pays for itself many times over where shock-damage 
is a problem. Send for the complete story. It's National Safe Transit 
approved. Leasing arrangements are available. 


the IMPAp 





gRAPh Corp. 


I. 
1900 EUCLID AVE } CLEVELAND 15,OHIO 





_. THE SHIPPERS’ RAILROAD! 


“It’s Easy To Do Business With Us’’ 

















Rio-Grande 3: 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


The en Trons ntiinento! Rovte - 


R. KNOX BRADFORD, Vice President— Traffic, 
Rie Grande Bidg., Denver, Colorade 
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TRANSPORTATION 
DILEMMA 


ice and traffic was necessary to 
control all the transportation and 
distribution functions and _ respon- 
sibilities.” 

The company ships mainly by rails, 
but also uses trucks and marine trans- 
portation for some of its freight. 
Ten years ago, it came up with a 
system that puts the flow of materials 
to plant and the flow of products to 
dealers under the control of one 
man—the director of traffic and dis- 
tribution services. 

Three years ago the staffs report- 
ing to this executive were reorganized 
into three key departments. 

@ One group, under a_ corporate 
traffic manager, researches, audits, 
and negotiates transportation rates. It 
also searches continually for improved 
ways to move raw materials and 
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Products are mixed at distribution centers 
and at public warehouses. 


Shipping out by railroad. 


A 
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goods. And it determines transporta- 
tion costs when the company is con- 
sidering new plants, products, or mar- 
kets. 

e@ Another group, under a distribu- 
tion planning manager, works with 
the operations research division to 
come up with a consolidated distribu- 
tion plan and budget. The distribu- 
tion planning manager also oversees 
order processing. 

Scott’s mechanical research depart- 
ment designed the company’s Al-Pac 
(Analog Linear Programming Alge- 
braic) computer specifically to solve 
problems created by multi-plant pro- 
duction, warehousing, product mix- 
ing, and solid and mixed carload ship- 
ping. 

Sales estimates, production costs at 

various plants, transportation costs of 
various products in various quantities, 
all are fed into the Al-Pac to help the 
staff develop a production-distribu- 
tion plan for the anticipated sales 
year that maps the most efficient 
over-all scheme of production and 
transportation for any particular mar- 
ket. 
@ The third group, under a dis- 
tribution manager, administers the 
actual movement of materials to 
plants and of goods to warehouses 
and retailers. It fills orders, con- 
trols inventory, and carries out dis- 
tribution policy. 


Integrated shipments 

Years ago, the customer who want- 
ed a variety of the products that are 
made at separate plants got a separate 
shipment from each plant. Today, 
with distribution and traffic under one 
control, he often gets one shipment 
that includes a variety of products. 

The computer has meant increased 
efficiency in mixing products and 
warehousing them. It once took 48 
hours to process a “rush rush” order. 
It took from five to seven days to 
process a routine order, as it went 
back and forth through order editing, 
sales service, traffic, and distribution 
control units. Today many orders are 
loaded the same day they're received 
at the plant. 

But as Miller points out, “The cus- 
tomer is more concerned with the 
consistency of service than with 
speed.” 

To supply a customer in a Mid- 
west city during a special sale, Scott 
recently had to time shipments to the 
day so as not to overload inventories. 
Every shipment arrived on schedule. 
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One way 
to lick tight 
money problems... 


SAV E....£VEN INCREASE 
WORKING CAPITAL BY RENTING! 


Rent your materials handling equipment and you automatically 
eliminate the need for a large capital outlay. If you already have 
fork lift trucks, you can add to your present working capital by 
selling us your equipment, at its full cash value. Money unneces- 
sarily tied up in equipment is dead money . . . the Clark Rental 


System keeps your working capital working! 


When you rent you save many ways: 
e No capital investment CLARK aoe 
e No repair or service problems { 


® No downtime of equipment RENTAL ad 
® No hidden costs 


A cost analysis sheet comparing ownership to i” f aN’ 
rental is available for computation in the pri- 
vacy of your office. A letter, wire or phone call 
will bring you both the cost analysis sheet and weekly or monthly basis 
a detailed brochure. 


You can also rent on a 


485 Lexington Avenue 


CLARK RENTAL CORPORATION jniw Vorki7, N.Y. « JU 2-3910 
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Western Pacific 
comes up with new way 
to ship Jeeps 


(AND SAVE TAXPAYERS 
$255 PER SHIPMENT!) 


526 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Here was the problem: how to cut the cost of ship- 
ping Jeeps from Tooele Ordnance Depot in Utah to 
Pacific Coast ports for export. The solution, as de- 
veloped by Western Pacific’s Research team in col- 
laboration with the military: invent and build de- 
mountable cradles for installation on an 85-foot 
piggyback flat car and carry 15 Jeeps in a cross-wise 
position instead of the 8 previously carried on stand- 
ard flat cars. Results? Loading and unloading costs 
were reduced from $20 to $3 per Jeep. 


This is the kind of special service now offered by 
Western Pacific’s new customer-oriented Marketing 
Division, a team of experts in every phase of trans- 
portation with this common objective: BETTER 
SERVICE FOR SHIPPERS AT LESS COST. 
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ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME (alilornia Liphyr | 





Combining sales service functions 
and traffic functions was one of the 
recommendations of the first company 
studies. Both the customer and the 
salesman now benefit from the fact 
that one department is now respon- 
sible for getting an order filled and 
shipped. 

“We know,” says Miller, “that this 
kind of over-all organization—which 
also is responsible for in-plant traf- 
fic—has helped us figure and cut 
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distribution costs. It has also pro- 
vided better service. And it has helped 
sales. 

“Our present organization, with its 
research, its use of the computer, and 
its responsibility for over-all control 
of distribution and traffic, is much 
more savvy in techniques and meth- 
ods. Sales look to us to keep up and 
ahead of the competition in serving 
the customers. 

“Sales people don’t have to worry 


about whether the product will get 
there. Our production managers aren't 
worrying about materials coming in 
on time. Those are our functions.” 
Like Scott, hundreds of companies 
are more and more concerned with 
the problems of traffic and distribu- 
tion. Miller is convinced that the traf- 
fic manager in the next five ‘years is 
going to take on the responsibility for 
distribution in a wide segment of in- 
dustry. —J.R.M. 


Air Reduction Squeezes Traffic Costs 


“WHAT we really need in facing our 
transportation problems,” said the 
president of a big manufacturing 
company recently, “is hard, creative 
thinking. 

“Top management—the men who 
run companies like Air Reduction— 
realize that transportation is one of 
the big costs of operating. Now it’s up 
to traffic managers to live up to the 
challenge, to make _ transportation 
really contribute toward sales and 
profits.” 

Although he mentioned Air Reduc- 
tion Company, Inc., only casually, 
this executive was pointing an accu- 
rate finger at a pace-setter in “hard, 
creative thinking” about transporta- 
tion improvement. 

Air Reduction, with sales topping 
$200 million, has ten divisions, op- 
erates more than 150 plants and some 
250 sales offices and warehouses 
throughout America. It sells indus- 
trial gases, equipment, and supplies 
through more than 2,000 dealers and 
distributors. 

The company and its divisions 
spend millions of dollars to move all 
kinds of bulk, liquid, and chemical 
products by common carriers. The 
divisions also operate more than 
2,000 different pieces of trucking 
equipment, ranging from ranch wag- 
ons to five kinds of bulk and five kinds 
of liquid trailers. Some of these ve- 
hicles cost as much as $60,000 apiece 


Chemical company uses heavy trucl:s, preventive maintenance, 


precise scheduling to achieve high efficiency in its private 


trucking and concerted efforts at every level of 


management have brought its carrier freight bill down. 


and roll over 12,000 miles a month. 

The company makes carbon diox- 
ide, calcium carbide, industrial gases, 
welding and cutting equipment and 
supplies, acetylene-based chemicals, 
medical gases, and related equipment. 
Virtually every major industry uses 
its products. Moving materials into 
the plants, and products on to the 


consumers, is a major problem and a 
major cost. 

President John A. Hill said recent- 
ly, “Distribution is our most serious 
cost area.” 

Air Reduction has been cutting this 
cost wherever it can without lowering 
its standards. The company’s private 
truck fleet is known for its efficiency. 


SERVICE. Air Reduction operates more than 2,000 different trucks and trailers, stresses 
service in moving its products to customers, who are in almost every industry in America. 
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NOW YOU CAN ADDRESS 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
IN “sa THE TIME 


PRINTS FROM THIS 


- “ 
( = ae | ——— a | he 
— w aces S| 


= IN A SECOND 


attach a = 
PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 
to your ledger cards 
SAVES TIME! Reduces 
the average office up to 6f 
PREVENTS ERRORS! Eliminates wrong 
misspelling, et« 


ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! In 
to heading and collec- 
direct 


tatement addressing in 


addre SS OS 


addition statements 


notices you can ais addres 
shipping 
office forms 


tion 
mail, service follow-ups labeis, 

bills of lading other 

all from your ledger card file 
® Just type the name and 
the PRESS-ON MASTER 
easily prepared in an ordinary 


equipment required 


and 

address OON{ i? on 

PATCH. They're 

Ty pew rite? 

no sSpeciai 
Print With The 

Mode! 60 
Master Addresser 


Master Addresser Company 
6500.V West Lake St., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


$70.00 
Pius Fed 
Exc. Tax 


Machine Complete 
with Supplies 
For 500 Accounts 
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PUT THIS HOPPER 
| ON YOUR LIFT TRUCK 


vsti 


| 


LOCKS 
ITSELF 


Cut bulk handling 
costs 50% or more 


‘wreaase: Self Dumping 


It’s easy to cut costs with this hopper 
Use it for handling all kinds of wet or 
dry. hot or cold bulk materials. Pick it 
up with your lift truck . move it to its 
destination flip the latch and the 
hopper automatically dumps its load, 
rights itself, locks itself. One man does 
the entire job in a fraction of the usual 
time. Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers are 
built of " steel plate with continuous 
arc-welded seams. Heavier plate if re- 
quired, also stainless ste« l or galvanized. 
i yard capacity, on 
semi-live skids with choice of 
Standard models shipped from 


S1Z7eC8, to 


Kight 
live or 
wheels 


} 


SLOCK. 
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5 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 

ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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In three years, the portion of the sales 
dollar that had to be turned over to 
common carriers for freight was cut 
by nearly 17 per cent. 

Air Reduction’s truck fleets are 
operated independently by each divi- 
sion, but the Air Reduction Sales 
Company, by far the largest division, 
tends to set the pace and standards 
for the others. 

C. H. Glasier, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Sales Company, explains, 
“Basically, we operate our own trucks 
because of the particular service re- 
quired by our customers, and because 
of the peculiar nature of some of our 
products. Many places we have to 
make deliveries at a scheduled hour.” 

Because of the stress on service, 
management has concentrated on spe- 
cific, well-thought-out means _ to 
achieve greater efficiency. 


Divisions do maintenance 

For instance, industrial gas divi- 
sions do their own truck maintenance, 
with the emphasis on the preventive 
variety. “It’s not necessarily the least 
expensive way to keep the trucks go- 
ing, Glasier comments, “but it guar- 
antees we'll get there.” 

For many years, the company also 
has bought heavier, rather than light- 
er, equipment to do a specific truck- 
ing job. 

“Four years ago,” Glasier says, “we 
made a study of the life of our trucks. 
We were averaging better than five 
years. And some of our big units run 
up to 12,000 miles a month, month 
after month. 

“If you spread the difference in 
capital cost over the lifetime. of the 
unit, you can see we've been getting 
more efficiency out of a heavier truck 
for our particular service.” 

Until recently, Air Reduction di- 
visions ‘generally stayed clear of die- 
sels. But with the increased efficiency 
of the big oil burners, Glasier re- 
ports, “We're going more and more 
to diesels for units doing more than 
5,000 miles a month.” 

The division distribution managers 
emphasize sensible scheduling of de- 
liveries, too. “Making deliveries in 
off-hours is a problem everywhere in 
industry, Glasier points out. “But we 
use night deliveries wherever we can, 
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and our bulk trailers move around the 
clock.” 

Air Reduction divisions often set 
up storage units on customer property 
which can be serviced even when the 
customer's receiving department is 
closed. 

One of the company’s major dis- 
tribution problems has been the han- 
dling of gas cylinders—such as those 
used for welding. Shops, plants, and 
factories get these in comparatively 
small amounts. 

“We have come to believe,” Glasier 
says, “that distributors and dealers 
often are better equipped to handle 
such smaller customers efficiently. 
Consequently, our cylinder trucking 
is going down.” 

Air Reduction, as distinct from its 
divisions, comprises corporate offi- 
cers, comptroller, payroll, and sim- 
ilar groups—and five departments: 
industrial relations, purchasing, en- 
gineering, research, which is mainly 
consolidated in a big laboratory at 
Murray Hill, N.J., and the general 
traffic department at the headquarters 


CONTAINERIZATION. For vears, Air Re- 


duction has heen moving carbide i7t Con- 


-fainers that are used for in-plant franspor- 


fation and iif specially-made hoppe r-fvpe 


cars, 12 five-ton containers to the car. 
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Who’s upset about shipping? Who’s 
worried about shipping costs, shipping 
schedules, and getting things to places 
fast and on time? Certainly not the 
companies that use Greyhound Pack- 
age Express! To thousands of these 
satisfied shippers from Coast to Coast 
and to Canada, too, the Greyhound 
promise: “It’s there in hours, and costs 
you less,” is a money-saving blessing. 

Greyhound operates over five thou- 
sand buses, every one equipped with 
weatherproof package compartments. 
Greyhound buses carrying packages 
travel over a million miles a day, to 


IT’S THERE IN HOURS 
AND COSTS YOU LESS 


thousands of places not reached by 
other means of public transportation. 
Weekends, holidays, seven days a week, 
twenty-fours hours a day, Greyhound 
is on the road carrying packages for 
industry...fanning out into every nook 
and corner of the country. Same-day 
arrival of shipments is routine, to des- 
tinations of several hundred miles. 

For quick, dependable shipping,’ at 
lowest cost, check Greyhound Package 
Express...then watch your shipping 
dilemma dissolve. What’s more, you 
can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid...or 
open a charge account. 
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DEPT. DB - 333 
140 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send us — FREE and without 
obligation—complete information on 
Greyhound Package Express Service. 
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office in New York City. Although 
the private truck fleets are run by the 
divisions, Air Reduction’s common 
carrier traffic is run at the top. 

“We move all kinds of goods by 
common carrier.” says J. W. Peterson, 
general traffic manager. “Most of our 
traffic moves by rail, some by truck. 
A lot of chemicals, like liquid oxygen, 
have to go in special equipment, and 
we re rather proud that we’ve been 
using ‘containerization’ now for some- 
thing like twenty years in our special 
container car for carbide.” (See photo 
on page 144.) 
= Like any traffic department worth 

eo ——- ye anes : its name, the Air Reduction group 
i: ae aN a4 constantly studies volume of materials 


re ee ae z - movements, rates, the cost of leasing 

=e Ss wo “ , . . 

— Ee the many special cars it must have 
= | for chemicals and gases, and so on. 


Not the whole reason 





But such studies are only part of 
the reason Peterson has succeeded 
in paring the percentage cost of trans- 
portation without impairing efficiency. 

In 1956, Air Reduction’s freight 
bill totaled a little over 7 per cent 
of sales. 

Last year, it was down to less than 
6 per cent of sales—-a cut in transpor- 
tation costs of almost 17 per cent in 
relation to sales. 

“One reason we've been able to do 
this,” Peterson points out, “is that 
our volume is up. We're shipping 
more, and volume means _ lower 
rates.” 

Air Reduction has grown tremen- 
dously over the last ten years, more 


/"y B.O TOFCEE ime) it ot E EE than doubling sales in the period from 








1950 to 1959. From 1956 to 1959, 
Get complete platform to platform serv- ©) oe | Sales went up almost 18 per cent. 
ice that’s based on proved B&O depend- % a But increased volume and lower 
aa : FLAT rates do not explain the significant 
ability. TOFCEE offers speedy service to scnaians ‘it Giciniee Wtehe. Manesiall 
many communities on B&O lines— | notes, should instead be attributed to 
reaches into 22 states and the District | several factors in Air Reduction s ap- 
of Columbia. New B&O... DOT... | proach: 


service provides reports on trailer move- | _ @ Management from top to bottom, 
GEORGE €. DOVE from production to sales, has been 


r KouUrogac Troil : ¢ vic ‘ ; 
eer en hearing more and more about how 
freight economies can make the differ- 
ence between profit and loss in many 


ment 24 hours a day. You win with 


TOFCEE, 1n @very way! stiiean's Sil 
Phone LExington 9-0400 


operations. 
20 BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD | “We've gotten this message across 


to plant managers, shipping people in 


onstantl ing things=better! ; 
Constantly doing things the plants. sales people, and line man- 
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COMPARE 
THE REPAIR BILLS... 


LARK vs. OTHER 
COMPACTS! 


Of all the compact cars, only The Lark gives 
you a fully self-contained one piece body— 
plus the steel-beam strength of a staunch 
frame beneath it! Like Rolls Royce, Cadil- 
lac Fleetwood, or Mercedes-Benz 300. > 
And what is the advantage to you? For just 
one thing, consider collision repairs. Here are actual crash-repair costs 
for The Lark, as compared with a typical small compact car, and a typical 
6-passenger compact car—taken from the latest edition of MOTOR’s 


“Crash Book Service’’... 





LARK 6 DELUXE 
(Frame & Body Construction) 


TYPICAL SMALL COMPACT 
(Unitized) 


TYPICAL 6-PASS. COMPACT 
(Unitized) 





PARTS LABOR TOTAL 


PARTS LABOR TOTAL 


PARTS LABOR TOTAL 





REAR CORNER 
COLLISION, 
Right Rear 


$89.55 $62.50 $152.05 
SAVE AS MUCH AS $39 


$96.15 $75.00 $171.15 


$122.85 $69.00 $191.85 








STRAIGHT 
REAR END 
COLLISION 


$192.50 $74.00 $266.50 
SAVE AS MUCH AS $140 


$207.10 $200.00 $407.10 


$239.15 $120.00 $359.15 











FRONT CORNER 


COLLISION, 
Right Front 


$143.80 $50.50 $194.30 
SAVE AS MUCH AS $166 


$205.60 $115.50 $321.10 


$259.80 $100.50 $360.30 





STRAIGHT 
FRONT END 
COLLISION 





$255.85 $83.00 $338.85 
SAVE AS MUCH AS $296 





$358.95 $211.00 $569.95 





$453.45 $181.50 $634.95 








(All necessary parts included. Labor figured at $5 per hour.) 


LOWER REPAIR COSTS are only one part of The Lark economy story—only one of many 
reasons why more big-fleet orders are being written every day for The Lark. For case-history 
examples of Lark savings—send us the coupon! 


TELL US MORE ABOUT LARK SAVINGS! 
Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
South Bend 27, indiana 


[} Send us informative literature only 
[] Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 


BUDGET-WISE BUYERS 


BY STUDEBAKER } we 


' 
| COMPANY 





NAME 











' 
+ ADORESS 
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MAJOR SAVINGS on TL or LTL because... 


: 


your shipping container 


~ ip alld 
and via truck delivery to destination 



































HE KEEPS OVER 4,000 TRAILERS |. 


AND A FLEET 
a READY TO SERVE YOU 


‘ . 

A\, Your interest, your needs command the Sea-Land dis- 
; ‘ patcher as he controls over 4,000 containers that become 
trailer bodies. Once loaded, your cargo is sealed in one 
container right to destination! No handling, no pilfer- 
age, no damage. You save on Sea-Land’s smooth, low- 
cost sea routes. Cargo arrives on time. Expedited 
service. pe . LTL. Continuous schedules to Eastern and 
Southern and Puerto Rico. Call Sea-Land today. 


/ SEA-LAND 


see vt 


, tava Fr e 
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you have to find the cheapest rate. 
Many of the carriers have come to see 
that lower rates and more volume 
mean more net at the end of the year.” 
@ Air Reduction has been using spe- 
cial containers for a long while. The 
company has a number of specially- 
designed cars, including a new tank- 
in-a-boxcar for extra safety in moving 
liquid oxygen. Special cars carry car- 
bide containers that are used for 
in-plant as well as in transit shipment. 
e As part of its studies, the traffic 
department watches closely to make 
SERVICE: Air Reduction storage tanks set up on customer property permit delivery at sure the cars are going on the best 
most convenient hours, when receiving departments may be closed for the night. routes, and strives to decrease the 
total number of cars needed to move 
the same or more material. 

“Perhaps the major thing that’s 
helping us pare transportation costs 
is the fact that everyone at Air Re- 
duction is aware of them,” Peterson 
believes. 

“We have close liaison with pur- 
chasing, with everyone concerned, 
and if we spot any possible econo- 
mies, we go right to the head of the 
division when necessary. We think 
this kind of awareness and attack 
only makes sense when you're paying 
big freight bills.” —J.R.M. 


New Vertical Lift Carrier 


Piggy Back or Containers ... Free Traveling unit... 
loads. unloads. straddles trailer and flat cars. 


agers throughout the country. We’re of volume shipping has meant con- 
paying much more attention to con-_ tinuing study of rates. Peterson says, 
solidation of small shipments into full “The carriers are all competitive in 
carloads and truckloads. And that some way. After you take into con- 
makes major savings.” sideration the  essentials—service, 
e@ Continuing study and realignment constant movement, and the like— 





Reprints of this Special Report, “Transportation Dilemma: The Way 
Out,” are available at 30 cents each from Reader’s Service Department, 
DUN’S REVIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY, 99 Church Street, New York 8, 
N.Y. Please send payment with order. Discounts on 100 or more quoted 
on request. 














Travelift straddles trailer and flat car... 4 
hydraulically operated arms lift the freight container 
or complete trailer vertically, to load or unload. 
Travelift can be driven anywhere without need of 
rails, special paving or towing power. 

Obviates use of tractor and trailer chassis, releasing 
them for more profitable over the road use, 

Short turning radius ... excellent maneuverability. 
TRAVELIFTS HANDLE... 

Trailers « Prestressed Concrete « Boats «+ Tanks « Containers 
* Pipes « Wire Cloth « Many other heavy moterials. 


elit 


INDUSTRIAL MODELS TOO! 
Pictured is a model for Prestressed plants used to 
pull strand, set forms, pour forms, clear beds, 
store finished beams. Can also be used at job-sites 
to release other more expensive equipment. Handles 
heavy concrete products faster ... more efficiently! 
Travelift offers 25 models with rated capacities 
up to 100,000 lIbs., in self-propelled, tractor drawn 
and rail mounted equipment. Built to 
your needs and requirements if you wish. 
> > > : * . . . > . ” . 7 a © > > . * > > 7 > a > . 
TRAVELIFT & ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. DR, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


) Please send information on the SELF-PROPELLED TRAVELIFT 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


. . . > . >. 7 >. > 
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New York 


Editorial Round Tables Explore 


Fresh Solutions to Shippers’ Problems 


Scores of transportation users, carrier executives, Government ex- 
perts, and other authorities freely shared their ideas and experi- 
ences at three day-long editorial meetings conducted by the editors 
of Dun’s Review. Most of the participants agreed that: 


¢ Transportation is a more serious problem for manufacturers today 


rves more attention Dy top management. 


Advances in technology and changes in public policy are bringing 
TRANSPORTATION n t} i] effects the distribu- 


“A approache hat will have important on 


DILEMMA LOr)h pial OF many manutlacturing COMmpahties 


4 


New York H. KLUKAS, General ’ CLARENCE D. SMITH, Director of Traffic, 
W hirlpo ( ' American Home Products 

PHILIP CANNON, I a. f ' FLCGsENE LANDIS. Director f ortatio WARREN J] SULLIVAN Director of Traffic, 
ochatt international Minerals & Chemical rp Allied Chemical Corp 

i; ORG I Hi (tLNNING HAM (ener rot HOR LARGI Generai Traffic Manage f CARI SW ANSON Trafht VUanager American 
id rf, Sterling Druy In can § imamid § mpany Brake Shoe Company 

ager then — DAI pf rtirde é rag pot ROBERTI J. LILLEY General Traffic Manage FRANK TIGHI Senior Traffic Manager. Union 

slass Manufacturing Company r‘ Carbide Corp 
M. MANE fanager of Trafic Coordinattor CLINT VESCELIUS. Transportation Director, 
ration Business Machines Corp Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 


”s yee Thatcher ¢ 
} DERENTHAIT 
2 Corporation 
H. FITCH, A 
Mob () Compan 
TACK RR. FROST IR : , 
Lnued State Rubbe: mpan FRED MULLER, Arth 
IAMES HALEY, Vice Presid EDWIN F. MUNDY, Direct Chicago 
— Biscuit Compan) j ) ALMES. Executive issistant to the Prest- 
\. HELTZINGER, Pr lidwest | ’ KOHN OHLER. General aff anage .: dent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
‘ven service Bure in Singer Manutactur W. BENT. Product Sales Manager, C ontainer 
Lisi é HiGH , raff eer RAY N. REAR sistar mag Handling Devices & Mobilvan, Clark Equipment 
Campb« Soup Con 1 Borden Compan Company 
BURR W. HUPP riner, Drake, Startzman BRUCE J. RIGGS, General Traffi nay ARTHUR L. BERRY, President, Transport Leas- 
yhechan & Bar Manning Company of rth Company ine Company. subsidiary of Pullman, Inc 


MILLER ecto rf fic « mt MICHAEL J. WALSH, Traffic Manager, St. Regis 
Serv S 7 mj Paper Company 
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W. W. BROWN, Assistant Vice President, Eastern 
Sales, The Western Pacific Railroad Comparv 
DEODAT CLEJAN, General Manager, Piggyback 
Div., General American Transportation Corp 
RICHARD DARE, Superintendent of Cargo De- 

velopment, United Air Lines 

LESLIE W. DILLMAN, Director, Marketing 
Services, Spector Freight System, Inc. 

J. E. DOUD, Assistant to the Vice-President, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System 

C. A. FRITZSON,. Manager, Freight Sales & Serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania Railroad 

HERBERT H. HALL. Consulting Engineer 

R. C. HENDON, Vice-President, Operations, Rail- 
way Express Agency 

J. M. HREBEC, General Freight Traffic Manager, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 

JAMES T. LEAN, Freight Traffic Manager, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad 

O. K. LEBRON, Vice-President, Truck Leasing 
Division, The Hertz Corp. 

HAROLD A. LENSKE, Assistant Public Rela- 
tions Officer, Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way Company 

J. D. LOFTIS. Marketing Director, Car & Foundry) 
Division, ACF Industries, Inc. 

W. E. McKITTRICK, Corporate Vice-President & 
General Manager, Sparton Railway Equipment 
Division—Sparton Corp 

J. W. MILLARD, Transportation Productivity Re- 
search Manager, Truck & Coach Division—Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

E. D. OGDEN, Vice-President, Equipment Devel- 
opment, Consolidated Freightways, Inc 

HOLCOMBE PARKES, President, Railway Prog- 
ress Institute 

JAMES PINKNEY, Vice-President, Ryder Sys- 
tem, Inc 

%. E. RUSS, Air Freight Sales, Trans World Air- 
ways 

EUGENE F. RYAN, President, The Rail-Trailer 
Company 

GEORGE M. SHUTES, Distribution Engineer, 
American Airlines 

S THOM PSON, V ice-Pre sident, Traffic : The 
Western Express Company 

CECIL VAUGHN, Traffic Manager, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company 

RAY MOND H. W ARNS. Vice President, Com- 
merce Counsel, The Greyhound Corp. 

GEORGI WEIGEL, Vice-President, Finance, 
North American Car Corp. 

LAURENCE WITTEN, Vice-President, Market- 
ing, Highway Trailer Company 


Washington, D.C. 


JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, U. 8. Department of 
(Commerce 

CHARLES J. CALVIN, Assistant Managing Di- 
rector, Truck Trailer Manufacturing Association 

FRANC iS WwW. ( RARY, Executive Vice President, 
National Defense Transportation Association 

FRED DAVIS. Vice-President & Assistant to the 
President, Ait Transport Association of America 

LESTER DORR, Executive Secretary, National 
Industrial Traffic League 

MAJOR GENERAL JOHN P. DOYLE, Staff Di- 
rector, Transport Study Group, Senate Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce Committee 

GERALD D. FINNEY, General Attorney, Law 
Department, Association of American Railroads 

SALINA M. HAENEL, National Defense Trans- 
portation Association 

HARLAN \ HADLEY. Manager, Washineton 
Office, Auto Manufacturers Association 

HAROLD HAMMOND, Executive Vice-President, 
Iransportation Association of America 

F. KILEY, Director of Research, The American 
Trucking Association 

WILLIAM KOHLER, Assistant to the President 
American Waterways Operators 

GILES MORROW, President, Freight Forwarders 
Institute 

W. A. RENZ. Secretary, American Railway Car 
Institute 

KARI M RI PPI N | HAI ; Dire for Transporta- 
tion Management Program, Graduate School o 
Business, Stanford University 

CHARLES A. WEBB, Compiissioner, Interstate 
(ommerce Commission 

THOMAS J. WEED. Chairman of the National 
VUembership Committee, National Defense Trans 
portation Association 

HARVEY J. WEXLER, Air [ransport Association 
of America 





This kind of out- 
standing performance 
Can be yours... 


e You, too, can have the benefit of 
planned mechanized handling. Confusion 
and re-handling are virtually eliminated, 
and in their place is created a smooth, 
continuous flow of product through proc- 
essing, warehousing and shipping. 


For up-to-the-minute materials handling, 
we believe you get the best there is when 
you buy equipment that is Mathews En- 
gineered— Mathews Planned— Mathews 
Built for you. 











GENERAL OFFICES site MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 

WESTERN DIVISION ee MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
San Carlos, California 

CANADIAN DIVISION 7 MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 
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These people are 
“Ready-to-Buy” | 


Now! Sell them with a new kind 
of national advertising — 
National Yellow Pages Service! 


At the moment they’re deciding to buy your 
product or service, the “‘Ready-to-Buys” are 
your most valuable prospects. Survey after 
survey proves that nine out of ten people turn 
to the Yellow Pages...and they use them when 





they are “Ready-to-Buy.” What better way 
to reach your best prospects with your selling 
message! Now you can do just that — with 
National Yellow Pages Service, the national 
service you can tailor to your local markets. 





Vital! National Yellow Pages Service will 
complement all your advertising, make your 
advertising complete! Your national advertis- 
ing message delivered locally in the Yellow 
Pages is your last chance, your best chance to 
sell prospects on your product (or keep them 
from switching to another) before they buy! 


Flexible! Fits any geographic marketing 
pattern, method of distribution, advertising 
budget! Over 4,000 Yellow Pages directories 
... over 60 million combined circulation to pin- 
point your precise market whether national, 


regional or a selected area. A wide range of ad 
sizes in any combination to meet your competi- 
tive needs in individual markets. 


Convenient! One contact, one contract, 
one monthly bill — regardless of how many 
directories you advertise in! And like other 
national media, National Yellow Pages Service 
is subject to advertising agency commission. 


Call your National Yellow Pages Service repre- 
sentative at your Bell telephone business office 
for full details on how NYPS can work for you. 





Managing Your 
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LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Are disgruntled scientists and engineers the misfits of in- 


dustry they sometimes seem 


or are they just mismanaged? 


Today’s employee is getting a longer vacation, and more 


of the company’s money to spend while he’s away. 


THE unhappiest man in your com- 
pany is not the fellow who was turned 
down for a raise yesterday. Instead, 
he’s the one who makes pretty good 
money, enjoys lots of benefits, and ts 
usually treated with kid gloves. 

Who is he? He 1s the engineer or 
the scientist on your payroll. 

His ranks in industry are a million 
Strong, and growing at eight times 
the rate of the labor force as a whole. 
But almost all of these professionals 
are presenting management with a 
complex of baffling personnel prob- 
lems. Last year a University of Chi- 
cago survey indicated that 75 per cent 
of the scientists polled were dissatis- 
fied with the way they were being 
handled by the corporations they 
work for. Now, independently of each 
other, two more studies have reached 
virtually identical conclusions—the 
scientist and the engineer are restive, 
frustrated, and poorly motivated. 


Why the discontent? 


What is the nature of their griev- 
ance? It isn't salary, benefits, working 


conditions, or other garnishings de- 


signed to improve employee morale. 
Ihe root of the problem, says Opin- 
ion Research Princeton, 
N.J., 1s a basic conflict between the 
“scientuhic mind” and the “manage- 
ment mind.” 

Planning, for example, is the heart 
of the management function. To know 
where youre going you must focus 
on a goal and set up a timetable for 
completion of a project. This is just 
what nettles the professional. More 
154 
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than 75 per cent of those queried by 
ORC said that they worked best “in 
an atmosphere free from pressure.” 
This means, among other things, free- 
dom from such corporate conformi- 
tics as working an eight-hour day, 
coming in on time, meeting deadlines. 
Punctuality in coming to work 1s so 
sore a point with so many scientists 
that some companies overlook tardi- 
ness and even turn the other way 
when a member of the brain set de- 
cides to knock off early in the after- 
noon to do his thinking at home. 

A growing trend in larger compa- 
nies to which research means “live or 
die” is to set up special labs where the 
professionals can work without super- 
vision, without calendar restrictions, 
and without fixed personnel policies. 
At Corning Glass, the formation of a 
pure research group resulted in the 
discovery of a new product so market- 
able that it almost doubled the com- 
pany’s earnings in a two-year period. 

Other differences grow out of op- 
posing methods of decision-making. 
The profit mix is what dictates the 
manager's approach to problems. As 
a result, he has to make decisions on 
limited information; he has to take 
risks regularly; he has to focus on 
practical results. The professional is 
motivated by a greater degree of cau- 
tion. He would rather investigate all 
angles before saying “yes” or “no.” 
He avoids risks—fearing that a 
plunge, if it turns out to be a mistake, 
will reflect on his intelligence. His 
devotion is to the theoretical rather 
than to the “sales angle.” He would 
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rather receive an accolade from his 
colleagues than a letter from the vice- 
president in charge of marketing. 

The scientist’s ego apparently does 
not get the tender, loving care it de- 
serves, according to Characters of 
Engineers and Scientists, by Lee Dan- 
ielson (University of Michigan, Bu- 
reau of Industrial Relations). Man- 
agement gets all the kudos for 
industrial progress, the engineers and 
scientists say. Executives win recogni- 
tion, stock options, public acceptance 
when actually, the professionals 
charge, they are trading on the cre- 
ativity of the men at the drawing 
boards and in the laboratories. 


Recognition helps 

It is to meet this ego-deflating con- 
dition that Ampex Corp., for one, 
does not limit stock options to corpo- 
ration brass, but also gives this type 
of monetary incentive to engineers 
and scientists for special achieve- 
ments, too. 

Professional and technical people 
share one ambition with less brainy 
breeds—they want a chance for ad- 
vancement. And here they reflect a 
frustration common even to blue- 
collar workers. A disturbing 67 per 
cent of the engineers and scientists 
told Opinion Research interviewers 
that “getting ahead in management is 
based more on politics than on knowl- 
edge.” In other words, they echo the 
familiar cry: “It’s not what you know, 
it's who you know.” 

A supplement to this complaint is 
that “getting ahead” means shifiing 
into the administrative and manage- 
ment ranks, where the big jobs. the 
big rewards can be found. This notion 
will come as no surprise to front office 
personnel, for companies have been 
wrestling with a solution to this prob- 
lem for some time. And some cor- 
rective steps have been taken: IBM, 
Standard Oil of California, General 
Electric, and Ampex have adopted the 
idea of the “professional career lad- 
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der.” This encompasses two lines of 
progression. The scientist who wants 
to go the managerial route is encour- 
aged to do so—but the one who pre- 
fers to stick to research is not set off 
in some cubbyhole that has no out- 
let to the top. Instead, he is given the 
same rank, the same pay, the same 
status symbols—offices, profit sharing, 
freedom from supervision, parking 
privileges—as the managerial groups. 

A final conflict is one of loyalty. 
The manager has allegiance to his 
employer, the scientist to his profes- 
sion. He is not interested in being 
dubbed a “good employee.” He seeks 
recognition outside the company’s 
walls. He wants to write papers, ap- 
pear at professional meetings, take 
time out to travel to conferences, 
give courses at a university. Al- 
though many research-minded com- 
panies have adopted policies which 
permit and encourage this devotion 
to profession over company, such 
freedom cannot always be allowed. 

A scientist or an engineer who has 
discovered or developed something 
new is always anxious to let the world 
know. The company, operating as it 
does in a competitive world where 
others are ready to turn its creativity 
to their own profit, cannot always 
accede. 

How can you combat the profes- 
sional man’s unhappiness in a system 
that undoubtedly will go on being 
dedicated to profits? One approach is 
suggested by the ORC study: 

“More professors with an industrial 
background can help give pupils an 
idea of the realities of competitive 
corporate life. New emphasis is need- 
ed in the curriculum on the role scien- 
tists and engineers play as employees 
in a corporation.” 


Vacation Trend Is Up 


The fastest growing fringe on the pay- 
roll dollar is vacation pay. A study of 
the bargaining settlements inked in 
the past six months shows: 

@ Vacations have become virtually 
universal in industry: 95 per cent of 
the current union contracts provide 
paid vacations for the rank-and-file. 
@ Four weeks’ vacation, though still 
a rarity, is pushing into the trend col- 
umn. Three years ago, less than 1 per 
cent of the union agreements called 
for a month’s paid vacation after 25 
years of service. Today it is 5 per cent. 
e@e Vacation eligibility is being nar- 
rowed. Today the new employee with 
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less than a year’s service usually gets 
a week’s vacation with pay. 
e Another inroad into what was a 
standard pattern affects the time eligi- 
bility for two-week vacations. Most 
companies now grant two weeks va- 
cation after only two or three years of 
service. 
@ Three weeks’ vacation is no longer 
novel. It used to be three weeks after 
fifteen years, but this has been whit- 
tled down to twelve years. And a 
sprinkling of contracts give three 
weeks of vacation after ten years. 
There are also changes in the way 
vacation money is computed. Most 
companies figure vacation pay on a 
basis of straight-time hourly earnings. 
But unions have been asking that shift 
differentials—as well as overtime—be 
included in the computation base, and 
have succeeded in carrying their point 
in 5 per cent of the pacts negotiated 
this year. 


Working Conditions, 
Office-Style 


Personnel policies affecting office 
workers are changing, and the trend 
indicates a relaxation of the old rules. 
So says the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, after analyzing the 
results of its “Office Customs Survey” 
of 2,300 business, industrial, and serv- 
ice organizations in the United States 
and Canada. 

Highlights: 
@ Personal telephone calls, once pro- 
hibited or limited, have become an 
accepted practice. Not only can the 
office employee make outside calls 
without: restriction—he may receive 
incoming calls at any time. 
@ Hiring of kin has also become less 
restricted. Wives of office personnel 
are no longer banned—in fact, their 
applications are welcome. 
@ Rules about married women are 
less stringent in general. No loss of 
job is in store for the girl who gets 
married. If she becomes pregnant, she 
is allowed to continue on her job for 
six months, and can take a leave-of- 
absence if she plans to come back. 
@ Smoking is no longer a clandestine 
practice, and 75 per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed permit office employ- 
ees to smoke without restrictions. 

Absenteeism note: married women 
with pre-school children aren't absent 
more often, as a rule, than other office 
employees. Most companies pay when 
a married woman has to stay at home 
because her child is ill. END 





time 
your most valuable 
raw material 


save it with 
the fully automatic ... 


AZ, 


time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually ... eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 
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LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
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Through rugged tests at open put mine... 


Inco helps industry develop 
new markets tor vas turbine engine 


At a glance, this truck mav look to engine for commercial use. It was 
you like just another big truck. Inco res rch that helped develop 
That's all it was—until it got its new — the heat-resisting nickel alloys which 
gas turbine engine. made possible the use of turbines 
Now its hauling 32-ton loads of — in turboprop and all-jet planes. 
Nickel ore up the steep roads leading Today, gas turbine engines are 
from the mammoth open pit mine of being considered for tractors. motor 
The International Nickel Company beats, and off-the-road vehicles. By 
of Canada, Ltd., in the Sudbury its contributions to the development 
region of Ontario. Here Inco is — of markets for new products such as 
cooperating with amajor U.S.engine — these, Inco helps bring the benefits 
manufacturer in field-testing their of Nickel to more and more people. 


advanced automotive vas turbine. It's another reason why there's “Good 
Phis is no easy test. In traveling news for you in Inco Nickel.” 60 | 750-POUND ENGINE used in new truck. 
This new gas turbine engine develops 
The International Nickel Company, Ine. rreat he ‘lies heavily 1 Nickel- 
around the inside of the pit walls, the ae ns great heat, relic hea ily ai cke 
New York 5, N.Y. containing alloys for long-life performance. 
truck climbs some 600 feet to the 


the two winding. grueling miles 


top. The results of this test an hardly 


fall nev eiblindg-aien aman: af mena one deo, Tnternational Nickel 


turbine engines. | 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 


co has lone been interested in ait . 
In Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
the potentials of the gas turbine Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum. Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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Updating Make-or-Buy 


Despite all the discussion of make-or- 
buy over the years, too many manu- 
facturers are still carrying the burden 
of unrealistic or undiscriminating 
make-or-buy decisions. That’s the firm 
belief of most leading consultants and 
others who have studied current prac- 
tices in this area in U.S. industry. In 
addition, many companies fail to tie 
make-or-buy policy to broader ques- 
tions of long-range policy. 

As an example of an unrealistic 
decision, Philip Cannon of Barrington 
Associates cites the company whose 
accountants had figured out the over- 
head on production equipment, then 
applied it to all machinery as a sim- 
ple average. As a result, screw ma- 
chinery carried an unrealistically high 
overhead rate, the same as for a costly 
foundry. On the basis of this rate, 
this medium-size company was farm- 
ing out screw products it could have 
made more cheaply in its own shop. 


This is an extreme example of 


Needed: sharper ‘‘make-or-buy”’ pencils 


Don’t go off the deep end when you automate 


Inventory of technical skills can speed organization 


the distorted ““make-or-buy” decisions 
that can result from uncritical use of 
conventional accounting procedures. 
But basing such decisions on incorrect 
information is a widespread failing 
in American industry, says John F. 
McCabe of Cresap. McCormick, and 
Paget. Medium-size manufacturers 
suffer most from lack of a good make- 
or-buy policy, he reports. On the one 
hand, they lack the trained staff that 
is characteristic of large companies; 
on the other hand, their top manage- 
ments no longer have the small manu- 
facturers’ intimate knowledge of the 
production process. 

Another weakness is failure to inte- 
grate make-or-buy policy with long- 


range plans for expansion. Once they 
have studied those long-range plans 
carefully, executives may have to re- 
verse make-or-buy decisions that seem 
perfectly proper for the moment. For 
example, if a company plans to ex- 
pand its sales in a growth market, it 
might soon become cheaper to make 
some sub-assembly components it now 
farms out. Conversely, an expected 
expansion in sales may dictate farm- 
ing out some part so that the available 
production facilities can be diverted to 
meet the need for critical assembly 
space without any great expenditure 
of capital. 

But the greatest weakness in make- 
or-buy policy, according to the ex- 
perts, is living in the past. Manufac- 
turers very often come to an intelligent 
decision—and then let it stand for 
years, or even decades. Actually, 
make-or-buy decisions should be un- 


SEAL OF APPROVAL: One of the crucial 
steps in the new optical polishing sealing 
technique for electron tubes developed by 
the Chatham Electronics Division of Tune- 
Sol Electric, Inc., Livinesten, NJ. In the 
“Polyoptic” process, the glass bulb is 
given a concave edge, while the matine 
stem is polished to a convex surface. The 
two glass edges fit so exactly that when 
they are brought into contact, intermolecu- 
lar attraction locks them together. As a 
result, they can be sealed permanently at 
a much lower temperature, which cuts the 
danger of internal contamination. The proc- 
ess was originated for high-reliability tubes 
for space electronics but eventually, when 
automated, should he applicable to indus- 
trial electronic equipment where reliability 
is a prime consideration. Originally con- 
ceived two decades ago in France, the 
process has been applied in that country 
to tubes for undersea cables that last for 
ten years and more without failure 
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T YOU want to move 


more inventory. 
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take less credit risk 
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the all purpose 


CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION PLAN 
with it you will 


@ Increase sales volume. 
Reduce credit risk. 
a 
@ Sto kK complete line at point-of-sale. 
@ Eliminate costly consignment and open account losses. 
@® Supplement working capital requirements 


Rotem } . 
For complete information contact our nearest office or mail 


lhe coupon today 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Operating offices in principal cities 
> SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 


ligation please send me your booklet “A Close Look at Controlled Credit 


rIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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der continuous scrutiny by some re- 
sponsible official or committee. Each 
situation should be reviewed regularly 
at least once a year. 

If they accept the basic premise 
that one dollar saved generates as 
much profit as many more dollars in 
sales, manufacturers would do well to 
re-examine their make-or-buy policies. 
An unintelligent or poorly applied de- 
cision by itself is hardly likely to force 
any company into bankruptcy. But in 
the coming decade of tough, shifting 
markets, it could be the straw that 
breaks the camel's back. 


Too Fast, Too Soon 


“Look before you leap” is good advice 
in practically any business situation 
—and particularly applicable before 
installing expensive automation equip- 
ment. Feasibility studies are almost a 
must, for the most common error in 
buying automation equipment its to 
acquire far more capacity than the 
operation demands—or can pay for. 

One pharmaceutical manufacturer 


| on the West Coast, according to Allen 


Harrey, president of the Dasol Corp., 


FUEL CELL PROGRESS: Jie first practical 
application of the fuel cell (see DUN's ReE- 
view, January 1960, page 31) is near reali- 
-ation. Developed for the military by Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the portable electric 
power unit is now undereoinege evaluation. 
Weighine only 30 pounds, it produces as 
much power as a 55-pound engine-genera- 
tor set or 80 pounds of batteries. It uses 
only 72 pounds of easeous fuei to power 
a 200-watt, 24-volt field radar unit for a 


week of continuous operation. 
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SURPRISINGLY... . 


companies in this country use National 
Vulcanized Fibre in their products. 


engineers, found that it used one new 
and expensive piece of equipment only 
30 per cent of the time. 

But the Glidden Company, which 
has diversified into foods, can cite an 
even more glaring example of over- 
automation. The company had been 
burdened with antiquated equipment 
in an old plant at Elmhurst, L.lI. 
When it moved the plant to Bethle- 
hem, Pa., management gave orders to 
modernize. The production engineers 
stayed within sensible bounds on new 
equipment—except for one lapse 
They bought a $50,000 machine to 
fill packages with dry spices. 

On the face of it, the new machine 
looked like a bargain. It filled 400 
packages a minute and was supposed 
to replace 8 to 10 young ladies. After 
the machine was completely installed, 
someone made the devastating discov- 
ery that it could package all the com- 
pany could sell each year in only 200 
hours of operation. As a result, it is 
operated only a few days a month— 
yet it takes up valuable space, it has 
to be adapted for each of 30 to 40 
different kinds of spices, and there 
are a number of items, such as stick 
cinnamon and bay leaves, which still 
have to be packed by hand. 

To add salt to the wound, Glidden 
pays two dollars more per thousand 
packages for a special box. 

Going overboard on automation 
can have far more serious conse- 
quences than the immediate loss in 
time and money: Management can be 
so soured on automation that future 
proposals to automate may be re- 
jected, to the company’s ultimate loss. 


Technical Register 


At Hughes Aircraft Company, deci- 
sions on reassigning personnel or add- 
ing temporary duties are made easier 
with use of the company’s new “‘pro- 
fessional register” of the special abili- 
ties, achievements, and education of 
its scientific and technical employees. 
Among the kinds of decisions the 
register helps make are: 
@ Accurate definition of jobs for job 
description forms 
@ Assembly of technical teams to 
work on new projects 
e Assignment of personnel to help 
prepare technical proposals for de- 
fense work. | 
All of the information is on punched 
cards for rapid, automatic reference. 
—M.M. 


0 N ll nine-tenths of the sales- 


minded, cost-conscious manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus, electronic compo- 
nents and equipment, automobiles, instru- 
ments and appliances... to name a few. 

Why? Because vulcanized fibre isa unique 
plastic with a combination of money-saving, 
product-improving properties that no other 
material has been able to match in 101 
years. 

The facts about National Vulcanized Fibre 
would probably surprise you. Why not 
write for them. 

If youcan’t use information on vulcanized 
fibre, ask about our Phenolite® Laminated 
Plastics, Kennett Materials Handling Re- 
ceptacles, Lestershire Bobbins, or Parsons 
Fine Papers...more products made better 
by National research. 


C3 NATIONAL 
‘ VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


in Canada: 


NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronts 3, Oatarie 
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Focus on Finance 


GERALD M, LOEB 


@ Great men build great corporations 


and investing in 


people can be the mark of financial wisdom. 


@ A small dow.-payment can buy you a house, a car, a trip 


to Hurope 


hut not one share ina U.S. company. 


® Debating whether you should “go public’? Take heart 


from the experience of one who made the plunge. 


“AND finally,” said the chairman of 
the board, “before | ask the president 
to tell the meeting about last year's 
sales and earnings, | would not like 
to sit down without inviting you to 
join me in a tribute to the thousands 
of loyal employees without whose de- 
voted help 

At this point the average share- 
holder may shifi a little in his seat and 
wonder whether he is going to make 
the 2:45 out of Grand Central, but 
he may be missing the most important 
thing said in the entire course of the 
annual meeting. It has become rou 
tine to say something nice about the 
people who compose a corporation, 
but every now and then our attention 
IS sharply called to their real impor- 
tance. Although our economy has its 
ups and downs, “people’—and par- 
ticularly the rare individuals of out- 
Standing drive and energy—are the 
main reason why in the long run there 
is always more to the ups than to the 
downs 


Youth has its day 


A good friend who visited my 
office a few days ago said to me: “I 
am always bullish on stocks of com- 
panies managed by competent young 
men in new industries.” This man, 
with a long record of successful in- 


vestment selection. does not ask 


whether we are in a bull market or 


a bear market. He is concerned only 
with who ts in charge of his money 
and how it is being made to grow. 
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Today as never before young men 
are making their mark on American 
industry, usually in the newer fields 
of technology. It is literally true that 
in some areas almost no one more 
than 50 years old can have the neces- 
sary educational and technical back- 
ground to be a leader—there are 
skills and sciences which did not even 
exist 30 years ago. But not everyone 
reaches his prime in early youth, nor 
does a company have to be in a 
“growth” industry in order to grow. 

[here are cases—American Motors 
is one—where top-quality manage- 
ment can pull a company together, 
cut away deadwood, develop a clear 
corporate objective. and show results 
that are quite as impressive as devel- 
oping a new and glamorous product. 
Or a man with great financial talents 
can work wonders for a company 
without directly supervising opera- 
tions, as the late Robert Young did 
with Alleghany Corp. It is enough 
to say that great investment opportu- 
nities can be found through the cor- 
rect judgment of people. 

In the late 1930's, Joseph H. Mc- 
Nabb, then president of Bell & How- 
ell, made a judgment of this kind 
about an extraordinary young man 
named Charles Percy. Percy came 
from a home economically shattered 
by the great depression, which had 
put his father out of a job. As a 
young schoolboy, Percy had become 
self-supporting, and later, as a maga- 
zine salesman—-with a couple of 





other spare-time occupations—he 
worked his way up to graduation from 
high school. At college he supported 
himself with something to spare by 
setting up a purchasing agency for 
various Campus supplies. 

His first summer job was with Bell 
& Howell, but the following summer 
he was offered more than three times 
as much money by a magazine pub- 
lisher, whose star salesman he soon 
became. At this point, McNabb en- 
tered the picture. Learning that this 
young ball of fire had not returned to 
Bell & Howell, he checked to find out 
why, and decided that a salary differ- 
ential of $35 a week should not be a 
consideration where a man of this 
quality was concerned. The following 
summer Percy was back at Bell & 
Howell, and in 1940, he was gradu- 
ated from college and joined the com- 
pany permanently. 

Nine years later, McNabb died— 
and was succeeded as president by 
29-year-old Charles Percy. At this 
point, the $35-a-week “investment in 
people” that Joseph McNabb had 
made years before began to pay off 
in a big way. 


Spectacular growth 


In 1948, Bell & Howell had sales 
of $17.6 million, and a net of $1.5 
million. The stock that year ranged 
in price from 3% to 6—between 2.4 
times and 3.9 times its net income. In 
1958, sales were a littlke more than 
$59 million and net income was $3 
million. But these figures, though they 
reveal an impressive growth record, 
tell only a small part of the story. In 
1948, Bell & Howell reported no ex- 
penditure on maintenance and repairs, 
and under $200,000 on depreciation 
and amortization. In 1958, the aggre- 
gate of these two expenses was nearly 
$2 million—a partial reflection of the 
company’s research and development 
effort. In terms of the balance sheet, 
working capital rose from $8 million 
to $40 million, and gross property 
from $6 million to nearly $19 million 
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Unit Costs Go Down When a Townsend Man 
Helps You Improve Assembly Economy 


The blue figure above could be a Townsend Man in your 
plant applying The Townsend Method to help improve 
your products, reduce unit costs and speed assembly. 

His knowledge of advanced techniques in producing 
special fasteners and parts and the tools for installing 
them could be invaluable in the selection, design and 
proper application of these items to your products and 
methods. 

By use of The Townsend Method he may analyze a 
particular product and have special parts designed to 
improve it. Or, he may suggest the use of one of many 
Townsend fasteners in the assembly. He may also study 
your entire production line and locate opportunities to 
improve assembly methods and tools. 

Others have effected substantial savings in unit costs 
by having The Townsend Method applied to their product 
designs and production lines. To put it to work for you 
write F. R. Dickenson, President, Townsend Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. There is no obligation. 


ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


THE TOWNSEND METHOD 


* Investigate the present methods, special 
fasteners and small parts used in assembly of 
your products. 


* Evaluate your design in relation to assembly, 
unit costs and appearance. 


* Eliminate wasteful, time consuming, costly 
methods as well as expensive fasteners and 
parts. 


* Coordinate the design function with project 
engineering to assure most economical tooling 
and assembly. 


* Estimate possible savings which can be 
translated into increased profits for you. 


DIVISIONS 
Engineered Fasteners Division * Cherry Rivet Division 


Dunn Steel Products Division © Sheffco Division 


Parmenter-Bulloch Manufacturing Co., 


Limited 


In Canada: 
Gananoque, Ontario 
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shows .. 
ing ... in efficient, functional 
design ... in sound, sturdy con- 
struction. Three heights 42”, 
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double face. 9'4”"-deep shelves 
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For single offices or 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


DC6-B 


U.S. MISSILES CORP., 
10635-F WIXOM STREET, 
SUN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 

TRiangle 7-0214 














THE “WHIPPET” 
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Avtomatically dotes, codes, or morks production runs of 
cortonms, pockoges, filled bogs, boxes, rolls, cons, etc. For 
condy monvfocturers, food pockers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, etc. Send for free cotalogvue 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


655 Berrimon Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. Dept. DOR 








during this same ten-year period. 

The wide-swinging pattern of the 
early postwar years has been replaced 
by steady growth; sales have risen 
each year since 1949, and net income 
each year since 1953. To the stock- 
holders, the greatest bonus of all has 
been the new vitality and increased 
Stature Of their shares in the market. 
In 1958, the price/earnings ratio was 
not 2-to-1 or 4-to-1, but as high as 
22-to-1; in 1959, the stock soared to 
a glamorous 294 times estimated 
earnings for that year. 

It would be excessive to attribute 
to Charles Percy the whole of Bell & 
Howell’s success story. But any in- 
vestor who followed the late Joseph 
McNabb and decided to invest in 
Charles Percy would have been more 
right than the industry specialists who 
were then talking about saturation of 
the home movie market or the dan- 
gers of foreign competition. 


Rambler’s rise 


In 1959, any award for corporate 
man of the year should have gone to 
George Romney of American Motors. 
The men who had the faith to invest 
in him and his abilities achieved out- 
Standing capital gains, even though 
automobile manufacturing is not nor- 
mally thought of as a growth industry 
and American Motors, pre-Romney, 
was certainly not considered a growth 
company. But under Romney's man- 
agement, earnings have risen from a 
30-cents-a-share deficit in the quarter 
ended September 30, 1957, to a 90- 
cent profit (fully-taxed) in the June 
quarter of 1959. No doubt they would 
have gone higher in 1959 but for the 
steel strike, and there may very well 
be a record quarter some time in 
1960. The stock has risen from a low 
of 1% in December, 1956, to a high 
of 324 in November, 1959. 

I have known George Romney 
since he succeeded the late George 
Mason as president of American Mo- 
tors, but in this instance I failed to 
“invest in people” and lost the oppor- 
tunity of a handsome profit. Instead 
of assessing him, I tried to assess his 
product—and sidetracked myself in 
a maze of my own construction, 
worrying about his car, his costs, 
and his competition. | would have 
done better to ignore the roadabil- 
ity of the Rambler, and concentrate 
on the ability and drive of George 
Romney. 

Of course, judgment of people can- 
not altogether supplant judgment of 
industry 
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facts and figures. Otherwise, I sup- 
pose, all security analysts would have 
to give up their jobs to psychoana- 
lysts. But the history of American in- 
dustry is studded with the names of 
great men who have built great cor- 
porations. 

This is not to belittle the concept 
of team management, which is valid 
in many cases—particularly when a 
company has grown too large for one 


man to handle. Perhaps General Elec- | 
tric is the outstanding example of a | 
brilliant team effort, and for the occa- | 
sional or amateur investor, it is at- | 
tractive because no single man can | 


make or break it. 


But even when the group has suc- | 
ceeded the individual, there is still a | 
crying need for individual manage- | 
ment. As Thomas Watson, Jr., of | 


IBM said in a 1958 executive memo: 


“If every employee, and particularly | 


each manager, thinks in terms of ‘this 
is my company’ and approaches every 
situation and decision as if he were 
the sole owner . . . his actions and 
decisions will reflect what is best for 
the company as a whole.” 

I heartily agree. I believe it is 
worth a lot of the investor’s time to 
look for the Percys and Romneys and 
Watsons of the future. Failing that, it 
is well worth his while to find the 
large and mature company which is 
itself “investing in people” by seek- 


ing out brilliant young employees and | 
giving them the widest possible free- | 
dom to build their own kingdoms | 


within the corporate commonwealth. 


After all, the people who pilot your | 


investment are probably the most im- 
portant single consideration. People 


go on and on, they reach the height | 


of their powers at different times and 
regardless of the level of the market, 
or the price of the stock, or the state 
of the economy at any given moment. 


Curious Credit 


Genesco Inc. (formerly General Shoe 


Corp.) has recently blazed a new 
trail along the expanding frontiers of 
personal credit. In a direct mailing, 


it sent to its 12,000 stockholders a | 


personal credit card which can be 


used at any Genesco store. This card | 


confers more than the privilege of 


buying shoes on the cuff. It will en- | 
able the happy holder to “buy now, | 
pay later” on Paris models from Bon- | 


wit Teller, exclusive millinery from 


Henri Bendel, or even diamond rings | 


from Tiffany—all Genesco affiliates. 
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Anodized, dyed, etched aluminum foil METAL-CALS (the 
Original and finest foil product identification device ) provide 
instant recognition—permanently—with no pins, no fasteners, 
no rivets, no tools, Duplicate your trademark or signature 
in color and design. 


Your product has an identity... 
keep it, with METAL-CALS 


METAL-CAL representatives, located near centers of 
industry everywhere, know how METAL-CALS will 
enhance the appearance of your product, economically and 
profitably. One of these representatives will give you the 
facts...discuss art, photography, color, finish...and any 
special application problems. 

Make your product identification as modern as your 
products. Mail the coupon, today, for full information about 
METAL-CALS. 
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METAL-CAL 
C & H Supply Company 


415-21 East Beach Avenue, Inglewood 3, California 


Please send me free literature and samples of METAL-CAL., 


area 








Compony___.__ 
Address _____. 
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RANSBURG NO. 2 PROCESS 


Kelvinator Division of American Motors switched from 
hand spray to RANSBURG No. 2 PROCESS Klectro-Spray to meet 
increased production schedules . . . improve the quality of the 


finish . . . and lower finishing costs. 


SAVINGS EXCEEDED EXPECTATIONS 


Demonstration tests in the Ransburg labs indicated sub- 
stantial savings in finishing costs, but in actual production, 
SAVINGS ARE EvEN GREATER than estimated. That’s why Kel- 
vinator is now considering RANSBURG Electrostatic Spray Paint- 
ing for other products of their ‘‘white goods”’ line: Refrigerators 

Home Freezers Ice Cream Cabinets ... Electric Ranges, 


as well as some components. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 


Want to know how Ransburg No. 2 Process can improve the quality of 
YOUR painted products, and at the same time, cut YOUR paint and labor 
> W ess brochure. Or, if your production doesn't 
tell you about the new No. 2 Process 

can be used 


onveyorized 


RANSBURG 
Electro-Coating Corp- 


Box-23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 





The direct mailing was a logical next 
step from the established practice of 
many oil companies, who invite all 
Shareholders to take out credit cards 
on simple application, with no credit 
check. But it is interesting that when 
American Express introduced a credit 
card, the company’s sophisticated 


‘management applied credit checks 


not only to stockholders, but also to 
officers and directors who applied. 

Real estate mortgages and install- 
ment financing already represent a 
heavy first call on millions of pay- 
checks. Now we have the credit card 
—and one may wonder whether the 
debt of many Americans, especially 
younger people, does not exceed their 
assets. This is a curious aspect of 
capitalism which might have unfavor- 
able results if it ever got out of hand. 

Even more curious than the soaring 
growth of credit on houses, consumer 
durables, and now non-durable goods 
and services is the almost complete 
absence of credit facilities on the 
Shares of our publicly-held leading 
corporations. 

How do we justify the fact that an 
airline trip to Europe can be had for 
10 per cent down and the rest over 
twenty months, while the stock of the 
companies that operate the line or 
manufacture the aircraft have to be 
bought 90 per cent for cash? The best 
credit risk in the world is the one 
form of collateral on which it is real- 
ly difficult to get credit in America 
today. 


Deciding to Go Public 


Recently, an American Management 
Association group was told that “go- 
ing public” will be a household phrase 
by 1975, when some 30,000 _ busi- 
nesses now in private hands will have 
become publicly-owned corporations. 
Some of the problems and costs of 
going public have already been dis- 
cussed in this column. (See DUN’s 
Review, February 1960, page 87.) 

In a Chicago speech, Elmer L. 
Winter, president of Manpower, Inc., 
examined the “fears .. . and advan- 
tages” of a public offering. 

Here is a condensed version of his 
“seven fears”: (1) Will the offering 
succeed? (2) How will outside stock- 
holders affect my activities? (3) How 
will I be able to live with outside 
directors in my company? (4) Won't 
state and Federal regulations make it 
almost impossible to have a success- 
ful issue? (5) Aren't the costs of 
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financing prohibitive? (6) Will the 
public find sufficient depth in man- 
agement? (7) How will I know if I 
am getting the right price on the 
initial sale of part of my stock? 

Winter wound up as the happy ex- 
ecutive of a publicly-owned company 
after balancing against his seven fears 
five potent advantages: (1) Many of 
his estate and gift tax problems have 
been settled. (2) He has money out- 
side of his business which will give 
him security, and an opportunity for 
investment in other business enter- 
prises. (3) Since part of the new 
stock issue was sold by the company 
(as distinct from that sold by stock- 
holders), there are now additional 
funds for expansion and growth. He 
will be relieved, to that extent, of the 
high interest charges attached to 
short-term borrowing. (4) Company 
executives and employees may now 
acquire stock in the corporation, thus 
developing a greater interest in its 
growth. (5) The company now has_,a 
higher status in the business commu- 
nity. It has, in effect, arrived. 

And in the great majority of cases, 
as in Manpower, Inc., the attractions 
heavily outweigh the drawbacks. 


More on Annual Reports 


Stockholders of American Can may 
have been surprised to receive their 
annual report in what, at first glance, 
looked like a can a couple of inches 
in diameter and about three-quarters 
of a foot long. It turned out to be 
an adaptation of American Can’s 
“String-Pul” container for biscuit 
dough. For many years paper compa- 
nies have printed annual reports on 
their own product—carefully labeled 
as such——and from time to time there 
has been a more venturesome effort, 
such as using metal foil on the cover 
of an aluminum manufacturer's re- 
port. But American Can’s new ap- 
proach is a stand-out. The mailing 
also had a public-relations value, so 
that all in all it can be considered an 
original and successful gambit. 

We wonder where it will lead. We 
won't mind receiving our American 
Airlines report by air mail or our 
Western Union report by telegram, 
but we are wondering whether we 
can expect a card full of holes from 
IBM. Eastman Kodak might some 
day send us something photographic 
—and we may even end up with some 
key figures etched on a Steuben glass 
ash tray from Corning. END 
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Custom Built 


Business Equipment 


Improves 
All Office Procedures 


NO TWO BUSINESSES ARE ALIKE. Your business has opera- 
ting methods, a personality and individuality all its own. So doesn't 
it make good sense to invest in business equipment designed to fit 
your particular operation rather than having to adjust your 


operation to fit equipment that happens to be available? 


LeFebure custom-builds sorting, cash handling, mail handling, filing, 
record keeping and accounting equipment for industry, commerce 
and institutions. LeFebure custom-building assures you greater eff- 
ciency . . . full capacity with easy accessibility . . . utilization of 


all space . . . solid strength and durability . . . insulated housing for 


protection of all contents .. . and complete operator comfort. 


A careful analysis of standard units frequently shows the real sav- 
ings that can be effected with custom designed equipment. Perhaps 
there's a possibility in your office. Let’s find out. 








Bascwess Systencs and ECguyoment 





An Affiliate of Craig Systems, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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have been a 

feature of the Washington 
lately as U.S. industry leaders 
have complained to Government ex- 
port aides about the overseas areas of 
resistance to U.S. goods. 

Now management has a chance to 
look at the other side of the coin: the 
buyers’ point of 
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overseas view on 
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following seem to be the major frus- 
trations that fray the nerves and try 
the patience of overseas business men 
handling made-in-U.S.A. goods: 

e American suppliers are inclined to 
treat the overseas organization as a 
“poor relation.” 

@ When business is tough at home, 
U.S. management ts willing to “go in- 


/ Foreign buyers spell out some do’s and don'ts of success- 


ful overseas marketing. 


U.S. companies to finance installment sales 


style 


A merican- 


in England and West Germany. 


/ Gold outflow slows down, but heavy commitments to foreign 
\ 


holders spur export drive. 


/ New import trends and practices will bear watching. 


what's wrong with American market- 
ing methods abroad 

This was the central theme of an 
around-the-world poll of potential 
buyers recently conducted by com- 
mercial officers in widely scattered 
American Service 
Interviewed were importers, 
agents, and users of U.S. products 

What the survey uncovered 
should make informative and provoc- 
ative American manage- 
ment 


Foreign posts. 


nr 
spol 
reading for 


here is no lack of interest abroad 
in U.S In fact, 
sumers appreciate the high quality, 
performance, and excellent 
design of American products. What's 
more, they are often willing to pay a 
premium to get them 

But U.S. management, and its 
methods of business 


goods overseas con- 


superior 


doing abroad, 
too indif- 
American companies, say the 
foreign critics, should apply their sell- 
ing and marketing skills to foreign 
markets, as they do to home markets. 


Out of a long list of irritants, the 
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Ierent 


ternational’—but when business is 
good at home, export markets are ig- 
nored. 

@ When surpluses pile up, when post- 
season inventories mount, or when a 
bad batch of products comes off the 
assembly line, some companies are 
quick to dump these domestically in- 
digestible goods abroad. They don't 
seem to care about the damage done 
to the good will for U.S. brands that 
local representatives have painstak- 
ingly built up. 

@ When it comes to selecting local 
distributors or agents, the fetish of 
bigness prevails. Too many U.S. com- 
panies seek out the large, solid—and 
in some cases, stolid—-commercial 
outlets, ignoring smaller, more ag- 
gressive channels. Then they 
complain that their products get lost 
in the welter of lines carried. 

@ Some lines die on the vine because 
U.S. management has only remote 
and tenuous contact with overseas 
sales personnel. And if the busy 
American executive does finally call 
on his abroad, his trip is 


sales 


dealers 





usually hurried and his contribution 
meager. 

® Americans have a distorted view 
of foreign purchasing power. Low 
wage scales don’t necessarily mean 
there are no sales to be made. Market 
tests, not statistical indices, are sug- 
gested as the gage of market poten- 
tial, whatever the product’s price. In 
some areas a product can be sold 
on the basis of its novelty alone. Then 
too, the superior fountain pen—like 
the superior piece of industrial equip- 
ment—can find a market, no matter 
what the nation’s “purchasing power.” 
The market may be limited in scope 
at first, but lots of limited markets 
in total create mass Sales. 

® The credit terms U.S. companies 
offer rank a poor second to the more 
liberal accommodations that our over- 
seas competitors give—and give read- 
ily. Some foreign distributors have to 
tic up their capital in slow-moving 
(both in and out) and varied inven- 
tories, and short-term credits tend to 
cripple dealers who need broad credit 
in order to amplify the narrow capi- 
tal funds they usually earmark for 
day-to-day expenses. 

Translating or transwriting instruc- 
tions, recipes, and the like is another 
“must” numerous U.S. companies 
shrug off, leaving the foreign con- 
sumer in a state of total confusion 
about how to use an American prod- 
uct. When, for instance, is a “cupful” 
not a cupful? This is a crucial point 
the foreign housewife must often de- 
cide for herself in using American 
food preparations. 

And the overseas buyer can really 
get lost if, drawing on a limited fund 
of English, he tries to translate in- 
structions and diagrams for equipment 
and tools from a coding in English to 
a workable formula in Spanish, 
French, or whatever. One large for- 
eign user of U.S. machinery recently 
complained that, try as he would, he 
couldn't get translated instructions 








You wouldn’t build 
half a ship... 


Like a ship, a business transaction 
isn’t worth much until it’s completed 
... When your invoice is paid. After 
you’ve made the sale and the 
shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT | 
—INSURANCE helps you finish the - 
... completes your profit cycle . 
sa==" protects your-eapital ifivestment i in 
ree ie r__aceounts receivable. » ae 


| - = The one thing that permits ae 
¢market_penetration is security - * 

he security of commercial credit; 
insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT, 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress 
..» helps you add more new | 
customers, sell more to present 
customers . . . by elevating lines of 


credit with security and stability yt 


Is. your-credit-insurance coverage 
up-to-date? 





Extend your market penetration ... your profit protection... with 


American Credit Insurance 


.commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 


Call your insurance agent... or our local office. 
Send for informative booklet on the many 
sound advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of New York, Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





you can do just about anything with 
Masonite 
Hardboards... 
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for exam ple The uniform surface of Masonite hard- 
board makes it ideal for laminating—as the outer material, or a 
core between layers—bonding beautifully with wood, metal, 
foils, plastic, leathers, fabrics. Its consistently smooth surface, 
dimensional stability and hardness— from piece to piece, carload 
to carload—make Masonite hardboards reliable from one job 
to another. 


Masonite Corporation im fact Masonite offers you a complete choice of thick- 

Dept. 1-1, Box 777, Chicago 90, Illinois pou nesses, densities, textures and patterns. Wonderful workability. 

boss Extreme resistance to impact, moisture, abrasion. Whatever 

Please send latest design and production oe aoe your design or production need, Masonite has the hardboard 
information on Masonite panel product 2 to do the job. 


Vileame have Your S8Aale@s8 engineer’ « 


MASONITE&M TaN 
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from his supplier—even though the 
equipment he bought cost more than 
$100,000. He noted that foreign com- 
panies usually provide instructions in 
four languages on all facets of con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation, 
whether it is industrial machinery or 
a simple household gadget. 

@ Small orders seem to be a bane to 
U.S. companies, even though repeat 
business may eventually build up a 
sizable volume of sales. To some ex- 
tent, tight capital often precludes 
heavy commitments by foreign buy- 
ers. But sometimes they prefer to give 
small orders so that they can test con- 
sumer response. 

This is especially true of new or 
unique products, which may gain lo- 
cal acceptance only slowly. European 
companies, unlike U.S. corporations, 
take the long view and will write up 
small orders of even $100 to build up 
an account. 

@ Some U.S. companies produce 
large lots of special items, then dis- 
continue them just when a real market 
has been developed abroad—a tend- 
ency foreign customers naturally find 
exasperating. 

e@ And not the least of our trade sins 
is our frequent lack of courtesy in 
failing to answer letters of inquiry, 
leaving the dealer abroad uncertain 
as to whether his letter was lost in 
the mails—or the wastebasket. 

Asked to suggest ways for us to ex- 
pand exports, the overseas customers 
queried gave this broad array of help- 
ful hints to export aspirants: 
elntensify advertising campaigns, 
emphasizing brand names, quality, 
novelty, and performance. 

@ Keep in close personal contact with 
overseas distributors and agents. 

@ Reply promptly to inquiries—with 
letters, not just literature. 

@ Quote prices in the local currency, 
c.i.f. (cost, insurance, freight), not 
f.o.b. 

e Try to cut down on distribution 
and middleman costs to reduce prices. 
@ Print instructions in the local lan- 
guage. | 

@ Examine the effectiveness of pres- 
ent overseas sales outlets—and keep 
checking on them. 

@ Provide more technical assistance 
and better service to foreign distribu- 
tors and users. 

@ Tailor products to fit local con- 
sumer demands and tastes. 

@ Visit agencies more frequently to 
push sales, set up more sales offices 





and your fabricator 
will help you 
in all these ways: 


ENGINEERING 


Your Masonite Fabricator helps 
fit the product to your picture. 
Wherever you now use flat or 
curved sheets of metal or wood, 
he’ll point the way to substantial 
savings on material... 
tremendous savings on tooling! 


FABRICATING 


Your Masonite Fabri- 
cator has complete fa- 
cilities for laminating, 
die-cutting, punching, 
cutting, routing, form- 
ing, bending. He pro- 
vides other services 
such as custom-fin- 
ishing, wood-grain- 
ing, silk-screening 
—even partial 
assembly! 


To save production space, as well as manufacturing and 
assembling time, contact the nearest address below. 


2352 Glendale-Milford Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio « 600 Progress St., Elizabeth, N_J. 
1577 Rio Vista Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. « 500 Carolina Ave., Thomasville, N.C. 


MASON ITE fio 


CORPORATION 
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Masonite Corporation—manufocturer of quality panel products for building and industr 
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From this 
“idea book” 
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What's your office problem Whether 
it’s to cut office costs, save space, 
make the individual office worker 
more efficient or improve office ap- 
pearance, the new 248-page Shaw- 
Walker ()thce (,ulide can help you, 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5OUOU items 
desks: Correct seating chairs: Fil- 
ing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Simplified filing systems; 


Clutter Proot 


Fireproof record keeping equip- 
ment: Automation accessories. A 
gold mine of ideas. 


FREE to office and purchasing executives 


Request on business letterhead or phone 


your Shaw-Walker representative 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 33, MICHIGAN 

















|} OF DURABLE 
ACRYLIC PLASTIC 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LOOK! 


What Does Your Business Front Say About Your Company... 


Your Products . 


Your Service? The sign on your building is 


your “‘business card”’ to potential customers. No matter what you 


make or sell 


a good front is an important business asset .. . and 


Plasticles Sign Letters give your business distinctive, personalized 
identification that will be looked up to and remembered. 


The Right Sign is Important 
that add prestige to your business. Plasticles Cor- 


your building 


Choose sign letters that beautify 


poration manufactures a wide variety of designs and color combi- 


nations to choose from. 


Send Coupon for 
Wustrated Bulletin 


Find out how vou can identif 
hbusiness with orfy Pp ast 
Sign Letters. Guaranteed | 
fade, chip 


information rn what ? 


© crack. Get 


when buying sign letters City 


Name 


Address 


PLASTICLES CORPORATION 
14588 SCHAEFER ROAD - 
Mail lilustrated Sign Bulletin to 


DETROIT 27, MICH. 


Zone State 











abroad. Or pick out small concerns 
to act as distributors, giving them ex- 
clusive territory, quick service, and 
strong backing. 

@ Concentrate on lower-priced items 
at first. Search the company line for 
products new to the market you want 
to penetrate, or competitive in price 
to items manufactured there. With 
these, you can establish the company 
name locally and then gradually ex- 
pand your line. 

@ Overcome geographic disadvan- 
tages in coping with overseas com- 
petitors by keeping trained techni- 
Clans on tap to service the equipment 
sold. 

@ If possible, send company techni- 
cians on periodic trips abroad to ad- 
vise buyers on installation and proper 
maintenance—and also to see what's 
new in technology overseas, so that 
you can keep abreast of foreign com- 
petition. 

All these pointers underscore the 
theme that it is the methodical—not 
the casual—approach that yields ex- 
port profits. 


Consumer Credit Overseas 


It will soon be a pound or a few 
Deutschmarks down and the balance 
on easy-to-pay terms when American- 
style installment sales go into effect 
in England and West Germany. Un- 
der the aegis of the C.I.T. Financial 
Corp. and the American Express 
Company, the new overseas consumer 
and industrial financing operation will 
start with a capital fund of $5 million, 
should play an important role in in- 
ternationalizing U. S. commercial op- 
erations. 


Gold Stays Home 


Some headway is being made in stem- 
ming the gold outflow from. the 
United States. The first quarter of 
1960 showed a dip of only $48 mil- 
lion in our gold stocks, to a level of 
$19.4 billion. This 1s a solid improve- 
ment over the equivalent periods of 
1959 and 1958, when the quarterly 
average outflow was $409 million. 

But if the trend is comforting, the 
fact that foreign gold commitments al- 
most equal the entire U.S. gold stock 
is enough to keep the Treasury on 
edge. 

[his explains the strong support 
the Administration is giving to the 
national export expansion program. 
Fresh impetus to this project Is ex- 
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in a series of washroom survey comments 


No- from “SBS soap counselors” 


shred lene hi 0 
nee Beye 


Edward T. McNamara, dr. 


SBS soap counselor, has 
helped many plants in the 
Southwest improve their 
wash-up and clean-up pro- 
grams. Here’s an excerpt 
from his account of a survey 


at a synthetic rubber plant: 


“We found washroom housekeeping costs way up... for 
the usual reasons. Maintenance men were using slow-acting 
scrub soaps, scouring powder and disinfectants. These single- 
purpose products required lots of elbow grease and needless 
duplication of effort. 


“Plant Management was pleasantly surprised when we showed 
them how easily a single product, new SBS 50 handles ALL of 
these washroom chores in less than half the time!” SBS 50 
cleans - sanitizes - disinfects - deodorizes in ] economical oper- 
ation! Just one swish of a mop or washeloth with SBS 50 
cleans soils from walls, floors, fixtures all the places where 
verms breed. No scrub, no rinse, no waste motion! SBS 50 
is especially formulated to simplify industry’s housekeeping 
chores. Its effective 4-way action reduces maintenance costs. 
Money-saving suggestions like this begin 
with OPERATION PINPOINT~—a thought- 
provoking presentation filled with facts 
ATION about skin hygiene and washroom main- 
Re tenance. The SBS soap counselor serving 
your area can pinpoint the right soap to 


—— 


——— do every skin cleansing job best and at low- 
est cost in your plant. Let him show you 
OPERATION PINPOINT .. . just call 


your nearest SBS office. collect. 


the washword of indusbu 
sugar beet products co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. © Los Angeles, Calif. «© Newark, N. J. 
CANADA: Chemical By-Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 




















pected to result from the recently ap- 
pointed Export Expansion Committee 
activated by U.S. Commerce Secre- 
tary Mueller. The committee, headed 
by Leonard F. McCollum, who in 
business life is president of the Con- 
tinental Oil Company, comprises 
many topflight U.S. industrial leaders. 
The 33 field offices of the Department 
of Commerce -will start initial organi- 
zational activities, with emphasis on 
exploring ways to create export in- 
terest among management groups that 
have not been active in overseas mar- 
kets. So if you are intrigued by the 
export possibilities of your products, 
get in touch with the nearest office of 
the Commerce Department or write 
to: Paul H. Brent, Executive Secre- 
tary, Export Expansion Committee, 
Room 5527, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Competition, Fair and Foul 


Some new imports may further roil 
our business circles. Brazilian Volks- 
wagens of the light panel variety may 
be expected soon on U.S. auto rows. 
Manufactured in the German com- 
panys Sao Paulo plant, this Latin 
station wagon——100 per cent Brazil- 
ian-made and 91 per cent Brazilian 
material—marks a first in Brazilian 
automotive exports to the U.S. In- 
terestingly enough, the price will be 
the same as the West German prod- 
uct. 

[India has sent a six-man trade mis- 
sion here to drum up markets for a 
broad range of metal products, in- 
cluding stainless steel cutlery. Other 
Indian entries for the U.S. consumer 
dollar include sewing machines, bi- 
cycles, scales, builders’ hardware, 
printing equipment, musical instru- 
ments, footwear, and—to give a fur- 
ther headache to auto industry sup- 
pliers—auto parts. 

These, of course, are legitimate 
trade seekers. Not so the Taiwan book 
pirates who are flooding our campuses 
with cheap reproductions of Ameri- 
can text books. They peddle by mail 
or hire button-pushing student sales- 
men. Ignoring copyright controls 
they haven't signed the International 
Convention—sharp operators on Tai- 
wan use offset presses to churn out 
pirated texts, picking the pockets not 
only of publishers but of authors as 
well. It is practices like this that put a 
dent in the Administration’s efforts to 
defend and develop a realistic import 
program. END 
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Ideas at Work : 
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> Sharing the fruits of productivity 


> High school students ran the show 


>» Secretaries at school 


on their own time 


Group Incentive Plan Pays Off 


INCENTIVE PAY: Hourly workers at ¢ 
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arborundum Company's Coated Abrasive 
é pitive pad) 


their share of 


Division 
The division's 480 workers picked up an 
stepped-up production efficiency. 


4 OTReE'TS @arned Detween SOUU ahd SAUU ¢ ira last (Car 


How do you motivate a workforce to 
care enough about output and effi- 
ciency to do something about it 
something that will show up in black 
ink on the P&l 
By facing this question realistically, 


Statement? 


using some imagination, and patiently 
hammering out a plan with the union, 
the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., has devised and put into 
practice a system that motivated em- 
ployees to cut $750,000 from time 
costs in aie sixteen. 
About 45 pel 
$340,000. 


and materials 
month period cent of 
the savings, o1 went 
Straight to company profit 

[he plan has stimulated employees 
to fresh, imaginative ways of thinking 
about ther iobs and work methods 
It has produced some ingenious ways 
of getting more and better production 
And 


for less material and labor costs 
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it has created a healthy impatience 
with bad job habits and sloppy work- 
manship. Altogether, the plan has 
been so successful that Carborundum 
has installed similar incentives in three 
other divisions. 

For a number of years, production 
losses at Carborundum Company’s 
Abrasives Division in Niagara Falls 
had reached seven figures annually. 
[he company had tried to correct the 
situation by a variety of educational 
and training programs. It had secured 
an improvement factor clause in the 
labor contract which committed the 
workers to justify the annual improve- 
ment increase in wages by an equiva- 
lent productivity increase. 

But despite an obvious gain in 
union and employee understanding of 
the problem, production losses stayed 
high. 


For two years, specially established 
union and company committees 
worked to develop a group incentive 
plan for the division. The program 
they worked out, which went into 
effect late in 1958, made 1957 per- 
formance—in terms of ratios of labor 
cost and material cost to value of pro- 
duction—the benchmark for measur- 
ing production efficiency. Fifty-five 
per cent of any savings resulting from 
improvement of the ratios would go to 
the employees; 45 per cent would go 
to the company. 

Production committees, each con- 
sisting of two management and two 
employee representatives, were set up 
in every department, under an over- 
all division committee consisting of 
four management men and four mem- 
bers selected by employees. These 
committees concentrated on better use 
of materials and manpower. 

Two typical ideas that produced 
savings: Employees devised a more 
efficient method for slitting rolls, and 
maintenance workers suggested mak- 
ing certain repairs in the division shop 
instead of in another plant. 

Divisional performance figures, 
which determine incentive pay, are 
posted monthly on plant bulletin 
boards. They have shown an impres- 
sive record: Since the plan went into 
effect, hourly-paid employees have av- 
eraged better than 30 cents an hour 
incentive pay. 

Just as important, says Carborun- 
dum management, have been the indi- 
rect benefits in improved labor-man- 
agement relations. As evidence, it 

continued on page 177 
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All controls are on the mike. Four 
clearly marked buttons control the whole 
dictating procedure. It coulda’t be sim- 
pler. Nothing distracts. Since it’s virtually 
automatic, you concentrate on what you 
say. You get more work done in less time 
with less effort. And that’s precisely what 
a TIME-MASTER is designed for. 
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The sound you can see. [The heart of the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the exclu- 
sive Dictabelt. Unlike invisible recording 
media, this ingenious dictating medium 
lets you see your place... play dictation 
back in seconds. You can’t erase it acci- 
dentally. And the inexpensive, single-use 
Dictabelt provides unmistakable clarity 
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Marks corrections electrically. If you 
want to re-phrase a sentence, press a but- 
ton on the mike. The exact position of 
your correction is marked for your secre- 
tary. See for vourself how much time you 
and the 
TIME-MASTER. Today, call your nearest 
Dictaphone office for a demonstration. 


your secretary can save with 


Di h | 
[HE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION... ictap one CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Ave, N.Y. 17, N.Y.: 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada: 17-19 Stratford Pi, London W.1, Eng ; 4 Aderostrasse 4, Dusseldorf, Germany 
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new way of 


office copying 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 


No wet chemicals 
— ~ - no waste 


Since there are no adjustments to make, and no ex- 
posure settings, there’s no waste of materials with 
the new XeroX 914 Office Copier. Add to this mate- 
rial saving the fact that neither expensive sensitized 
paper, nor intermediate film negative, nor liquid 
chemicals are required, and you can see why copying 
costs are dramatically cut with the XeroX 914. 
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About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies! 


There's no feeding of copy paper or rehandling of orig 
inal with a XeroX 914 Office Copier. Any number of 
copies, delivered automatically. This is xerography 
teamed with automation, the NEW DIMENSION in office 
copying. It gives you unlimited copies at the touch of 
a button—at a cost of about 1¢ per copy for supplies 
To arrange for a demonstration of the XeroX 914 Office 
Copier, and to get complete information, write to 


HALOID XEROX INC..9X-35 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y 








Interchangeable programming panels 


Complete 
communication 
signals 

















Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 


Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: #& PRINTED CIRCUITS that give you reliability in compact form, an example of 
the F-4200’s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). fae AN ABILITY TO “‘READ”’ 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information such as the old balance and the account number. ca INTERCHANGEABLE 


CONTROL PANELS that offer you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily 
interchanged by your own operators). Sa COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS 


—specific identification of information needed to handle special situations. 


Burroughs—TM 


OPTIONAL: Burroughs 
Automatic Reader operates 
with the F-4200 to simplify 


accounting still further! It B 
automatically runs. trial urroughs 


balances, transfers balances Burroughs 

to new forms, posts fixed in 

items. For a look at the { ‘or orat on Peo 
F-4200 and Automatic Pp I 

Reader in action, call our 

nearby branch office.Or write NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 





continued from page 172 
points to the fact that its current pro- 
gram has been put into effect without 
any serious labor difficulties, despite 
past experience of worker resistance 
to introduction of new machinery and 


Bosses for a Day 


JUNIOR MANAGEMENT: High-school sen- 
ior Dave Harton, above, quotes price of 
lockwashers to a customer as Robert Little, 
general sales manager of industriat fasten- 
ers, looks on. Lyle Davis and Roger Lim- 
bach, top right, test coil wire under stress. 
Dan Appleby, right, interviews Jim Eck- 
stein, an Ohio University student seeking 
summer employment at Reliance. The boys 
generally worked in pairs. 


A new twist in community relations 
was in evidence recently in Massillon, 
Ohio, when a group of high school 
seniors marched into the Reliance Di- 
vision of Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany and took over for a day. 

The “Senior Day” at Reliance was 
aimed at giving selected high school 
seniors a real idea of how manage- 
ment works, at providing a stimulating 
educational experience, and at foster- 
ing public understanding of manage- 
ment’s views. 

Massillon school officials screened 
233 senior boys at Washington High 
School to pick 28 whose abilities 
seemed most closely akin to those re- 
quired in management positions. 

From 8:30 A.M. until 3:30 P.M., 
the boys interviewed job applicants, 


equipment. One reason: The incentive 
plan provides that when the company 
installs new equipment costing $5,000 
or more, half the actual labor and/or 
material savings are credited to the 
group incentive. 


and requisitioned materials, and in- 
spected shop operations. One team 
even took part in an actual manage- 
ment-labor grievance session. 

Says Paul Miller, Reliance general 
manager, “They came as close to run- 
ning the business as possible.” 

Then the boys got together and 
questioned Reliance Division manage- 
ment on a host of company practices 
and problems—problems most of them 
had never known existed. They came 
up with such questions as: “How ac- 
curate are your inventories?” “What 
equipment are you now planning to 
replace?” ““‘Why are salaries paid by 
the home office when the factory pay- 
roll is paid out of Massillon?” 

Reliance is making plans for a re- 
peat “Senior Day” next year. 





Secretarial Skills 


Better communications mean better 
business, and one of the key people 
in most of management’s spoken and 
written communications 1s the secre- 
tary. 


\ » 
. & 


With this thought in mind, Weirton 
Steel Company last fall set up a spe- 
cial voluntary Secretarial Training 
Program under the company’s Educa- 
tion and Training department. 

Actually, it was in a sense the sec- 








Hushed and Smooth 


Drawers, Doors 


ROLL ON NYLON 
In These H-O-N Products 


Now, on H-O-N products, the 
drawers and doors move quietly on 
nylon rollers. Noise is greatly 
dampened; long wear is greatly in- 
creased. H-O-N has discovered the 
right nylon formula for the job. 





Hushed drawers 
are an actual fact on 
the H-O-N Suspension 
file lines. A_ sturdy 
cradle moves on 10 
nylon rollers to 
achieve quiet opera- 
tion. 


Hushed doors are 
an actual fact on 
H-O-N 30 and 48 
series bookcases. 
Glass or steel you get 
finger tip quiet action 
with the nylon roller 
track. 


~ 


Hushed drawers are an actual fact 
on H-O-N desks. Nylon rollers and 
vibration dampened pedestals assure 
quietness. 


LL 
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THE H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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PNET OLOENLOAINLe 


Kasy to use as an adding machine! No 
special training needed. Victor’s exclu- 
sive Magic Motor Bar and Simpla-Key 
handle all calculations, print answers, 
with true symbols, on tape. Automatic 
Constant, Total Transfer and Credit 
Balance. 


VICTOR machines 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Victer Adding Machine Co., 
Chicago 18, Hlinois 

Piease send brochure on your 
new 1960 Victor Caiculator. 


Name___ 
Firm__ 


Address 











Cut your filing costs with 
“keyboard” speed of 


OXFORD PENDAFLEX® 





equipment! 














All Oxford Pendaflex tabs 
stay visible at all times. A 
hile clerk's hands flit across 
this “keyboard” select- 
ing quickly and accu- 
rately. Results: increased 
speed and efficiens Veos 
lower filing costs. 

Learn how this and 
other advantages of Oxford 
Pendaflex equipment will 
benefit you! Mail coupon 
today fora free file analy sis! 

Oxford Filing Supply Co.. Ine. 

Garden City. New York. 


In Canada, Luckett Distributors. Ltd 


LE A A A A A ET | TF || 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
2-6 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send 


free “‘kile Analysis Sheet” and 


Pendaflex Catalog. 


NANE 





=—NAME FIRM... 
IN FILING 

















BACK TO SCHOOL: Secretaries taking vol- 
untary skills course at Weirton Steel dis- 
cuss business English with Dr. George An- 
derson of the University of Pittsburgh. 


retaries’ own idea. Richard Holing- 
baugh, superintendent of training, re- 
ports that requests from secretaries 
“triggered off the course to improve 
standards of workmanship.” 

Two separate 1'2-hour classes are 
held each Thursday evening for the 
103 enrolled secretarial emplovees at 
the Weirton, West Va., Community 
Center. Subjects covered include tele- 
phone and typing techniques, filing 
systems, company forms, principles of 
human relations, and business Eng- 
lish. The course is voluntary, and sec- 
retaries attend on their own time one 
evening a week for seven months. 


Back to Work 


Cleaning up each day’s backlog of 
paperwork was a major problem for 
the Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa, until 
the company put former employees 
back to work on a part-time basis. A 
four-hour clerical night shift was or- 
ganized, using experienced women 
who had quit full-time jobs with the 
company to become mothers. Turn- 
over and absenteeism, incidentally, 
are lower than on the day shift. 


Products Serve Employees 


Streamlined cafeteria operations, plus 
more word-of-mouth product pro- 
motion by employees, resulted when 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
equipped cafeterias with its own mi- 
crowave ovens for fast preparation of 
piping hot meals. 

Individual frozen servings supplied 
by a central commissary are defrosted 
overnight, heated and served almost 
instantly, eliminating the need for 
kitchens, steam tables, and the like. 

—J.R.M. 


industry 





Ike’s right-hand man in the Senate: 


a portrait of Everett McKinley Dirksen 


EVERETT McKinley Dirksen, mi- 
nority leader of the U.S. Senate, de- 
scribes himself as a garden-variety 
Republican who believes in the Con- 
Stitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
free enterprise system, and who wants 
to see that our children and our 
grandchildren have “a full, fair, and 
decent chance to enjoy benefits com- 
parable to those we have had in this 
generation.” 

As the official spokesman for the 
President in the Senate, Dirksen ac- 
cepts any challenge thrown down by 
critics of the defense program. He 
says the umbrella of military strength 
sabout which Mr. Eisenhower talks is 
all that the President claims it to be— 
great arsenals of powerful weapons, 
Air Force bombers deployed the world 
over, powerful nuclear devices, new 
generations of missiles, an industrial 
system unmatched on earth—all sup- 
ported by a vigorous people deter- 
mined to remain free. 

Many half-truths are ventilated 
without getting the whole story before 
the people, Dirksen complains. “Na- 


tional security is such a delicate 
thing,” he emphasizes, “that harm is 
done at home and abroad unless every 
aspect of the matter is presented in 
proper and balanced context.” Dirk- 
sen observes that “it is easy to make 
charges on the Senate floor. The next 
day they are in the headlines 10,000 
miles away.” 

He asks the critics: “Do you think 
for one minute the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief is not taking into 
account any and all military develop- 
ments? For 41 years he has concen- 
trated his attention on the defense and 
security of his country.” 


A plea for discretion 

Criticism in the security field, the 
Senator warns, calls for some re- 
straint. The peril never was greater, 
yet we carelessly lay everything out 
for the world to see. “It distresses me 
no end,” says Dirksen, “when it is 
charged that the Commander-in-Chief 
puts money above survival.” 

His 26 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate have made 


NOW HEAR THIS: The Senator scores at meeting of the Kefauver subcommittee. 
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PLANTING 
EMPLOYEE 
PRIDE 


with trees 
by the Davey Business Advisor 


The inviting appearance of your buildings’ 
surroundings does more than you. may real- 
ize to create employee pride and good will. 

Beautiful shade trees, professionally 
planted around your buildings, make your 
facilities a special source of pride to your 
employees, and a handsome addition to 


the community. 


The Davey Tree Expert Company, 
backed by years in planting experience 
for some of the nation’s leading companies, 
can bring you the finest tree moving and 
care. Davey specialists know all the tech- 
niques and “‘tricks of the tree-saving trade.” 
For one example, spraying trees with thin, 
temporary plastic to seal in moisture has 
greatly extended the tree-moving season. 
Davey men can be depended on to tell 
you not only what and when to plant, 
but what and when not to plant. 


DAVEY TREE 


Kent 15, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR. 


President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


Pp S. Your trees at home add whole- 


some pride to the personal pleasure they 
bring you and your family. They deserve 
Davey care, too. Look up Davey Tree Service 
in your phone book or write to Kent, Ohwo. 
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LABEL HOLDERS for Ring Binders 


For Filing and Indexing Ring Books—Neat 


Appeorance Pius Sturdy Construction 


OPNWINDQ, Metal Tabs 


solve filing problems at 


LOW COST! 


Available in | and 2 inch widths to revise 
your present filing system or convert to shelf 
filing Complete with clear or colored plastic 


Office Products Ine. 


P.O. Box 6677 e 26029 W. 8 Mile Road 
Detroit 40, Michigan 
or CHARLES C. SMITH, INC. 
Exeter, Nebraska 
West Coast Distributor: Arch K. Ansty 
171 2nd St., San Francisco 5 





TEST YOUR 
DUSINESS 
CARD suits 


Does your business card represent your 
company effectively? 


It costs little or nothing more to buy business 
ecards that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote sales of your 
products or services. 


This helpful card kit shows you how to test 
your business card and rate its effectiveness... 
how to overcome its faults. If you use 5,000 
or more cards a year we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Here’s what to do: 


1. Write on the back of your card 
how many you use a year. 
2. Send us your card. 
Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D3 


r.o.H. HILLAINc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
Quality business cards & letterheads since 1914 
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NO MORE 


MAINTENANCE 


MISSES! 


ACME VISIBLE PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE SYSTEMS SIGNAL EVERY PERIODIC NEED FOR ATTENTION. 


You never forget weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly lubrication and inspection when 
Acme Visible is on guard. Maintenance, 
repair and parts records for each machine 
are a unit. Therefore all pertinent facts are 
together. And each unit carries colored 
signals that flag your eye when it's time to 
act. Result, far less down time. More pro- 


duction. Send for facts. 





World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record 
Systems 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
1196 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 





Please send free literature on Acme Visible 
mistake-proof Preventive Maintenance Systems. 


Name... Title 





Company 


| 
| Address 
x 





Dirksen wary of snap judgments. He 
thinks Woodrow Wilson was about 
right when he said that one cool judg- 
ment is worth a thousand hasty ones 

and that any judgment should sup- 
ply light, not heat. As a result, Dirk- 
sen’s years in Congress have been sin- 
gularly free of acrimony. 

From the beginning of his career, 
hard work and the use of reason have 
helped Dirksen overcome one of his 
major handicaps—lack of money. As 
a student at the University of Minne- 
sota, he had to work 29 nights a 
month as a clerk in the classified ad- 
vertising department of The Minne- 
apolis Tribune. He earned only enough 
to keep soul and bodv together, but he 
managed to finish college. 


First days in politics 

After returning to Pekin, IIl., his 
home town, Dirksen entered politics 
and was the youngest man ever elect- 
ed to the City Council. This encour- 
aged him to run for Congress. The 
incumbent was a man of means. Dirk- 
sen was still impecunious, and only 
one newspaper—a weekly—support- 
ed his cause. He lost the primary the 
first time he tried, but two years later 
he was successful and represented the 
18th Illinois district in the House of 
Representatives for eight terms. 

In 1950, he ran for the Senate and 
was elected. He won re-election in 
1956 and became minority leader in 
January 1959, when Senator William 
Knowland retired. 

The Senator has an enchanting 
tongue and is noted for his oratorical 
flights. In a well-remembered speech, 
he once described Lincoln as “an in- 
comparable crusader, the magnificent 
missionary with incandescent convic- 
tion, unflinching zeal, invincible logic, 
and with an unfailing sense of right 
and wrong—the man from the hal- 
lowed prairies of Illinois, where his 
brooding spirit still lives.” 

Dirksen is particularly proud of 
two accomplishments in his career as 
a legislator. He secured a Federal 
charter for the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, and few Federal charters are 
granted these days. But since the good 
the Boys’ Clubs accomplish is offset 
to a degree by obscene literature, he 
led the movement which resulted in 
House passage of the bill banning 
indecent material from the mails. 

The minority leader is also a cham- 
pion of the private drug industry, and 
has not hesitated to cross swords with 
Sen. Estes Kefauver, chairman of the 
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At only $19950° a fully-transistorized Stenorette*-T 
is the finest, most modern machine you can buy! 


With a Stenorette you don’t just correct 
errors; you erase them. One button on 
the handy microphone lets you dictate, 
backspace, review . . . and, if you say it 
wrong, erase instantly as you say it 
again right! 

You do it on magnetic tape—bell- 
clear, usable over and over (a big cost 
saving!). And your secretary types it 
right the first time. No wasted minutes 
pre-listening for errors—there are none! 
No wonder you find your letters, memos, 


reports “‘cleaned up” faster than ever. 

Steriorette picks up every word in 
conferences; yet cuts out background 
noises in personal dictation. Secretarfes 
like the exclusive Automatic Voice Con- 
trol that keeps playback level uniform— 
no shouts or mumbles! 

Why spend more for obsolete, over- 
priced equipment that actually offers 
you less? Ask for a 15-minute demon- 
Stration ... learn about the revolution 


in dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


More DelUR-Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the U. S$. and Canada than all other Magnetic Dictating Machines combined 


NF 9 & 


SI Rae | | 


Buy the best 
dictating 
machine 


...and save 
$200 too! 



















MAIL TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL IM YOUR OFFICE | 


é 
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- DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, | 
* Business Equipment Div. 
- Northern Bivd. at 45th St., 


Long iIsiand City 1, N. Y. 





° Send free booklet: ‘‘More Executive emer, 
- Time in the Paim of Your Hand’’ 


Have your representative cali for a demonstra- 
tion and/or free trial in my office | 







Name. 


Company __ 
Address__.__ 
City 


Stenorette’ 


*with dictating or transcribing accessories. Plus FET 
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anti-trust and monopoly subcommit- 


| tee. Some of the Kefauver witnesses 
Only wee TAL | in the recent drug industry hearings 
& made the headlines, but Dirksen 

! claims that does not mean they are 


Toto @:foF.¥ dt} true experts in the field, and he has 


put on record the comments of out- 
have all these advantages standing doctors on the “tremendous 

amount of research by the private 
| drug industry without grants of public 


funds.” 


Legislative proposals that might 
EXCLUSIVE RUGGED provide an opening for socialized 
FORGED ENOS ON medicine find no favor with him. He 
ONE-PIECE CURE takes issue with proposals that Social 
Security medical benefits for retired 
FULL LENGTH HAND- people should be provided “at the ex- 
GRIP FOR SAFE pense of the 90 millions in the popu- 
FAST HANOLING lation who are producing goods and 
rearing families.” If the Federal Gov- 
YELLOW SAFE/Y | ernment assumes such responsibilities, 
LANE MARKINGS the Senator says many will no longer 
ON ALL BOAROS attempt to meet these obligations 


themselves. 

Dirksen makes frequent use of an- 
ecdotes to spice his opinions. When 
Sen. Stuart Symington charged that 
the American people are being “en- 
ticed down the trail of insecurity by 

o~.) the issuance of misinformation about 
HEAT TREAT/IVIENT our deterrent power,” the minority 
AFTER WELOING leader told how a critic of Lincoln 
FOR LONGER LIFE compared his conduct of the Civil 


War to the man who climbed trees to 
— ANO MANY OTH 62 [VIPORTANT get rid of annoying woodpeckers. The 
tree climber admitted that he could 
CONSTRUCTION FEATURES THAT WILL HELP not catch the culprits—but he could 
CUT YOUR LOADING DOCK COSTS £ give them the fright of their lives. 
Confidence well placed 
Dirksen thinks the Russians realize, 


if Symington does not, that the po- 
tential of our defense program can 


Xv BROOKS & PERKINS, Inc give more than a scare. “The man in 
. . the White House,” says Dirksen, “was 
4 


1970 WEST FORT STREET DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN not selected by General Marshall and 
President Roosevelt to conduct the 
world’s greatest military effort with- 
out their knowing that he had the ca- 
pacity to handle it successfully.” Dirk- 
sen holds firmly that Mr. Eisenhow- 


WHAT KIND OF VISUAL SALES er’s successful conduct of that war 
| ff 7 JOB DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? qualifies him to administer our present 





Compare the B & P Dockboard features before you place your next 
order. Write today for the fact-packed B & P Dockboard folder! 


AMERICA’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MAGNESIUM ASSEMBLIES 





defense effort. 
He points out that when he was an 
. . : / private in World War I, he too 
projectors for point army private in ’ 
'OF-Taelola papers of sale and trade thought he knew better ways to run 
° shows. We have the war. And he cites the many times 
inked die) elelat— : desk top viewers for when men with little military back- 
; both slides and film strips —- with or TO alities of leadership chal- 
Unimasters , Bane ARM ground or qualities of leade hip c 
without sound, designed with your lenged the programs of Washington, 
Coast to Coast Distribution salesmen in mind. Lincoln, Grant. and Pershing. They 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. For information, write Dept. D-6 are remembered, Dirksen notes, only 
Brooklyn, New York TEL-A-STORY, INC., Davenport, lowa as examples of how wrong the critics 
can be. END 


We have automatic 
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Sales & Distribution 


© What—and how—do you pay your salesmen? Companies 


re-examine their sales compensation. 


® Manufacturers spend $16 billion on packaging but con- 


tinue the mistakes that lose sales. 


Sales Force Compensation 


How to compensate the field sales 
force has long been one of business’s 
thornier problems. It is an especially 
nettlesome one at the present time, 
when many companies are making 
major changes in the organization of 
their sales forces. Particularly in large 
companies, the movement toward 
tighter control of the field sales force 
is frequently bringing together groups 
of salesmen who are paid by different 
methods. 

A recent survey made by Barring- 
ton Associates, New York, among 25 
companies with sizable sales forces 
showed that in only six were the top 
sales executives satisfied with their 


present plans. Of the other nineteen, 
four were already in the process of 
making major changes in the methods 
of compensating salesmen. The re- 
mainder, who described their plans 
as unsatisfactory, listed as specific 
problems: 
@ Windfall compensation from com- 
missions, bearing little relation to the 
effort salesmen expend 
e@ The failure of present plans to 
stimulate extra effort when it is need- 
ed for special market drives 
@ The lack of flexibility in present 
plans—they can’t modify incentive 
targets quickly from equal emphasis 
on all products to increased stress on 
high-profit items. 

Since salesmen today represent a 


sizable investment in hiring and train- 
ing expenses, companies are taking 
an extra look at their compensation 
to make certain that as many as pos- 
sible remain on the staff as profit- 
producers. 


Too Much Updating 


The successful invasion of the Ameri- 
can market by the small foreign car 
has drawn some of its impetus, at 
least, from a sort of reverse snob ap- 
peal: the fact that annual model 
changes are avoided. Now a leading 
industrial designer has called for a 
moratorium on annual model changes 
on American products aimed at for- 
eign markets, as one remedy for our 
declining foreign sales. 

Says J. Gordon Lippincott, chair- 
man of the board of Lippincott & 
Margulies, Inc.: “Matching every 
change in the calendar is making 
American products over-complicated, 
over-gadgeted, and too difficult to re- 
pair and inventory. An overseas dis- 
tributor would far prefer to stock a 





In-Plant “Automat” 


New developments expand the in-plant feeding market... 


Many companies are now pressing 
hard for new improvements in sales 
productivity to match the_ recent 
teady gains in factory efficiency. One 
obvious way to extend their outlets is 
o turn to vending machines as exten- 
Sively as possible. Books, ice cubes, 
Stockings, and even hangover relief 
(in the form of a whiff of pure oxy- 
gen) are all available from machines. 
But the most spectacular market 
growth—a twenty-fold increase in the 
past five years—has been in the use 
of vending machines for in-plant 
feeding. 

Frequently companies discover that 
he installation of a bank of machines 
o serve hot meals, soup, sandwiches, 
offee, and dessert can be the solution 
or a cafeteria that is a constant drain 
bn the company. Also, small compa- 
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nies that couldn’t provide a cafeteria 
can now substitute hot meals for the 
traditional cold sandwich and apple. 
During recent months, several de- 
velopments have appeared that give 
an extra spur to this new market: 
@ Change-makers for breaking dollar 
bills have finally been developed after 
years of research and many snags. 
@ Freshly brewed hot coffee is now 
available. It was the development of 
the hot-coffee machine using a con- 
centrate that did the most to bring in- 
plant vending. 
@ New machines give much greater 
freedom of choice. One offers several 
varieties of sandwich ingredients— 
along with several different varieties 
of bread—so that the purchaser can 
put together any one of dozens of dif- 
ferent sandwiches. 
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Offered as the first of its kind, this refrig- 
erated vending machine displays 130 sep- 
arate items, each of which is available 
through individual windows like the Auto- 
mat restaurants in several Eastern cities 
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BORE eH Oe 
When management makes the BU (j ecision.. 
on finishing 
equipment- 
i? 
it S Mahon petence and ingenuity. No- 
where else does this cleaning 


and finishing skill so soundly exist and is so progressively de- 
veloped than in Mahon’s Industrial Equipment Division. 

Decision-making management of many companies has learned 
that improved finishing often means the easiest . . . and most 
economical . product improvement they ever made. New 
developments, more color... one-coat finishes . . . improved 
spraying, dipping and flow-coating make improvement 
possibilities even more pronounced. In the final management 
analysis, for maximum advantage, the choice has to be Mahon— 
their experience is your best safeguard and biggest value. 


Cleaning and finishing of metals 
and metal products is a special- 
ized operation that requires 
knowledge of many diversified 
technical areas. Integrating the 
operation into a smooth-work- 
ing process puts even heavier 
demands on engineering com- 


MAHON COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


® Complete Finishing Systems 

® Metal Cleaning Equipment 

® Painting Facilities (Spray Booths, Flow and Dip 
Coaters) 

® Filtered-Air Supply Systems 

® Drying and Processing Ovens 

® Dust Collectors and Fog Filters 

® Automatic Conveying Systems 

® Special Plant and Production Equipment 


FABRICATION SERVICES 


® Structural Steel-Fabrication and Erection 
® Steel Fabrication-Weldments 
® Assembly and Machining 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 
ALSO IN SWEET’S CATALOG. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants—Detroit, Mich. and Torrance, Calif, 


Sales-engineering offices— Detroit, New York, Chicago, 
Torrance and San Francisco. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


CASE IN POINT 


The product—a West- 
ingnouse aistribution 
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product that doesn’t change every 
year, but only when substantial tech- 
nical improvements are involved. 
“Foreign products are finding big- 
ger markets all over the world be- 
cause they are simplified, better en- 
gineered, and more reliable than our 
own. Many of our products have too 
many push-buttons and flashing-light 
panels, which make them more com- 
plicated and subject to breakdown. 
The problem of getting service over- 
seas is a real nightmare. If we have 
problems of inventory, maintenance, 
and repair in cities as large as New 
York and Chicago, where it may take 
weeks to get a washing machine or 
air-conditioner back in working or- 
der, imagine what such problems 
mean in Teheran or Montevideo.” 


Revolt Brewing? 


Consumer complaints about packag- 
ing—-particularly from the housewife 

are such an old story that one 
would expect few manufacturers 
would still be antagonizing their cus- 
tomers by selling products in hard-to- 
handle and hard-to-open packages. 
The sharp remarks on packaging 
made by two experts who evaluate 
packages from the consumer view- 
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The growing importance of the leisure mar- 
‘et is pointed up by the announcement of 
1 California manufacturer that for the first 
ime swimming pools will soon be available 
hrough department stores. Coraloc Indus- 
ries, Inc., sees important benefits for the 
epartment stores in the tie-in sales of out- 
oor furniture, swimming suits, towels, and 
he like, as well as from sales of one of 
he fastest-selling products—in-the-ground 
home pools. Back in 1948, there were only 
1,000 pools in the entire nation, and very 
ew were family pools. At the beginning of 
960, there were 255,000, and 70 per cent 
vere in private homes. So far this year, the 
umber ofr new pools has heen running at 
thout 20 per cent above 1959 volume, and 
ll signs point to a total of 85,000 new 
ools before vear-end 


f 
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point shows, however, that industry 
still has a long way to go before it 
satisfies its best customer, the Ameri- 
can housewife. 

Speaking at the recent National 
Packaging Exposition sponsored by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, Charlotte Montgomery, Good 
Housekeeping’s packaging expert, had 
the following feminine complaints to 
pass along: 

@ Too many products that house- 
wives use when their hands are wet 
come in slithery, slippery containers. 
@ Manufacturers put products in 
clear glass jars, then wrap them all 
up in labels that prevent the user 
from seeing how much is left inside. 
@ Hot dogs and hot dog rolls in- 
variably come in unequal numbers. 
@ Packaged clothing is folded with 
too many sharp pins. 

@ Many products are packed in con- 
tainers far bigger than their contents 
require, a real nuisance to the house- 
wife with limited shelf space. 

@ The address of the manufacturer 
is often left off the package, an added 
frustration for the customer who has 
a complaint. 

@ Corrugated boxes are sealed firmly 
enough for a trip to outer space. 

@ Cans for coffee, corned beef, sar- 
dines, and so on require keys which 
wreak havoc on long fingernails. 

@ Valves on aerosol cans often don't 
work (a frequent complaint). 

Mrs. Montgomery, herself a house- 
wife, also reported what women do 
like: 

@ Convenience packaging, which 
also may be the clincher for a sale 
when the housewife has no brand 
preference. 

@ Attractive packages: the housewife 
likes packages with a removable outer 
wrap and an attractive unlabeled box 
or can underneath. 

@ Packages designed for one-hand 
Operation, particularly those used 
while cooking or tending the baby. 

Mildred Constantine, who assem- 
bled last year’s packaging show at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
(see page 66, DUN’s REVIEW, Octo- 
ber 1959), confirmed many of Mrs. 
Montgomery's findings. Speaking be- 
fore the Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion, she also pointed out that many 
packages found on _ supermarket 
shelves give no quick clue to what 
they contain—an obvious disadvan- 
tage to the manufacturer if the house- 
wife is moving quickly along the 
aisles. —T.K. 
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it's the new 


DuKane 


Mite-E-Lite! 


Here’s a professional-quality sound slide- 
film projector, all-new from DuKane, the 
world leader in audio-visual point-of-sale 
helpers. It’s the world’s lightest ~ only 
10% Ibs.! New features .. . Redi-Wind 
film take-up... Two-speed phono takes 
records up to 12”... New low price—only 
$104.50! Send in the coupon for further 
information and a demonstration at your 
own desk by your local DuKane dealer 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. DR-60 
St. Charlies, Illinois 
Tell me more about the all-new DuKane Mite.-E. Lite 


Name 





Company 





Address 
City & State 
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| WE CAN FINANCE 


this outstanding 
investment opportunity! 


Westinghouse 


Half-Hour Laundry Store 
your investment nets 
25%-50% annually 


Loundromat stores give millions of Americans 
ao time-saving, modern way of doing laundry 

while SAVING 50%. Investors, business and 
professional people net unusually high returns 
by operoting these necessity-of-life stores. 
Heres why they con be solid money-makers 
for you too! 


Q Whaet cre the advantages of owning a 
coin-metered, unattended licensed West- 
inghouse Laundromat laundry store? 


A You are investing in one of the fastest- 
growing industries in the country and will enjoy 
a substantial second income. You can net an 
extra $5000-$10,000 of income annually. 
Because all equipment is coin-metered, cus- 
flomers do-it-themselves and no attendants are 
You have no labor problems, or 
Many stores operate 24 hours a 
.. bringing you profits 


necessory. 
inventories 
doy, 7 days a week. 
while you sleep! 


Q How much time must be devoted to 
successfully operate a laundry store? 


A This is o spore-time business ...a few hours 
each week is ample. Service can be contracted 
out to an independent Authorized ALD Service- 
man at o modest cost. Laundry stores ore ideal 
for choin operation and/or absentee owner- 
ship, and investors like you now own 3, 4 and 
more stores netting $5000-$10,000 yearly per 
store 


Q Whet are chances of success without 
previous experience? 


A Aid hes planned over 9500 profitable 
Laundromat laundry stores throughout the 
country . successfully owned and operated by 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, businessmen and 
white collar workers whe enjoy an annual 25%- 
50% net return. You need no previous experi- 
ence. Our complete program has proven itself 
over and over again...will moke business 
sense to you. It includes assistance in locating, 
store planning, training and promotion. Our 
staff of 400 field experts gives you continuing 
help and advice on installation, advertising 
and management. Prestige Westinghouse Loun- 
dromat washers and other balanced equipment 
provide the nation's finest laundry facilities for 
your customers 


Q Wheat about tex deductions? 


A Accelerated depreciation schedules permit 
rapid accrual of equity... offer attractive tox 
deductions. Here is o business that will poy 
for itself PLUS 


GQ Wheat is the investment? 


A it's modest! We will finance up to 90% of 
your equipment offer you the longest 
financing period of lowest terms 


For information wire, 


‘t . 
a ec OFFICES IN 44 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


7049 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 


ry reo « Mine 
— ' kson e#« los Angeles « Bx "game 


we um. Md « Pitteburegh « Natick, Mor 


ALD CANADA. Ltd 54 Advence 84 Terento 


call or write: 
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New Product Parade 


THERMOELECTRICITY: [his small ther- 
moelectric generator wiil run for a 
year on $10 worth of propane gas. 
The one-foot-high, 10-lb. power plant 
develops 5 watts, has no moving parts, 
and will keep running as long as the 
fuel supply lasts. The generator will 
cost about $500 in large scale produc- 
tion. General Instrument Corp., 65 
Gouveneur St., Newark, N.J. 


EQUIPMENT PROTECTION: A turr of 
the key on this new lock prevents the 
unauthorized use of electrical equip- 
ment. The device slips on either two- 
or three-pronged plugs and, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, will protect 
everything from power tools to deli- 
cate electronic equipment. $1.49. 
“Power-Blok,” Hurd Lock & Manu- 


facturing Company, Almont, Mich. 


FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE: Down-time for’ 
repairs is kept to a minimum on this! 
new light panel truck from overseas. 
The power/drive unit can be changed! 
in less than an hour by removing six! 
bolts. The absence of a long drive) 
shaft permits greater load capacity; 
the level load bed is only 14” from the} 
ground. Renault, Inc., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17. | 


THIN TIN: A new tin plate about hal 
the thickness of conventional plate is 
said to be stronger and more rigid. Ir 
addition to applications in the usua 
line of can manufacture, the new platé 
is expected to find such uses as dis/ 
posable baking pans, paint cans, and 
frozen dinner trays. United State; 
Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30. 





THIS MONTH: Thermoelectric 
generator; more economical and 
safer packaging; cutting down- 


time for truck repairs. 


SLIM SPARE: A new compact auto 
spare that is less than 1” thick remains 
uninflated until needed. It can be in- 
flated with a CO, bottle supplied with 
the unit. Tread life of the tubeless 


spare is said to be over 400 miles, and 
the cost is substantially less than that 
of a conventional tire. Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., P.O. Box 2011 Buffalo 
iN. 
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FIBER GLASS CAB: Severai advantages 
over steel are claimed for this new 
fiber glass truck cab. It is 350 Ibs. 
lighter, and the greater impact resist- 
nce and tensile strength of fiber glass 


ake it stronger. Its damping and in- 
sulating qualities cut noise and pro- 
ide more comfort. Diamond T Motor 
Truck Company, 4401 W. 26th Street, 
‘hicago 23. 
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CONSIDERING 
PENSIONS ? 


LOOK WHAT TRAVELERS OFFERS 


New guaranteed low purchase rates— 
New guaranteed high interest rates— 
The Travelers offers both as a re- 
sult of improved investment return 
and recent tax changes favorable 
to Group Pensions. And remem- 
ber, these rates are guaranteed de- 
Spite unpredictable fluctuations in 
the business climate. 

The Travelers, a pioneer in 
Group Pensions, has the skill and 
experience to work out the best 





possible plan for your particular 
needs. Wherever you are, The 
Travelers can provide you with the 
service you want, when you want it. 

Put your employees under the 
protection of The Travelers um- 
brella—talk to your Travelers man, 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





YOU CAN 
INCREASE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


30% 


NEW DICTOGRAPH 
communications system 


Imagine increasing your work output by 
one-third without spending an extra 
minute in your office. You can do this and 
SO Can everyone else in your organization. 


With the NEW DICTOGRAPH, you can trans- 
mit more orders, make more decisions, 
exchange more ideas than ever before. 
More customers are serviced; more prob- 
lems solved. You can have a conference 
without a pile-up of bodies at your desk. 
DICTOGRAPH insures privacy for your 
communications and instant priority for 
your calls. It leaves messages for you, 
reminds you when a call is waiting. Voice 
reproduction is so faithful, you can recog- 
nize your caller on the speaker. 


DICTOGRAPH keeps people working at 
their desks, ending inter-office walk and 
talkathons 


The NEW DICTOGRAPH can give you an 
amazing range of services that will grow 
with your business. See it in action. Those 
who have, agree it is far in advance of 
all other communications systems. 


~4 
™ 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC., 95-25 149th St., 
Jamaica 35, New York, Dept. 0-6 
[) | want to see the NEW DICTOGRAPH perform 

—without obligation. 
[} Send complete information on: 
[} Central dictating 
{) Paging 
[} Music distribution 
[} Custom systems 


[} Communication 
systems 
[] Miracle pocket 
paging 
NAME 
COMPANY __ 
ADDRESS __ 


CITY _ ZONE STATE 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT U.S. AND CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
ACOUSTICON HEARING AIDS 
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HOOKS AND LOOPS: This nylon tape 
fastener can be opened and closed at 
least 100,000 times without loss of 
holding power, the manufacturer re- 
ports. One side of the tape is faced 


with tiny hooks, and the other with 
soft loops. Shear strength is rated at 
6 to 8 Ibs. per sq. in. “ ‘Back-to-Back’ 
Velcro,” Velcro Corp., 681 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22. 


y 


VACUUM: A 3,000-Ib. holding force 
keeps this portable drill stand in place. 
The stand has radial and lateral ad- 
justments for positioning the drill ac- 


curately, and is adaptable to all port- 
able drills. “Vacu-Press,” Bux Mag- 
netic Products, Inc., 1355 North 10th 
Street, San Jose 12, Calif. 
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REUSABLE ADHESIVE: A new plastic 
substance is said to adhere indefinitely 
to any surface, yet can be rolled off for 
reuse without leaving a residue. Un- 
affected by water or temperature 
changes, the plastic is suitable for such 
diverse uses as anchoring business ma- 
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SPACE 
UNLIMITED 


For your 
Records 


STAXONSTEEL employs an 
engineering principle to combine 
the strength of stee! with the 
economy of corrugated board. 

The steel supporting frame gives the 
drawer equal support front, back and 
sides. For long term economy there is 
no better record storage drawer 
than STAXONSTEEL. Five standard 
stock sizes available. 


FREE Catalog and Record Storage Manual. 
Write Dept. DR 6. 


*, BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


e 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Pork, 11. 
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Pony) « 


You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


%& Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
Spotlighted by Color 
vy Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves Money 
Prevents Errors 
vy Simple to operate — Type or Write 
Cards, Snop in Grooves 
r Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Complete price $4950 
| FREE 


Traffic, 


Inventory 


and Attractive 


including cards 

24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-200 
Without Obligation 

Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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chines, posting signs, and holding 
small parts in place for assembly. 
“Solid Tak,” Delkote, Inc., Box 1335, 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
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PLASTIC CONTAINERS: These new 
eatherweight plastic containers for 
onsumer products are said to be ex- 
remely strong, low in cost, and prac- 
ically unbreakable. The cellular struc- 
ure of expanded polystyrene plas- 
ic adds to the rigidity, yet is resilient 
nough to provide a leak-tight seal 
ithout the usual paper inserts. Shef- 
eld Plastics, Inc., Sheffield, Mass. 


¥ 


ORNER CUSHIONS: Fragile products 
are shipped safely when packed with 
ew foam cushions. The foam blocks, 
aminated to corrugated board, are 
blaced at the corners between inner 
nd outer shipping cartons to absorb 
ibration and shock. “Hardi-Pads,” 
lardigg Industries, South Hadley 
alls, Mass. —E. G. 
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INFLATION 


* Insurance * 


A LOW-INVESTMENT, HIGH RETURN 
y I BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Coin-operated, fully automatic LAUN DER. 
AMAS are the perfect second business for the 
man who wants to protect himself against 
today’s rising costs. They can add at least 
50°, to his present salary and supplement his 
income during retirement years. In 1959 
alone, over 1,800 average businessmen opened 
LAUNDERAMAS and are now enjoying 
the added financial security that two inde- 
pendent incomes can offer 

LAUNDERAMAS are free from salaries 
and franchise fees. This low operating cost 
permits you to offer your customers a 40° 
to 60° saving on all their laundry needs— one 
of the major reasons why they quickly win 
community acceptance and earn high profits 
right from the very start 

LAUNDERAM AS are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. They feature 
the best equipment available and at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—as 
low as 10° down with te balance financed at 
6% over three ears. 

A member of our national organization of 
independe:it associates w ready to offer you 
the benefits of his years of experience in this 
proven successful field—and help you develop 
your own coin-operated laundry store busi- 
ness. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest office call or write 


Zeo.ux 261 Saag 
CORP. riven 6-9740 


in Canoda: 
MOFFATS, LTD.. Weston, Ontario 
Phone CHerry 1-2611 


© 1960 Zeolux Corp. 


vou CAN D0 


MANY JOBS BETTER 
WITH FILM 


Selling 
Sales Training 
Recruiting 
Service 
Public Reiations 


PTIOMm Pecrveree 


e/O0f rn ws 


We provide creative script develop- 
ment and writing; production of 
both picture and sound under imag- 
inative directors, on location and in 
our studios. To learn how we may 
serve you... WRITE OR TELEPHONE 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


19122 CENTRAL AVE... WILMETTE. ILL 
Tel. Alpine | -1520 « Chicago: BRoadway 3.2310 
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Cage. 


How One V.P. Keeps His Eye 
on *5,000,000 in Receivables 


“With one glance, right in my office, 
| can learn the exact current form, 
phase and status of $4,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 worth of foreign receiv- 
ables,” reports Vice President H. J. 
Ritscher, Intercontinental Credit Cor- 
poration, New York. 


When an executive must have up to the rain- 
ute information at his finger-tips, Produc- 
Trol boards may well be the answer — all the 
stages of production, sales, collections, etc. 
can be plotted. With Produc-Trol, status, 
due dates, potentia! bottlenecks — are there 
for you to see and aict upon. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


DEPT R646 * WESTPORT. CONN. * CAPITAL 7-411f * EST. 1935 
Please send me detaile on Produc-Trol. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





city 


ZONE STATE 











Exclusive Wassell franchises ore available. Please write for an interview. 
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Remote Monitoring of Rocket Engine Firing 


On GPL Closed Circuit TV 


¢ Training « Production Control « Surveillance 

* Property Protection « Material Handling 

¢ Dangerous Viewing « Traffic Control « Work Coordination 
* Process Control « Centralized Record Viewing 


GPL, first in closcd circuit TV sales, can provide a reliable, high-quality 
system for you at surprisingly low cost. GPL maintains a nationwide 
sales and service network for your convenience. 





To learn why more and more of the nation’s industrial 
leaders are turning to GPL Closed Circuit TV, write for 
FREE brochures, “How Many Jobs” and “What Et ery 
Businessman Should Know About Closed Circuit TV.” 





GPL DIVISION 
GENERAL PRECISION, 
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Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Money and Desire 

[HE PowerRFut CoNnsuMER by George 
Katona. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 276 pages, 
$6.50. 

What does the consumer take with 
her when she goes shopping? More 
than money in her purse, these “psy- 
chological studies of the American 
economy’ reveal. She also must have 
a strong will to buy—a factor of encr- 
mous marketing importance, which is 
explored in this meaty report from 
the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center. 


The Message Gets Across 
MANAGING BY (COMMUNICATION by Willard 
W. Merrihue. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd St. New’ York 36. 
306 pages, $7. 

GE’s manager of community and busi- 
ness relations gives practical advice 
for staff and line executives on how 
to improve labor relations, bring man- 
agement’s goals alive to employees, 
instruct supervisors and foremen in 
their new roles, plan a communica: 
tions program. 


Selling in a Complex World 
MARKETING KEYS TO PROFITS IN THE 1960'S 
edited by Wenzil K. Dolva. American Mar- 
keting Association, 27 East Monroe St., 
Chicago 3. 599 pages, $7 50. 

In this compilation of speeches deliv- 
ered before the American Marketing 
Association, top marketing executives 
and consultants cover the general 
(marketing management, consumer 
attitudes, industrial sales, market re- 
search) and the particular (credit 
cards, N. Khrushchev, and ‘the St. 
Lawrence Seaway), to mention a few 
of the topics. 


No More Gobbledygook 
TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION by George 
Harwell. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. 332 pages, $5. 
A handy book for management men 
to leaf through and pass on—marked 
“Must Reading”—to the technical 
staff. If it follows the instructions 
and examples, those mysterious com- 
muniqués from R & D will soon give 
way to concise reports in plain, read- 
able English. 


S REVIEW and Modern 
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MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 
Oxford Filing Senply Ceo., tac... .. 
Kelly Nason, Inc. 
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Ovxalid Divisvon, General Aniline Film Corp 
Renton & Bowles, Inc 
Palmer -Shile ( ompany 
Alfred 8. Caldwell, Inc 
Pennsyivania. ( ommonwealth of 
Backman, Kelly & Trautman, Inc 
Philco Corporation, Government & 
industrial Division... 
Maxwell Associates, Inc 
Pitney -Bowes, Inc.. Bas 
L. MecGivena x Co . Inc 
Plasticies Cc ation .. 
Rossi and Company 
Railway Express Agency... 
Benton & Bowles, Inc 
Ransburge Electro-Coating Corp. . 
H. L. Ross Advertising 
Raymond C ation, The.... 
Taylor M ard, Inc 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company .. 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
( orporation . 
Gardner Advertising Cc ompany. Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc 
Rock Island Lines ; 
Aubrey, Finlay, ‘Marley A mh Inc 
Rock well-Standard (Corporation . . ea xe 
MacFarland, Aveyard & C ompany 
Rouwra tron Works, Inc 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt A Reed, Inc. 


Ryder System, Inc. 
McCann- M arschaik Co 
Sage Equipment Co., Inc... . 
Horace A. Laney 
Santa Fe Railway . 
Leo Burnett C ompany, Inc 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
The Caples Company 
Sea-Land Service 
Ried! and Freede, Inc 
Shaw-Walker Company .. 
' J. Walter Thompson © ompany 
Shepard “iiles Crane & Hoist Corporation 
Taylor M. Ward, Inc 
Sten-(-Labl, Imc......... 
Gibson- Erlander, Inc. 
Studebaker-Packard ( orporation 
D'Arcy Advertising Company 
Sugar Beet Products Co. 
Church and Guisewite Advertising. Inc 
Tel -A-Story, Inc... ee 
Warren & L itzenberger_ 
Temprite Products Corp. 
Watkins Rogers, Inc 
bie a” Ine 
M Basford Cc ompany 
Tennent ( ompany 
Bond & Starr, Inc 
Travelers Insurance Co., The 
Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Travelift & Engineering Inc. 
Impact Advertising 
Trine Associates Ltd., A Subsidiary of 
& Bradstreet, inc... 
Union Electric Company. . 
Gardner Advertising Company 
Union Pacific Railroad 
The Caples Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Inc 
Victor Adding Machine Co... 
John W. Shaw Advertising Inc 
Wagner Electric ( orporation . 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc 
Wassel Organization. . 
Wade, Waiden & Whitman. Inc 
Weber Marking Systems... 
Roche, Richard & Cleary, inc. 
Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company 
McCann-Erickson, Inc 
Western Pacific Railroad 
Honig-Cooper, Harrin ton & Miner 
West Virginia Industrial 
Advertising, Inc. 
Yoder Company, The 
G. M. Basford Company 
Zeolax Corp. 
De Perri Ad ertising. Inc 
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Other DUN & BRADSTREET publications: 
MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 
METALWORKING DIRECTORY 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE REVIEW 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 


New York 8. 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500 


Atlanta 8, 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., JAckson 2-#113 


WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 


Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndoioh 6-8340 
Cleveland 13, 635 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520.... 
Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764 
Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-2141. 


George Maturniak, Jack Phillips, 


Bert Berne, Tom Navin 


Alvah B. Wheeler 


Morgan Pirnic, Harold Brown, 


(jus Krimeier 


John Krom, Raiph O. McGraw 


Harry O. Andrews 


Walter Huckins 
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WHAT MAKES / 
CALCULATOR 
ACCURATE? 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual | 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than | 
any other calculator on the market* Jn | 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it | 


the most accurate calculator you can buy. 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation |__|". OUF concern: much 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can | publicized shortage of top manage- 


1960 Fe'OEN, INC 


be no other word for it. 
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FRIDEN. INC... SALES. INSTRUCTION. SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 
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The Forgotten Man 


IT has been said that the greatest 
waste of executive talent is the lost po- 
tential in middle management. In in- 
dustry and trade, this is often true of 
the engineer, traffic manager, credit 
manager, office manager, or cost ac- 
countant whose duties and decisions 
are confined to a limited area. Many 
skills may be lost when a man be- 
comes a specialist in a_ horizontal, 
often deadend, assignment. 

It is an offense against conscience 
when a good man’s progress is thwart- 
ed because he is so skilled in a minor 
role that his superiors won't take the 
risk of promoting him to a better job. 
Top management has a moral duty 
to consider these seven potentials of 
every staff subordinate: 

1. His general competence. 

2. His specific talents, itemized and 
evaluated in terms of his potential 
for greater responsibility. 

3. His personality—the plus and 
minus factors that indicate leadership 
qualities or handicaps. 

4. His mental level—the quality of 
his thinking on matters beyond rou- 
tine job problems or assignments. 

5. His sense of responsibility—the 
eagerness for assignments beyond the 
immediate scope of his job. 

6. His social attributes—ability to 
get along with others inside and out- 
side the company. 

7. The mutual investment—what 
stake does the company have in his 


| training and his future progress? 


In our concern over the much- 
ment men, let’s not overlook nor un- 
dervalue the talent caught in our own 
corporate shadows. 


A Question of Timing 


Men who complain that they are “too 
busy” usually find time to do the 
things they want to do. When they 
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say “I don’t have time’—to read, to 
converse, to serve their industry or 
community—they mean their other 
interests have a more urgent personal 
appeal. The busy man has to disci- 
pline his time to the things that must 
be done, the things that ought to be 
done, and the things he wants to do. 
Persistent self-discipline brings a sense 
of satisfaction—but duty should not 
require the rejection of every pleas- 
urable task. People are creatures of 
habit, and executives are no excep- 
tion. The busier an executive is, the 
more likely he is to have time left 
over for some worthwhile altruistic 
effort. 


Meaning and Intent 


In court decisions, stone rows stand 
up as boundaries, despite their varia- 
tions from the exact angles and de- 
grees of deed surveys. Why? Because 
these broad and well-anchored fences 
indicate the intent of the original bar 
gainers better than any reading on 2 
compass. Precision in measurement 
or document can never take prece 
dence over the will to convey land o 
meaning. 


A Cheer for Parkinson 


There are no book reviews in this 
column, but the Editor can’t refrai 
from an enthusiastic note on Parkin 
son’s Second Law as enunciated } 
The Law and the Profits (Houghto 
Mifflin & Co., 1960). Parkinson’ 
First Law—“Work expands to fill the 
time available for its completion” 

deals with the entrenchment of the 
officeholder. His second law—*“Ex 
penditure rises to meet income”—i 
concerned with the parasitic instinc 
of the spendthrift. Though there 1 
neither respite nor redress from th 
inevitable, we can be grateful for th 
counter-irritant of Professor Parkin 
son's scourging wit. —A.M.S 
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Space-age Communications 
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An artist’s conception of the astronaut’s capsule in orbit 
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Black lines represent expected orbits of the astronaut’s capsule. 
Project Mercury ground stations will be close to the orbital path 


is helping to create the 
world-wide communications 
and tracking network for 


America’s first man into space 


Another epoch-making space communi- 
cations assignment was recently given to 
the Bell System. 

Because of our experience in this field, 
we have been asked to set up a communl- 
cation, telemetry and tracking network 
which will girdle the globe and maintain 
contact for Project Mercury —America’s 
effort to put a man into orbit. 

Western Electric, the Bell System’s man- 
ufacturing and supply unit, heads an indus- 
trial team which will design and build this 
network for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

In all, 18 stations around the world are 
being constructed for the network, using 
existing radar and communication facilities 
where possible. The network’s mission: to 
track and monitor the flight of the space 
capsule, transmit signals to its operating 
instruments, and provide a dependable voice 
channel between the astronaut and his col- 
leagues on earth. 

Creating communications systems for 
the space era which are as reliable as man 
can make them is -———————_ 
familiar work for | Pr 

| | | 
' 





the Bell System. 
It’s a natural de- 
velopment of the 
telephone system 
which serves you 
so well today, and 
will serve you still 
betterin thefuture. 


Project Mercury space capeule 
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CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


GEntrar orrices STAPLETON AIPFIELO Denver 7 COLORADO 
PHONE Oteree 3-628! CABLE ADOFESS COMAIFR UBA 


GILBERT BOND 
PAPERS 


You can say “money-saver’ too! Gilbert bond papers make possible neat erasures of typewritten 
errors. Much costly retyping is eliminated and your business correspondence is produced with 
maximum timesaving efficiency. Gilbert papers have better appearance, too. This is the result of the 
carefully selected rew cotton fibres used in their manufacture. Tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert papers 
have a rich cockle finish, the brilliance of Hi-Fi white as well as the toughness to withstand erasure. 
For best performance and appearance ask your printing supplier about Gilbert Quality Papers, 


including the new Gilbert Superase Bond, for your business stationery. 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


A GOOD LETTER IS ALWAYS BETTER...WRITTEN O GILBERT COTTON FIBRE BOND 





GILBERT 


PAPER COMPARY 
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